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PEEFATORY NOTE. 


Thb following little volume is a compilation. The 
works which have been chiefly used are the Lives 
of Christ by Angus, Conder, Farrar, Geikie, and 
Stalker. Uhlhorn^s Conflict of Christianity with 
Pagaoism^^ has mainly supplied the sketch of the 
state of the world at the times of the apostles. 
Quotations are made from several other authors, 
which are generally acknowledged. 


J. M. 
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THE 


FOUNDER OF CHRISTIANITY 
AND HIS RELIGION. 

AN 
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TO 

THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


INTRODUCTION. 

1. The Claims of Jesus Christ to Attention. ’ 

Jesus of Nazareth/^ says the late Dean Stan- 
ley^ was, on the most superficial no less than on 
the deepest view we take of His coming, the 
.greatest name, the most extraordinary power, that 
htas ever crossed the stage of History.^^ An emi- 
nent French writer says that the History of the 
eWorld resolves itself entirely into two periods—- 
which preceded Christas appearance, and that 
wMdh followed it/' 

* What think ye of Christ ?' ” says Liddon- hsi 
He a subject of the highest historical interest ? No 
educated man, at least, whatever be his faith or hi^ 
life^can deny the reality or the greatness of Chriflt^en 
pWe px human history. Nothing is more certain iti 
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the annals of mankind than this,, that Jesus Christ 
lived in Palestine^ and was pntto death eighteen and 
a half centuries ago. This fact belongs to general 
human knowledge just as much as does the life of 
Julius Caesar, or of Alexander the Great, or of Socra- 
tes, or of Mahomet. Nobody, indeed, does deny the 
general fact. And if even this be admitted, the life 
and death of Jesus Christ must possess for any intelli- 
gent man the highest possible degree of interest. He 
must feel that, inpoint of social and historicalimport- 
ance, it stands alone. Who can deny, that at this 
moment, explain it how we will, Jesus Christ, His 
life. His work, His Person, lives in the hearts of 
multitudes as the object of most cherished and 
■devoted homage ; that He governs the ideas, the. 
aspirations, the social and political action of millions 
of mankind ; that the most active and enterprising 
section of the human family, still, in various senses, 
places itself under the shadow of His Name and 
patronage ; and that if He has many opponents, 
there is no serious probability of His being spirit- 
ually or intellectually dethroned? All this is a 
matter of simple observation. The truth of it is 
most obvious to those who know most about human 
affairs and human history. And it at once invests the 
earthly Life of Christ, and all that illustrates and 
belongs to it with the highest practical and specu- 
lative interest ; with the interest which belongs to 
the great problems of past history, and with the 
interest which belongs to those great living forces 
that make themselves felt day by day around us, 
a,nd contribute powerfully towards determining the 
current of events. Not to be interested in the life 
of Jesus Christ, then, is to be, I do not say irre- 
ligious, but unintelligent. It is to be insensible to 
the nature and claims of tbe most powerful force 
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that has over moulded the thought and swayed 
the destinies of civilised men/^"^ 

lu this Introduction only a few points can be 
briefly noticed. Details will be given in succeed- 
ing chapters. 

Among the claims of Jesus Christ to attention^ 
the following may be mentionedf: — 

1. The Circumstances under which He was 
brought up. — Until thirty years of age^ His life was 
spent ^Un the most despised village of the most 
depised province of a conquered land.'’^ The son 
of a village carpenter^ Himself following the same 
trade;, he was not^ like Moses, learned in all the 
wisdom of the Bgyptians.^^ Tbe very leisure for 
study had been denied Him by the stern conditions 
of Working-life^ and the taunt of scorn is instantly 
cast upon His pretensions, ^ Is not this the carpen- 
ter?^ How knoweth this man letters having 
never learned ?^ 

2. His short Public Ministry. — Moses was the 
leader and teacher of the Israelites for forty years. 
Buddha began his mendicant life when about 
thirty, and died in his eightieth year. Mahomet 
claimed to have received his first revelation in the 
fortieth year of his age, and died when about sixty- 
three. 

^^Uabidden and unknown, Jesus comes forth. 
Without patronage from the rich, without counten- 
ance from the learned, without sympathy from the 
men of his own nation, He emerges from the deep 
seclusion of Nazareth, — a friendless artisan Prophet, 
to bear His resistless testimony against superstition, 
against hypocrisy, against a corrupt priesthood, 

* Abridged from Some Elements of Religion. Other extracts 
are from the same work. 

t His miracles will form the subject of a separate chapter. 
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against all falsehood, and against all sin. He gath- 
ers a little hand around Him, — obscure in station 
like Himself, and after having travelled with this 
handful of disciples over the cities and villages of 
Palestine, and having, in the course of His jour- 
neys, given to them a body of teaching unsurpassed 
for the purity of its precepts, the sublimity of its 
doctrines, and the augustness of its disclosures, — 
after a ministry of three short years, and under 
a ban of infamy and disgrace, He dies. 

Does the history of philosophy, of legislation, 
of any achieved success of the human mind furnish 
any parallel to this ? Is it possible, upon ordinary 
human conditions, to explain how an obscure, un- 
befriended mechanic, beginning his teaching labours 
at thirty years of age, and dying at thirty-three, 
could, in that brief interval, secure the establish- 
ment of a system, which should effect an entire re- 
volution of human thought, and sweep the most 
hoary superstitions from the face of the earth 
* 3. ^ His Teaching. — The following is a short 
summary : — 

His words have been like leaven cast into the 
mass of humanity. He made religion spiritual in- 
stead of ceremonial and external ; universal, instead 
of local. He gave us the magnificent dowry of 
ffaith in One Common Father of the whole human 
race, and, thus, of a world-wide brotherhood of all 
mankind. He confirmed the doctrine of our im- 
mortality, and scattered abroad the germs of a 
heavenly life by His fundamental requirements of 
love to God and our neighbour. All reforms of 
individual and public life lie veiled in these princi- 
ples, awaiting the advance of our moral sense, to 


* Moore’s Age and the Gospel f pp. 72, 74. 
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apprehend and apply them. They have already 
given freedom to the slave ; raised woman ; puri- 
fied morals ; mitigated wars ; created liberty ; and 
made humanity a growing force^ in things private^ 
civih and political. All that love to our fellow-men 
can prompt finds itself only a copy of that life 
which was spent in continually doing good, and 
the noblest self-sacrifice for others finds itself anti- 
cipated by Calvary. To the individual Christian, 
Jesus is the Divine Saviour, to believe in Whom 
is life everlasting ; to know Whom is to have peace 
with Grod/^* 

4. His Character — It is not in the unrivalled 
exhibition of any one form of human excellence, 
whether purity or humility, or charity, or courage, 
or veracity, or self-denial, or justice, or considera- 
tion for others, that we best appreciate the signifi- 
cance of our Lord’s Human character. It is in the 
equal balance of all excellence, in the absence of 
any warping, disturbing, exaggerating influence, 
that modern writers have been forward to recognize 
a moral sublimity, which they can discover nowhere 
else in history/’t 

5. His Claims. — The unbounded personal pre- 
tensions which Christ advances, remain throughout 
a subject of ever-recurring astonishment.’’ ■ That 
which is so striking, so ovei’powering in the 
Gospels is perhaps less the precise language which 
our Lord uses about Himself, than the consistent 
bearing which He assumes towards His disciples 
and mankind. His attitude is that of One who 
takes His claims for granted ; who has no errors 
to confess, no demands to explain, or to apologize 
for ,* no restraining instinct of self-distrust to keep 

* Geikie’s Life of Christy Preface, ix, x. f Liddon. 
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Him in the background ; no shrinking from high 
command, based upon a sense of the possible 
superiority of those around Him. It is the bearing 
of One who claims to be the First of all, the centre 
of all, with entire simplicity indeed, but also with 
unhesitating decision.’^* 

6. His Influence. — Jesus said that He was a 
King, although His Kingdom was not a temporal 
sovereignty ; His reign was to endure for ever ; 
and ultimately He was to be acknowledged by the 
whole human race. ^^Iflbe lifted up from the 
earth, will draw all men unto Me.’^ What human 
foresight could have anticipated the fact, that the 
crucifixion of a Galilean peasant would form the 
most attractive influence which has been exerted 
on the hearts of men, throughout all succeeding 
ages Christianity has made the cross, ^'the in- 
strument of a slaveys agony, a symbol moi-e glorious 
than the diadem of kings.’’^ 

The whole force of the Roman Empire, the most 
powerful the world ever saw, was exerted for more 
than two centuries to support heathenism, and 
prevent the spread of the Gospel. Principal Cairns 
thus describes the extirpation by Christianity of 
idolatry, such as it existed in the old Roman 
world : — 

‘‘’That system, from the Euphrates to the far- 
thest shore of Britain, from the Nile to the forests 
of Germany, has utterly passed away. The whole 
regions around the Mediterranean, to the limits of 
civilization and beyond them, have ‘changed their 
gods^ ; and though something, as time advanced, 
may be claimed for Mabommedanism, the great, 
decisive, all -prevailing impulses have come from 


* Liddon. 
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Christianity. The classic Paganism, Greek and 
Roman, the Syrian, the Egyptian, the North 
African, the Druidic, and ultimately the Teutonic,, 
have all fallen to rise no more ; and at this moment 
there is not on the face of the earth a single 
worshipper of ^the great goddess Diana/ or Hhe 
image that fell down from Jupiter,’ of Baal or 
Dagon, of Isis or Serapis, of Thor or Wodiu.” 

A movement has already commenced which will 
lead to a like change in Asia. The temples o£ 
Vishnu and Siva, the shrines of Buddha and 
Confucius, will yet be similarly deserted, and 
from East to West, only one God, ^^Our Father in 
heaven,” will be acknowledged. 

From the earliest times the enemies of Christian- 
ity have been predicting its speedy extinction 
but it holds on its course, triumphing over every- 
obstacle. 

Nations pass away,” said Napoleon Bonaparte ; 

Thrones crumble ; but the Church remains. Alex- 
ander, Ceesar, Charlemagne, and myself founded 
empires. But on what did we rest the creations 
of our genius ? Upon force. Jesus Christ alone 
founded His empire upon love ; and at this hour^ 
millions of men would die for Him.” 

Truth should embrace the universe. Such is 
Christianity ; — the only religion which destroys 
sectional prejudices ; the only one which proclaims 
the unity and the absolute brotherhood of the whole 
human family ; the only one which is purely spirit- 
ual ; in fine, the only one which assigns to all^ 
without distinction, for a true country, the bosom 
of the Creator, God,” 

* One of the latest was by Colonel Olcott, who said that 
Madame Blavatsky was to tear “ Christianity to tatters,” 
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7. Testimonies to Jesus Christ. — The following 
extracts show how Jesus Christ has been regarded 
bj noted men of different opinions and countries : 

Kesliab Chandra Sen says : — 

I cherish the profoundest reverence for the character 
of Jesus, and the lofty ideal of moral truth which he 
taught and lived.’^ 

Goethe, the great German writer, says : — 

“ I esteem the G-ospels to be thoroughly genuine, for 
there shines forth from them the reflected splendour of a 
sublimity, proceeding from the person of Jesus Christ, and 
of as divine a kind as was ever manifested upon earth.” 

Bichter, another German writer, calls Jesus 

The purest of the mighty, the mightiest among the 
pure, who, with His pierced hands, raised up empires from 
their foundations, turned the stream of history from its 
old channel, and still continues to rule and guide the ages.” 

Boussean, a distinguished French writer of the 
last century, says : — 

“ Can a book, at once so sublime and wise, be the work of 
man ? Can the person, whose history it relates, be Himself 
a man ? Does it contain the language of an enthusiast or 
an ambitious sectary ? What sweetness, what purity in His 
manners 1 What affecting goodness in His instructions ! 
What sublimity in His maxims ! What profound wisdom 
in His discourses ! What presence of mind ! What ingen- 
uity of justice in His replies ! Whence could Jesus have 
derived among His countrymen this elevated and pure 
morality, of which He alone has given the precept and ex- 
ample P From the bosom of the most furious bigotry, the 
most exalted wisdom is heard, and the simplicity of the 
most heroic virtues honours the vilest of the people. Yes, 
if the life and death of Socrates are those of a philosopher, 
the life and death of Jesus Christ are those of a God.” 

Benan, a brilliant French writer of the present 
days, says : — 

Jesus is in every respect unique, andnothiug can be com- 
pared with Him. This Christ of the Gospels is the most 
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beauteous iucaruatiou of God iu the “ f terns, ^viz 

nioral mau-&odmma^. n° 

His beauty is after moral beauty, 

long as one noble with joyful ecstacy 

whilst one lofty soul • ohrist will have wor- 

before the realization of the divin.|. ^n 
shippers by reason of the part of His bein„ wn 
eternal. 

John Stuart Mill says 

of no use to say t'r^'t Chr > jg 

adLSKs b\V superadded 

iS'^^S'Abr&enting The s 

JrTeS °gLts°TBrmB®Tith the qualities of pro- 
K the S?eatest moral reformer and martyr to that 

a better translation of the rule of ^^rtue from the absHact 
into the concrete, than to endeavour so to live than Obrist 
would approve our life,” 

Carlyle says ; — 

“ The tidin<^'s of the most important event ever trans- 
acted il the world is the life and death of the divine Man 
in Judea, at once the symptom and cause of immeasurable 

jltT^of Naza?eth,'^our divinest 
the human thoughts not reached. A symbol of quite 
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perennial, infinite character, whose significance will ever 
demand to be anew inquired into, and anew made manifest.” 

Lecky, the English historian^ thus shows the 
effects of Christas life ; — 

‘‘ It was reserved for Christianity to present to the world, 
a character, which, through all the changes of eighteen 
centuries, has inspired the hearts of men with an im- 
passioned love : has shown itself capable of acting on all 
ages, temperaments, and conditions ; has been not only the 
highest pattern of virtue, but the strongest incentive to its 
practice ; and has exercised so deep an influence, that the 
simple record of three years of active life has done more to 
regenerate and soften mankind than all the discnssions of 
philosophers and all the exhortations of moralists.” 

Jesus, the very thought of Thee 
With sweetness fills the breast ; 

But sweeter far Thy face to see. 

And in Thy presence rest. 

No voice can sing, no heart can frame, 

Nor can the memory find, 

A sweeter sound than Thy blest name, 

0 Saviour of mankind. 

O Hope of every contrite heart, 

0 Joy of all the meek, 

To those who fall how kind Thou art. 

How good to those who seek ! 

But what to those who find ? Ah ! this 
Nor tongue nor pen can show ; 

The love of Jesus, what it is, 

None but His loved ones know, 

Jesus, our only joy be Thou, 

As Thou our Prize wilt be ; 

In Thee be all our glory now, 

And through eternity. 


8t. Bernard. 
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II. The Preparation for Christ. 

The Pirst Proarise. — In maDy parts of the world 
there are traditions of a golden age. They existed 
among the ancient Greeks and Romans^ as well as 
among the Hindus of the present day. Probably 
they arose from the fact that God created Adam 
and Eve^ the first man and woman^ perfectly holy^ 
and placed them in the garden of Eden^ with every 
thing around fitted to minister to their happiness. 

Tempted by Satan^ the evil spirit, in the form of 
a serpent, our first parents soon fell from their 
state of innocence by disobeying God, and the 
sentence was pronounced, Dust thou art, and 
unto dust shalt thou return.^^ Still, before Adam 
and Eve were sent out of Paradise, the promise 
was graciously given that the seed of the woman 
should bruise the head of the serpent, or that One, 
descended from Eve, would overcome Satan. 
Through Him, we may obtain entrance to an abode 
far happier than the garden of Eden with all its 
delights. 

Divine Incarnations. — The idea of God taking a 
human body is familiar to the Hindus. The reputed 
avat^ras of yishnu are well known. Krishna says 
in the Bbagavad Gita Whensoever religion fades 
and irreligion prevails, then I produce myself.^' 
The expectation is general that at the close of 
the Kali Tug, the Kalki avatd^ra will come, when 
Vishnu, on a white horse, will destroy the wicked, 
and restore the earth to its original purity. 

Glimpses of great truths are to be found in such 
conceptions. They show the belief that the saE 
vation of the world is beyond human power, and 
requires Divine interposition.' Another idea is that as 
it was man who sinned, his saviour, to suffer in his 
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roorQ;, mast partake of His nature. Teaching by 
example is far more effective thaa mere precept. 
A Divine incarnation can so display the beauties of 
Holiness^ that our hearts will be drawn towards 
them with an influence impossible in any other way. 
Humanity also yearns for one who can sympathise 
with it in its troubles. All these requirements are 
met in Jesus Christy the spotless Avatara. 

It should be understood that the incarnation of 
Christ — God manifest in the flesV^ — differs in 
several moat important respects from Hindu incar- 
nations. Stilljthey have some ideas in common. 

Sacrifices. — In the early ages of the world, people 
were very much like children. It is not known 
when writing was invented, but even for many 
centuries after books were in existence, veiy few 
could read. Teaching through something that 
could be seen, was therefore necessary. 

The feeling is universal that man is a sinner, and 
that sin deserves punishment. Hence sacrifices 
have existed during all ages, and among all nations. 
The idea that pervades sacrifice is substitution. 
The offerer sometimes laid his hand on the head of 
the victim, saying, I give thee this life instead 
of mine/^ He acknowledged his guilt ; but hoped 
that God would accept the sacrifice in his stead. 

Sacrifices prevailed largely among the old Ary- 
ans. The most prominent feature of the Yedic 
religion,^’ says the Rev, K. S. Macdonald, its 
sacrifices. Scarcely a hymn is found in which 
sacrifice is not alluded to. The very first verse of 
the very first hymn runs : ‘ I glorify Agni, the 
PiiTohit of the sacrifice.-^ Another hymn says : 
^ Do thou lead us safe through all sins by the way 
of sacrifice.'’^ The Tandy a Maha Brahmana of the 
^SamcL Veda says ^of sacrifice : Whatever sins we 
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have committed, knowing or nnknomng, thou art 
fhrannulment ^thereof. Thon art the annulment 

""^ihrslmeBrahmana contains the remarkable 
statement that » Prajdpati, the Lord of creatures 
offered himself a sacrifice for the benefit of the 
devas.” Max Miiller, referring to the whole conti- 
nent of Africa, says : “ Whereyer we now seek kraals 
and cattle-pens depend upon it there 
once, as there is to be seen even now, the ^smoke 
of sacrifices rising up from earth to ^e^ven. 

Sacrifices were appointed by God to show tha 
sorrowfor sinis not enough ; that“ without 
of blood there is no remission. But animal sacri- 
fices were only like a shadow of the great sacrifice 
that was to be offered, and their chief object was to 
keep it in remembrance. After the death of th 
Divine lucaraation, they were to cease. 

The Jewish high priest and the whole or the 
temple service, were typical of Christ. 

Prophecies of a Saviour.-It ^as been mentioned 
that before our first parents left Eden, they were 
told of a coming Deliverer. This promise was 
repeated in various ways during the next four 
thousand years. 

As men increased in numbers, they became more 
and more wicked, till at last the earth was - 

with violence. God then destroyed by a flood all 
the people, except a good man, called Noah, and 
his family, who were saved in a kind of ship. A 
tradition of this is found in India. An account is 
given in the Vedas of Mann being saved in a ship, 
which was fastened to a peak of the Himalayas, 
and becoming the second father of the human race. 

Even after the flood, when men multiplied, they 
grew worse and worse y the one true God was for- 
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gotten, and idolatry was openly practised as early 
as tbe days of Shem, the son of JSToah. God chose 
a single nation, to be kept separate from all others, 
to preserve a knowledge of Himself. The great 
ancestor of this nation was called Abraham. He 
first lived between the rivers Euphrates and Tigris ; 
but God told him to go to a land which he would 
show him. This country was Canaan, or Palestine, 
on the eastern coast o£ the Mediterranean. It was 
to be given to the descendants of Abraham, in one 
of whom all nations of the earth were to be blessed. 
Jacob, a grandson of Abraham, was afterwards 
called Israel. He and his family went to Egypt, 
where they greatly increased in numbers. Pharaoh, 
the Egyptian king, cruelly oppressed them ; but 
under Moses as their leader, they were delivered, 
and brought to Canaan. Daring the life-tim© of 
'Moses, a body of laws was given them, suited to 
their condition. Moses told the Israelites that God 
would raise up a prophet from among them, like 
himself, to whom they were to listen. This was 
about fifteen centuries before He came. 

During the next thousand years, different pro- 
phets foretold many events connected with the 
promised Saviour. The time was mentioned ; He 
was to belong to the tribe of Judah and the family 
of David ; the place was named Bethlehem ; He was 
to he born of a virgin ; He was to have a fore-run- 
ner ; He was to perform wonderful works, yet He 
was to be despised, rejected, and put to death; His ■ 
hands and feet were to be pierced; lots were to be 
cast for his garments : He was to be buried in a 
rich man^s grave : bub He was to rise from the " 
dead, and establish a kingdom which would have/ 
no end. 

These prophecies were first written in the Hebrevt 
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language^ and are contained in tliat part of tte 
Christian Scriptures^ called the Old Testament, The 
Old Testament was translated into Greek at Alex- 
andria during the third century before Christ. 
The predictions about Jesus Christ were certainly 
written hundreds of years before He came into the 
world. 

The Roman Empire. — The influence of this in 
preparing the world for the spread of Christianity, 
will be explained in a subsequent chapter. 

The New Testament, which describes the fulfil- 
ment of the prophecies about a Saviour, will next 
be noticed. 


Prophecies or Christ. 

Hail to the Lord’s Anointed, 

Great David’s greater Son; 

Hail, in the time appointed, 

His reign on earth begun ; 

He comes to break oppression, 

To set the captive free, 

To take away transgression, 

And rule in equity. 

He shall come down like showers 
Upon the fruitful earth ; 

And love, joy, hope, like flowers, 
Spring, in His path, to birth. 

Before Him on the mountains 
Shall peace, the herald, go ; 

And righteousness, in fountains, 
From hill to valley flow. 

Kings shall bow down before Him, 
And gold and incense bring ; 

All nations shall adore Him, 

His praise all people sing : 

To him shall prayer unceasing 
And daily vows ascend. 

His kingdom still increasing, 

A kingdom without end. 
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O’er every foe victorious, 

He on His throne shall rest ; 

Hrom age to age more glorious, 
All-blessing and all-blest. 

The tide of time shall never 
His covenant remove ; 

His Name shall stand for ever, — 

That Name to us is Love. 

Montgomery. 


III. The New Testament. 

The Title- — The New Testament of our Lord 
AND Sayiour Jesus Christ, is the full English title 
of the collection of books, containing the life of 
Jesus Christ, and the teaching of His Apostles. 
In Greek, the language in which it was first written, 
it is simply called The New Covenant, This name 
was given to distinguish it from the Old Covenant, 
The word Testament comes through the Latin trans- 
lation. 

Jesus* means Saviour, Christ means anointed. 
Kings and priests were set apart by anointing them 
with oil. Jesus Christ means the anointed, or the 
appointed. Saviour. The Hebrew name for Christ, 
’having the same meaning, is Messiah, 

The whole volume containing the Christian sacred 
books is generally called the Bible, or the Holy 
Bible. The word Bihle comes from a Greek word, 
signifying hooh. It was first used in the plural 
The hoohs/^ in modern languages it has become a 
singular noun. The oldest name, The Scripture^ or 
The Scriptures, comes from the Latin word, signi- 
fying writing. The Word of God is another 
expressive term. 


* Jesus 13 the Greek form of the Hebrew Joshua . 
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Thougli tii6 Bible^ taken together, forms a com- 
plete whole, it is really a collection of sixty-sis 
hooks, written by forty authors, oyer a space of 
about fifteen centuries. It consists of two great 
divisions — the Old Testament^ written before the 
birth of Christ, and the Neiv Testament, after His 
ascension to heaven. 

The word covenant means agreement. The Old 
Covenant was made with the Israelites through 
Moses; the Neio Covenant came through Jesus 
Christ. The word Testament means will, a writing 
by which, a person shows what is to be done with 
his property after his death. The New Testament 
may be said to contain the will of Jesus Christ,, 
sealed with His own blood. 

When Written.— Jesus Christ Himself wrote 
nothing. Oral teaching was for several years tho 
only means employed in the spread of Christianity. 
The Apostles, men sent out by Jesus Christ to 
make known his Gospel, were eye-witnesses from 
the beginning, and they simply told what they had 
seen and. heard. The Apostle Paul was specially 
appointed to preach to the Gentiles, or the nations 
other than Jews. He visited a number of cities 
where Christain congregations were‘ formed. It 
was for the guidance of these young converts that 
the earliest writings of the New Testament were 
composed. Of the twenty-seven books of the New 
Testament, twenty-one are letters of this kind. 
Pauks Epistles to the Thessalonians, Christiana 
in Europe, are supposed to be among the first. 
They were probably written about twenty year a 
after the death of Christ. As Paul was beheaded 
by the Roman Emperor Nero about 67 a.d., his last 
epistle must have been written before that date. 

- It was desirable that the Apostles should leave 
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"beHnd tliem coxTect accounts of the life of Christ. 
Four books were written by different persons. 
Those by Matthew^ Mark^ and Luke^ were probably 
composed between 60 and 66 a.d. The fourth, 
book^ by the Apostle John^ who lived to a great 
age^ dates from about the close of the century* 
These accounts are called Gospels in the English 
language. The word Gospel means good news. The 
name was first given to the message^, and afterwards 
to the books in which it is contained. The writers 
are called Evangelists, from a Greek word signifying 
makers known oj good news. The Acts of the Apos- 
tles, written by Luke^ contains the early history of 
.the Christian Church. The last book of the New 
Testament^ the Revelation, things made known, of 
the Apostle John, consists chiefly of visions which 
God gave him of future events. 

The whole of the New Testament was written 
within about sixty years after the death of Christ. 

The Gospels. — The Gospels do not give a com- 
plete history of the life of Christ, they are rather 
memoirs, — things remembered. They '^record such 
facts and discourses as explain the nature, and 
prove to different readers, the divine origin of the 
Christian faith. These are written, that ye 
might believe that Jesus is the Christ, and that 
believing ye might have life through His name/^ 
(John XX. M.) Each of the Gospels will be briefly 
noticed, 

Matthew. — 'The Gospel placed first, was written 
by Matthew, a Jew. Before he became a disciple 
of Christ, he^ was called Levi, and was a publican, 
pn tax-gatherer. He collected the customs paid at 
a city called Capernaum. This Gospel was intended 
specially for his countrymen. The author, there- 
fore, does not give any explanation of Jewish cus- 
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toms. It presents Christ as the last and greatest 
Prophet and Lawgiver^ as the Pnlfiller of the Old 
Testament, as the Messiah and King of the traa 
people of Israel/^ The arrangement is not strictly 
in the order of time, as it groups together similar 
works and sayings of Christ. The descent of Christy 
through His reputed father, is traced back to 
Abraham, and there are many quotations from the 
Old Testament prophecies which are declared to 
be fulfilled in Christ. 

Maee. — Mark, or John Mark, was a Jew, pro- 
bably a native of Jerusalem, where his mother Mary 
resided (Acts xii. 12). He was the companion of 
Paul for some years, as also of the Apostle Peter, 
from whom he obtained some of the materials for 
his Gospel. Mark wrote for the instruction of 
Roman converts. Jewish customs are therefore ex- 
plained. He dwells upon the actions rather than the 
teaching of Christ. His Gospel abounds with word 
pictures, which bring the scenes vividly before the 
mind. 

Luke. — The author of this Gospel was a Gentile 
convert, a companion of Paul, who calls him the 
“ beloved physician^^ (Oolossians iv. 14.) He ac- 
knowledges that he had not himself seen what he 
describes, but his account was carefully collected 
from persons who had ‘^^been eye-witnesses from the 
beginning.^ ^ This Gospel, addressed to a convert, 
called Theophilus,* was written specially for Gentile 
Christians. Luke follows the order of time more 
than the other evangelists, and he links Gospel facts 
with other events in ancient history. Jewish cus- 
toms are explained, the genealogy of Christ is traced 
to Adam, the head of the whole human family, and 


* Friend of God, It was a common name. 
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He is presected as the Saviour of the world. Several 
parables are found in this Gospel alone^ as the most 
beautiful of all; The Prodigal Son.’^ 

Luke also wrote the Acts of the Apostles, which 
is virtually a continuation of his Gospel. 

John. — The fourth Gospel is by John^ ^^the 
disciple whom Jesus loved. It was the latest 
written.;, and di:Sers greatly from the other Gospels^ 
which follow; in the main, the same order. He 
begins by showing that Jesus is the eternal Son 
of God; and he relates some miracles not mentioned 
by the other evangelists; but the chief feature of 
his Gospel is the fulness with which it describes 
the closing events in the life of Christ; and the 
way in which spiritual life is to be obtained through 
union with ‘Him, 

John was also the author of three Epistles and 
of Eevelation; the concluding book of the New 
Testament and the latest written. 

Inspiration — To know fully the will of God; 
Hindus, Muhammadans, and Christians all admit 
that a Level ati on from Him is necessary. Brahm- 
ism claimed to stand upon the rock of Intuition/’ 
asserting that no ^^book-revelation” was required. 
Intuition is the striving of the human mind after a 
knowledge of the unseen; Revelation is an unveiling 
by divine power of what would otherwise be un- 
known. The opinions of the wisest and best men, 
are insufidcient. They differ on many important 
points, and even when they agree, they want 
authority. 

Christians believe the Bible to be inspired, or to 
contain a Divine Eevelation. The word inspiration 
means a breathing into. It is here used to denote 
the influence which the Holy Spirit exerted over 
the authors of the different books of Scripture, de- 
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termining .what they should write, and preserving 
them from error. Different views have been held 
as to the extent of inspiration. Some think that it 
included the exact words ; others, the general sense ; 
others that it referred only to religious truth. All 
admit that there is a human element in the Scrip- 
tures, the writers being left f to a certain extent, 
to follow their own style of language. 

In comparing the accounts in the different Gros- 
pels, there may sometimes he apparent discrepancies. 
One evangelist may say that an event took place at 
a certain hour, while another, may mention a differ- 
ent one. The explanation is that the one uses the 
Jewish, the other the Romau reckoning of time. 
In other cases some circumstaxice may be omitted, 
which would harmonise the whole. Half-educated 
opponents of Christianity are fond of bringing for- 
ward alleged contradiotions ; but one of the ablest 
sceptical journals in England makes the following 
admission : ^^It is useless to carp at small minor de- 
tails. All histories contain variations, or if you like 
to call them, contradictions on minor points. This 
has been the case with ewery history that has been 
written from Herodotus to Mr. Froude.^’ 

Although the doctrine of Inspiration is very im- 
portant, the truth of Christianity does not hinge 
upon it. Supposing the Grospels not inspired,^^ 
says Oonder, or that we bad no reason to think 
them inspired, yet, if they give us the testimony 
of truthful and capable eye-witnesses and ear-wit- 
nesses of these facts, they supply the required 
foundation of our faith/^ 

This little volume is intended primarily for edu- 
cated Hindus. All that is assumed, at present, of the 
Gospels is that the writers were honest men who 
had good opportunities of seeing or hearing about 
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wbat they wrote, and were sufficiently intelligent 
to form reasonable opinions about what they saw 
and heard 

Manuscripts and Versions of the New Testa- 
ment.— The language spoken in Palestine at the 
time of Christ was Aramaic, a kind of Syriac, of the 
same family as Hebrew, the ancient language of 
the Jews. The New Testament was written in 
Greek, which was then the most widely known 
language, as English is at present. 

Some of the New Testament manuscripts are 
probably the oldest in the world. One found in a 
building on Mount Sinai was written in the fourth 
century ; another, preserved in the Vatican Library 
at Kome, is of about the same age. Later ones are 
very numerous. Translations of the New Testa- 
ment were made into Latin and Syriac during the 
second century. Portions of it were translated 
into Anglo-Saxon in the eighth century. The whole 
Bible was translated into English in the fourteenth 
century. The English Version now in common use 
was completed in 1611, during the reign of James 
I. A revised translation recently issued. 

The original is not divided into chapters and 
verses. This arrangement was adopted about 
three centuries ago for easy reference. 

The use of italics in the Bible is peculiar. They 
are not employed, as in other books, to give em- 
phasis ; but they mark out words which are not 
represented in the original, but which are added in 
order to complete the sense in English. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society has, directly 
or indirectly, published the Bible, in whole or in 
patt, in about 300 languages. # 

How to be Head. — The good to be obtained from 
the New Testament will depend upon the way in 
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vihich it is used. Some^ alas 1 read only fco carp nr 
even to scoff. This is the case with some men in 
India who could not pass the Entrance Examination 
of the Universities. On the other hand^ the illus- 
trious Bacon could say, Thy creatures have been 
my books, but Thy Scriptures much more/’ Sir 
Isaac Newton was a diligent student of the Bible. 
^^We account the Holy Scriptures/’ says he, to 
be the most sublime philosophy.” Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, shortly before his death, said to a young 
man, Bead the Bible every day of your life.” 
Numerous similar testimonies might be quoted. 
Solomon says, A scorner seeketh wisdom and 
findeth it not.” The meek will God teach His 
way.” 

Nor ought the New Testament to be taken up 
simply from curiosity or to while away in idle hour. 
It should be read with a sincere desire to obtain 
spiritual benefit. It should be studied daily, with 
a reverent, teachable spirit Say with the Psalm- 
ist, ^^I will hear what God the Lord will speak.” 
Psalm Ixx. Any available helps should be used. 
Comparing one passage with another is often of 
great assistance. Short explanations of some words 
are given in the Appendix ; but Commentaries and 
Bible Dictionaries should be consulted, if they can 
be obtained. There should be earnest prayer. 
Say with David, Open Thou mine eyes, that I may 
behold wondrous things out of Thy law Make 
me to understand Thy precepts.” One or two ex- 
amples of prayers will be found in the Appendix. 
There should also be a willingness to obey the 
teaching of Scripture. It is of no use for the sick 
man to know what the proper medicine is, unless 
he takes it ; and in like manner it is of no use 
to read the New Testament, if we do not imbibe 
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its spirit, and carry out its precepts in our daily- 
life. There is also the promise, any man willeth 
to do His will, he shall know of the doctrine 
whether it be of Grod/^ John yii. 17. 

The Excellence op the Bible. 

Thy thoughts are here, my God, 

Expressed in words divine. 

The utterance of heavenly lips 
In every sacred line. 

More durable they stand 
I’han the eternal hills ; 

Far sweeter and more musical 
Than music of earth’s rills. 

Thine, Thine, this book, though given 
In man’s poor human speech. 

Telling of things unseen, unheard, 

Beyond all human reach. 

A thousand hammers keen, 

With fiery force and strain, 

Brought down on it in rage and hate, 

Have struck this gem in vain. 

Against this sea-swept rock 
Ten thousand storms their will 

Of foam and rage have wildly spent ; 

It lifts its calm face still. 

It standeth and will stand, 

Without or change or age, 

The word of majesty and light, 

The church’s heritage. 

Bonar. 


lY. Palestine and its People. 

A short account will be given of Palestine, 
where Jesns Christ, the promised Messiah, was 
born. 
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Pliysical Peatures. — Midway between England 
and India^ lies one of the most remarkable countries 
of the globe^ Palestine — so called from the Philis* 
tines^ who occupied the south-western part at an 
early period. Its greatest length is about 180 
miles^ and its average breadth about 70. The total 
area is about 12^000 square miles — half the size 
of Ceylon or Oudh. The western parfc^ Palestine 
Proper^ includes about 6,600 square miles, — nearly 
the same as Travancore. It never reckoned more 
than five millions of inhabitants, and it now con- 
tains less than one-tenth of that number. Once it 
was the most beautiful country on the earth ; now 
it is a desolation, hardly able to maintain the scat- 
tered population who occupy it. Its ancient inhab- 
itants are a byword. 

The geographical appearances of the region are 
also remarkable. It seems shut in on all sides. 
Its western boundary is the Mediterranean or Great 
Sea, yet that sea was never covered with the ship- 
ping of the Jews. On the south-west, it is desert. 
On the south, a range of high hills and the barren 
sands of Arabia forbid all access to the wilder- 
ness of Sinai, and the waters of the Red Sea. On 
the east, we have the sandy plains of Arabia, 
stretching away to the great river, the river 
Euphrates P and, on the north, a mountain chain 
terminating on the snow-capped summits of Leba- 
non. Horses and ships (both those of the sea and 
those of the desert) were alike forbidden to the in- 
habitants of this region, and it was clearly intended 
that they should live alone among the nations. 

And yet Palestine seems adapted to play no un- 
important part in the history of our race. It is 
nearly in the centre of the ancient world, equally 
distantfrom theheartof Asia, Africa, andof Europe, 
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and on tte bigti road between tbem all. One of its 
plains has been a battle-field of successive armies 
for more than 8,000 years. From this region have 
flowed the truths and precepts which have civilized 
and blessed the earth. All western nations look to 
it as the origin of their greatness, and Mohammed 
himself has extolled the religion for which it is 
illustrious: the religion which was taught by the 
lips, and embodied in the life of the Son of God. 
All indeed that is commendable in the teaching of 
the Arabian prophet is taken from those disclosures 
which the earlier religion of the people of this dis- 
trict had revealed. 

Nor is it uninteresting to glance over the surface 
of this region, and mark its peculiarities. Here, by 
the sea-board, lie the beautiful plains of Philistia 
and Sharon ; and between the two ranges of hills 
(the Eastern and Western Ghats, as we may call 
them), which run nearly parallel from north to 
south throughout the whole laud, lies the valley of 
the Jordan, reaching from the sides of Lebanon to 
the Dead Sea. Beyond Lebanon, again, the vall^ 
stretches away still northward (under the name of 
Coele- Syria) to the very centre of Asia Minor. This 
mountain range of Lebanon, it may be noticed, rises 
to the height of 10,000 feet, and is covered, during 
most part of the year, with snow. On its sides and 
at its base are found most of the productions both 
of the tropical and of the temperate zones. Near 
the summit are the cedar and fir. Higher still are 
the lichens and moss of the polar regions. Around 
the centre-belt grow the oak and other hard woods 
of Europe, with corn and olives. Lower still is the 
vine ,• and over Damascus and Palmyra may be still 
seen groves of the palm and the fig. Similar dis- 
tricts of hill and valley cover the whole country. 
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Here in the north is the pa,sture"groiind of Oarmel, 
where the prophet Amos fed his flocks. Here near 
Jericho, the city of palm-trees, is perpetual summer. 
A careful observer, looking only at the surface of 
the country itself, would pronounce it the fitting 
residence of a hardy and prosperous race. It com- 
bines the bracing cold of Darjiling with the fruit- 
fulness of the alluvial districts of Bengal or 
Oujarat. 

Of the unevenness of these regions, and the conse- 
quent variety of temperature and production, we 
may judge from the fact that the Jordan springs 
from hills whose base is more than 2,000 feet above 
its final resting place in the Dead Sea, and the sur- 
face of that sea is nearly 3,000 feet lower than 
Jerusalem, though only twenty miles distant ; while 
Jerusalem itself is so surr rounded by hills, as to be 
an emblem of the good ; for as the mountains are 
round about’^ it, so the Lord is about them that 
fear Him.^^* 

The Inhabitants. — Palestine was at first chiefly 
peopled by tribes, descended from Canaan, a grand- 
son of Noah. Hence the earliest name was the 
Land of Canaan, On account of their wickedness, 
the Canaanites were destroyed or driven out to 
make way for the Israelites, the descendants of 
Abraham. This was about 1450 years before Christ, 
The earliest hymns of the Eig-Veda were composed 
about the same time, probably not long after the 
Aryans first entered India. 

For about four centuries after their settlement 
in Canaan, the Israelites were under oifficers, called 
Judges, raised up from time to time to deliver 
them from their enemies. About 1100 b. c. they 


* Chiefly abridged from Christ our Life, by Dr, Angus. 
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desired a king, and Saul was appointed. He was 
succeeded by David, a great warrior, who so en- 
larged his dominions tbat they extended to the 
Euphrates. Solomon, David^s son, was famed for 
his wisdom. Under his son, the country was 
divided into two kingdoms, — Judah, in the south, 
and Israel in the north. The kings of Israel were 
all bad, and God allowed them to be carried away 
captive by the Assyrians, 721 £. o. Some of the 
kings of Judah were good men, others wicked. 
In 588 B. c. Nebuchadnezzar, King of Babylon, took 
Jerusalem, and carried the people away captive. 
Cyrus, King of Persia, allowed the Jews to go 
back to their own country. 

After the return from the captivity, the Jews 
were at times under the nations around, at times 
ruled by their own high priests. Pompey, the 
great Eoman general, after annexing Syrih, took 
Jerusalem 63 b. c., and made Palestine tributary. 
In 47 B. c., Julius Caesar appointed an Edomite, 
named Antipater, ruler of Judea, ' and one of his 
sons, named Herod, was made King of Palestine by 
the Roman Senate. The first Herod was surnamed 
the great on account of his victories and the 
magnificent buildings he erected ; but he was noto- 
rious for his cruelty, The Roman Emperor Aug- 
ustus said of him, ^^It is better to be his pig 
than his son.’^** After a long reign, Herod died a 
miserable death.' He wished his dominions divided 
among his sons. To Archelaus he left Judea and 
Samaria; to Herod Antipas, Galilee and Perea; 
and to Philip, the districts to the north of Perea. 
Archelaus was such a tyrant, that he was deposed 
by the Romans, and his part of the country was 


* In Greek the words for pig and son are somewhat alike. 
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placed under a Roman governor, subordinate to 
the governor of Syria. The sons of Herod occu- 
pied a relation to the Roman emperor similar to 
that which the Nizam, Holkar and other Indian 
princes hold to the Queen of England. 

Seligiotis Condition. — The Jews, after their re- 
turn from Babylon, were entirely weaned from 
idolatry. The temple at Jerusalem was rebuilt, and 
the great festivals were observed as in former times. 

The Council,* composed of 72 priests, scribes, 
and elders, of each an equal number, decided all 
questions ; but the power of life and death was 
taken away from it by the Romans. 

Two leading sects sprang up after the captivity. 
The Pharisees, the principal sect, were so called 
from a Hebrew word, meaning separated. They 
looked upon themselves as very holy, and despised 
others as unclean, very much like bigoted Hindus 
in this country. The traditions of the elders, or 
sayings handed down, were looked upon as of 
more authority than the Scriptures themselves. 
They paid great attention to ceremonies ; they 
fasted often ; they paid tithes on the smallest herbs, 
although this was not required ; they made long 
prayers at the corner of streets to be seen of men. 
Jesus Christ condemned severely their pride, hy- 
pocrisy, and oppression of the poor. Still, there 
were some good men among them. 

The Sadducees were the opposite of the Phari- 
sees. The latter believed too much ; the former too 
little. The Sadducees accepted only the five books 
of Moses. They denied the existence of angels or 
spirits ; they held that the soul dies with the body, 
and that there is no future state. They gave them- 


* Called the Sanhedrin, from the Greek Synedrion. 
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selves up to ease and pleasure, caring little for 
religion. They were not numerous, but the high, 
priest in the time of Christ, belonged to them, and 
some of them were rich. 

The Samaritans^ between Judea and Galilee, were 
descendants of persons sent by the king of Assyria 
to people the country after he had carried captive 
the Israelites. They were a mixed race from va- 
rious nations, but in course of time, they claimed 
Jewish descent. They received the five books 
of Moses, and built a temple for themselves on 
Mount Gerizim. The Jews, hated the Samaritans, 
and their very name was a term of reproach. 
There are still a few of their descendants in Pales- 
tine, observing the Mosaic law. 

The Scribes were not a sect. Printing was still 
unknown, and the books of Scripture had to be 
copied. This was done by men called* As 
they thus became well acquainted with the laws of 
Moses, they were regarded as its teachers. In the 
New Testament they are sometimes called lawyers. 
Like the Pharisees, they made void the law by 
their traditions. They paid great attention to tri- 
fling matters, while they neglected justice and 
mercy. They were mostly Pharisees. 

Persons from other nations who had accepted 
the Jewish religion were numerous. They were 
called Proselytes of righteousness^’ 

were circumcised, and observed all the Mosaic law. 

Proselytes of the gate’’ were not circumcised, but 
pledged themselves to give up idolatry, and to 
worship the true God. 

Expectations of a Deliverer. — The Jews chafed 
greatly under Eoman rule, and were earnestly 


* Prom jpj'os, towards, and eleutho, to come. 
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looking for the fulfilment of prophecy regarding 
the Messiah. But they took notice only of such 
predictions as agreed with their own desires. They 
expected a mere temporal king^ who would take 
revenge on their enemies^ and found a universal 
empire with Jerusalem as its capital. All the 
wealth and glory of the world were thus to fall into 
their hands. Only here and there was there a Jew 
who had higher and holier thoughts of ^^the conso- 
lation of Israel/^ — who looked for deliverance from 
sin rather than from an earthly yoke. 

The Heavenly Jeeusalem. 

(Jerusalem, the capital of Palestine, is often used by 
Christian writers as a type of heaven.) 

Jerusalem the golden. 

With milk and honey blest, 

Beneath thy contemplation 
Sink heart and voice opprest ; 

I know not, 0 I know not. 

What joys await us there ; 

What radiancy of glory, 

What bliss beyond compare! 

They stand, those halls of Zion, 

All jubilant with song. 

And bright with many an angel, 

And all the martyr throng ; 

The Prince is ever in them. 

The daylight is serene ; 

The pastures of the blessed 
Are decked in glorious sheen. 

There is the throne of David ; 

And there, from care released, 

The shout of them that triumph, 

The song of them that feast ; 

And they who, with their Leader, 

Have conquered in the fight, 

For ever and for ever 
' Are clad in robes of white, 
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0 f weet and blessed country, 

Tbe home of Grod’s elect ! 

0 sweet and blessed country, 

That eager hearts expect ! 

Jesu, in m^rcy bring ns 
To that dear land of rest : 

Who art, with Grod the Father, 

And Spirit, ever blest. 

Bernard of Oluny. 


THE GOSPELS, 

V. The Childhood of Jesus Christ. 

Some account will now be given of the life of 
Jesus Christy with remarks about His teaching. 
The space available, however, is so limited, that 
only a few points can be noticed, and these imper- 
fectly. The reader is earnestly recommended to 
study the four Gospels themselves. Some events 
are described and discourses given in one Gospel 
which are not to be found in the others. All of 
them should, therefore, be read. 

The Trinity.— John begins his Gospel by referring 
to the pre-existence of Christ. In the beginning 
was the Word, and the Word was with God, and 
the Word was God.^^ A wo7'd is that by which we 
communicate our thoughts. The Son of God may 
be called the Word,^^ because by Him God makes 
known His will to men. John here declares His 
divinity: ^^the Word was God. He afterwards 
mentions His incarnation. The Word was made 
flesh, and dwelt among us, (and we beheld His 
glory, the glory as of the only begotten of the 
Father) full of grace and truth. John i. 1, 14. 

Our own existence is a mystery. It is reasonable 
to suppose that the nature of God is far more in- 
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compreiiensible. The Bible most emphatically, as- 
serts the Diyine Unity. At the same time we learn 
from the Scriptures that in the Godhead there are 
three persons of equal power and glory^ called 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. This union of three 
in one is called the Trinity, though the term itself 
does not occur in the Bible. 

There may seem to be a contradiction in saying 
that God is one and yet three. It may be asked, 
how can one be three and three one ? This objec- 
tion might be valid if the terms were understood 
in the same sense in each case. But an illustration 
will show that a living being may be one in one 
sense and three in another. Man is a unit, yet he 
consists of body, soul, and spirit. While tlie com- 
parison is by no means parallel, and can, in no 
degree, assist us in comprehending the Trinity, it 
shows that it does not involve any> contradiction. 

Again, it should be understood that when Jesus 
Christ is called the Son of God, the meaning is not 
that He is a Son born in the ordinary way. The 
supposition were blasphemy. It must be evident^ 
that the language is figurative, and that that part 
only of the figure is used (as is always the case in 
using emblems) which is suitable to the occasion. 
The human relation of sonship is, to finite apprehen- 
sion, the most expressive symbol of the connection 
between the two, but it does not explain it. 

The Forerunner of Christ. — The Gospel of Luke 
describes the angel Gabriel appearing to the priest 
Zacharias, and telling him that he was to have a 
son, who was to be the messenger of the Messiah. 
The prophet Isaiah (700 b. c.) thus mentioned 
him : The voice of him that crieth in the wilder- 
ness, prepare ye the way of the Lord.’^ xl. 3* 
Malachi, the last of the Old Testament prophets^ 
c 
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(400 B. c.), wrote, '^Behold, I will send my mes- 
senger, and he shall prepare the way before me.^^ 
(iii. 1.) 

Herod the Great had rebuilt the temple at Jeru- 
salem in magnificent style, and services went on as 
in former days. The priests, descended from Aaron, 
the brother of Moses, were divided into 24 courses, 
each attending a week, some taking one duty, some 
another. It fell to the lot of Zacharias to burn in- 
cense. One day while doing so, the angel Gabriel 
appeared to him. The word angel means messenger, 
Angels generally mean holy spirits, employed to 
>do God^s will. Gabriel means man of God. There 
are also evil spirits who once were good. The chief 
of them is called Satan [the enemy) or the Devil. 

The child of Zacharias was to be called John^ 
meaning the gift of God^s grace. He was to go before 
the Messiah, with the boldness of the prophet Elias,* 
or Elijah, to prepare the people for His coming. 
This news was so wonderful that Zacharias at first 
eould not believe it. The angel told him that he 
should be dumb till these things happened. 

When Zacharias came out, he could not speak to 
the people, but he made signs to them that he had 
seen a vision. When he went home, he made known 
to his wife Elizabeth, by signs and writing, the great 
blessing God had promised them. 

Bead Luke i. 5-25. 

The Message to Mary. — In the sixth month after 
he appeared to Zacharias, Gabriel was sent on a 
like errand to Nazareth, a city in Galilee, to a 
virgin named Mary, She was promised in marriage 
to a man named Joseph, Though descended from 
David, the greatest of the Jewish kings, he was only 


* Elias is the Greek form of the Hebrew Elijah. 
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a carpenter. Gabriel told Mary that she would 
bare a son who was to be called Jesus^ Saviour, 
Though bom of Mary^ He was to be the Son of the 
Highest, and He was to reign as a king fox ever. 
Mary asked how this could be as she was a xirgin. 
The angel told her that the child was to be born by 
the power of the Holy Ghost ; He was to be spot- 
lessly pure, and the Son of God. 

For reasons already mentioned, it was necessary 
that the Son of God should become man to save 
us. If, however. He had been born in the usual 
way, He would have inherited our sinful nature. 
Even infants show by their passion at times, that 
they enter the world with evil dispositions. Jesus 
was, therefore, conceived in the womb of a virgin 
by the power of the Holy Ghost. This is a mystery, 
but so even is an ordinary birth to one who thinks 
deeply. On hearing the explanation of Gabriel* 
Mary said, Be it unto me according to thy word/’ 
After this she went to see her cousin Elizabeth, the 
wife of Zacharias. The two good women rejoiced 
to meet each other, and sang praises to God. After 
staying with Elizabeth three months, Mary returned 
home. Luke i. 26-56. 

Birth of John. — In due time Elizabeth had a son. 
According to Jewish custom, he was to be circum- 
cised the eighth day, and a name given to him. 
The neighbours and friends wished him to be 
called Zacharias after his father ; but his mother 
said that he was to be named John, They objected 
that none of her relations was so called. On 
making signs to the father, he wrote, His name 
is John.^^ Immediately Zacharias was able to 
speak again, and he praised God. 

Zacharias blessed God for raising up a horn of 
salvation,’^ according to His promise. A horn is 





an emblem o£ strength. The phrase denotes One 
mighty to save/^ He was to be descended from 
David^ as the prophets foretold. John was to pre- 
pare the way of the Lord, and to show the people 
how their sins might be forgiven. 

The parents of John probably died when he was 
young. He early went to the wilderness, and lived 
there till he appeared as the messenger of the 
Messiah. Luke i. 57-80. 

The Message to Joseph. — Mary was engaged in 
marriage to Joseph, but before they came together 
she was found with child. Joseph, who was a good 
man, did not wish to put Mary to open shame ; so 
he intended to send her away privately. While 
he thought on these things, an angel told him in a 
dream not to be afraid to take Mary, for the child 
was conceived by the power of the Holy Ghost. 
He was to be called Jesus, for He shall save Hie 
people from their sins.^^ The prophecy of Isaiah 
was thus fulfilled, that a virgin should have a Son 
who was to be called Emmanuel, God with us. 
Isaiah vii. 14. When Joseph awoke, he did as 
the angel commanded. Matthew i. 18-25. 

The Birth of Christ. — The prophet Micah {700 
B.c.) had foretold that Christ was to be born at Beth- 
lehem of Judea; but Joseph and Mary lived at Naza- 
reth in Galilee. The fulfilment was brought about 
in this way. 

Herod was under Augustus Csesar, the Eoman 
Emperor. Augustus ordered that a census should 
be taken throughout the empire, probably with a 
view to future taxation. In Palestine every one 
had to go for this purpose to his own city, where 
the family registers were kept. Joseph went with 
Mary to Bethlehem, because he was descended from 
David, who belonged to that city. When after 
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several days^ journey^ they came to Bethleliemj they 
found the inn full^ and had to take shelter in a stable. 
There Mary gave birth to her first-born son ; she 
wrapped some clothes around Him, and laid Him in 
a manger. We might have expected the Son of 
God to be born in a palace, and laid in a cradle of 
gold, but it was far otherwise. He had come into 
the world to suffer and die to save us. 

Christmas day, kept in memory of the birth of 
Christ, is held on the 25th December, It probably 
happened about that time of the year, but the 
exact day is uncertain. The Roman era was the 
building of Rome. The present reckoning among 
civilised nations did not conje into use before the 
sixth century, and was then wrongly calculated. 
The birth of Christ took place about four years 
before the current era. Thus, in 1886, Jesus was 
born 1890 years ago. Luke ii. 1-7. 

The Two Genealogies. — The Jews were very 
careful about keeping their family registers. The 
nation was divided into tribes, and each had its 
allotted portion of land as an inalienable possession. 
Registers were also require to show that the prom- 
ised Messiah was of the seed of Abraham, of the 
tribe of Judah, and of the faiiiily of David. 

Matthew, writing mainly for the Jews, gives the 
descent from Abraham to Jesus (i. 1-18). Luke 
ascends from Jesus to Adam, as he wrote for all (iii. 
23-38), The genealogies differ in some cases. One 
explanation is that Matthew gives the descent of 
Joseph, and Luke that of Mary ; but the more 
general opinion is that Matthew gives Joseph the 
legal descent as hair to David’s throne, and Luke 
his private genealogy. 

The Shepherds. — On the night that Jesus was 
bprn, some shepherds were keeping watch over 
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their flocks^ in fields near Bethlehem. Suddenly a 
light brighter than the sun shoue around them^ and 
they saw an angel. The shepherds were sore afraid ; 
but the angel told them not to fear^ for he brought 
them good tidings of great joy to all people. A 
Saviour was born that day in Bethlehem, who was 
the promised Messiah. He also told them how they 
would know the child. As soon as the angel had 
said this, the sky was seen full of angels, singing, 

Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
good-will towards men."’^ The shepherds then went 
at once to Bethlehem, where they found Mary 
and Joseph, and the Babe. When the shepherds 
made known what they had heard, all wondered. 
Afterwards they returned to their flocks, praising 
God. 

The word Gospel, good tidings, comes from the 
angeks message to the shepherds. The good news 
is for all people. All need it, and all are welcome. 

Luke ii. 8-20. 

The Presentation in the Temple — The child 
was named Jesus eight days after His birth. Ac- 
cording to the law of Moses, Mary remained at 
home for forty days. She then went with Joseph 
and the child to the temple at Jerusalem to present 
‘ her first-born son, and to make the usual offering. 
While they were there, a good old man, named 
Simeon, came into the temple. He was earnestly 
waiting for the promised Messiah, and it had been 
made known to him that he should not die till he 
had seen Him, Simeon then took Jesus up in his 
arms, and prayed that he might be allowed to die 
in peace as he had seen the Saviour. Zacharias 
spoke of Jesus only as a national deliverer. Simeon 
recognized in Him a light to lighten the Gentiles^^ 
the name given by the Jews to all nations except 
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themselyes. Jesus liad come to be tbe Saviour of 
tbe whole world. But Simeon told Mary that the 
child would be spoken against by many^ aud that 
she would suffer as much pain as if a sword pierced 
through her heart. 

A very aged prophetess^ named Anna^ lived 
near the templC;, and was there day and nighty wor- 
shipping God. While Simeon was speaking, Anna 
also came into the temple. When she saw Jesus, 
she thanked God^ and spoke about Him to all wha 
were looking for the Messiah. 

Joseph and Mary then went back to Bethlehem 
with the child. Luke ii. 21-38. 

Wise Men from the East- — Throughout the world 
an expectation then prevailed that a great king was 
to be born in Judea. Roman historians mention it. 
Balaam, from the East, foretold, There shall corhe- 
a star out of Jacob, and a sceptre shall rise out of 
Israel. (Numbers, xxiv. 17.) There were other 
prophecies to the same effect, which would be made 
known by the Jews, for a time captives in Babylon, 
The wise men in Chaldea and Persia, called Magi, 
were careful observers of the stars, believing that 
any unusual phenomenon in the heavens was the 
sign of some remarkable event on earth. One night 
they, saw a new star. This they knew meant a hing^ 
and they determined to follow it till they found him. 
They took with them some of the precious things of 
their country, as offerings, gold and spices, called 
frankincense and myrrh. The star went before them 
till it led them to Jerusalem. 

On their arrival, they asked the people of the 
city, Where is He that is born king of the Jews ? 
for we have seen His star in the east, and are come 
to worship Him.^^ Herod the Great was troubled 
when he heard of this, afraid lest the new king 
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should dethrone him. All the people in Jerusalem 
were also uneasy^ lest war should break out. Herod 
called together the chief priests and scribes, and 
asked them where Christ should be born. They 
said to him, In Bethlehem of Judea/^ as Micah had 
foretold (Micah v. 2.) Herod then secretly called 
the wise men, and asked them when the star appear- 
ed. He told them to go to Bethlehem to find the 
child, and bring him word, that he might also wor- 
ship Him. This was a false pretence ; he only wished 
to know where the child was, to get Him killed. 

After the wise men left Herod to go to Bethle- 
hem, the star, to their great joy, again appeared, 
and went before them till it stood over the house 
where Jesus was. They went in and worshipped the 
child, presenting their gifts. Warned of God in a 
dream, the wise men did not go back to Herod, but 
returned to their own country another way. 

We do not need to make a long journey to come 
to Jesus, for He is near us wherever we are. What 
are the best gifts to offer to Him ? Our hearts — 
love and obedience. Matthew ii. 1-12. 

The Children of Bethlehem.-— When Herod knew 
that the wise men had gone Way without telling 
him, he was very angry. He determined to kill 
Jesus, and as he did not know the house in which 
he was, he sent his soldiers to destroy all the male 
children in Bethlehem, from two years old and 
under. Herod was very cruel. He who had mur- 
dered three of his own children, would easily murder 
other children. He knew that the Jews hated him.. 
Lest they should rejoice at his death, when very 
ilh fis called together the chief men of the kingdom, 
shut them up, and gave orders that they should be 
killed as soon as he should die. This order was 
not obeyed, but it showed the man. 
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was a small town^ and the number of 
3 children^ not more than two years ofage^ would 
exceed thirty. Still, the place was filled with 
rning. Rachel, the beloved wife of Jacob, one 
le great ancestors of the Jews, was buried near 
ilehem. She is represented as coming out of her 
tom|), and weeping over the children who were 
killed. The prophet Jeremy, or Jeremiah, (xxxi. 15.) 
originally referred to4he mourning over the Jewish 
captivity ; Matthew shows that the words might 
alsojfitly express what had now happened. 

’^yas.Jesukkilled ? No, His time had not yet come. 
When the wise men went away, an angel told Joseph 
in a dream to take the child and His mother to 
Egypt, for Herod would seek to destroy Him. 
Joseph got up at once, called Mary, and, with the 
child, went to Egypt, where they stayed till the 
death of Herod. This took place not long after- 
wards, and Joseph was then told in a dream to 
return to the land of Israel. 

Joseph did not go back to Bethlehem for Judea 
was now under Archelaus, a son of Herod, as cruel 
as his father. He was warned in a dream to go to 
Nazareth, his old home in Galilee, which was under 
another son of Herod, milder than his brother 
Archelaus. 

Matthew uses the words of the prophet Hosea 
(xi.l.), referring to God^s calling the Israelites out 
of Egypt, as receiving a new fulfilment in Christ. 
The people of Nazareth were proverbially looked 
down upon. (John i. 46 ; vii. 52). When it is 
said of Christ, He shall be called a Nazarene,^^ 
the meaning is that the prophets foretold He would 
be despised. Matthew ii. 13-28. . 

Jesus in the Temple “Among the Jews a boy 
was to be sent to school at six years of age, and we 
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may suppose that Jesus attended like other childilem 
When twelve years old a Jewish boy began totjrod 
his place as an Israelite_, and to learn some trand 
The great feast of the Jews was the Passover ^ mey 
in memory of the destroying angel passing overmd 
houses of the Israelites in Egypt. Joseph jled 
Mary went to Jerusalem every year to keep it, far- 
when Jesus was twelve years old they took Him ^the 
them. When the feast was over, they set out yor- 
their friends to go back to Nazareth. Thinihed 
that Jesus was in the company, they went o^ all 
day without looking for Him. But at night, when 
they stopped to rest, they could not find Him. 
Joseph and Mary were troubled at this, and went 
back to Jerusalem to search for him. On the third 
day they found Him in the temple, among the Vise 
men, hearinsr what they said, and asking them ques- 
tions. At Nazareth there were few persons from 
whom Jesus could learn anything, and He would be 
glad of such an opportunity for acquiring know- 
ledge. But those who heard Him were surprised 
at the way in which He spoke. 

When He was found, Mary said, Son, why hast 
Thou thus dealt with us ? behold Thy father and I 
have sought Thee sorrowing Jesus answered, 

How is it that ye sought me ? Did you not know 
that I must be about my Father^s business These 
are the first words mentioned as spoken by Christ. 
He w.as now in his Father’s house, engaged in the 
work which His Father had given Him to do. 
Joseph and Mary did not understand the meaning 
of what He said, but He went with them to Naza- 
reth, and was obedient to them. As Jesus increased 
in wisdom and s^tature, He also increased in favour 
with God and man. 


Luke ii. 41-52. 
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The. Angel’s Message. 

It came upon the midnight clear 
That glorious song of old, 

From angels bending near the earth 
To touch their harps of gold : 

Peace on the earth, good-will to men 
From heaven’s all-gracious King: — 

The world in solemn stillness lay 
To hear the angels sing. 

Still through the cloven skies they come 
With peaceful wings unfurled ; 

And stili their heavenly music floats 
O’er all the weary world : 

Above its sad and lowly plains 
They bend on hovering wing, 

And ever o’er its Babel sounds 
The blessed angels sing. 

0 ye, beneath life’s crushing sload 
Whose forms are bending low, 

Who toil along the climbing way. 

With painful steps and slow, 

Look now, for glad and golden hours 
Come swiftly on the wing : 

0 rest beside the weary road. 

And hear the angels sing. 

For lo ! the days are hastening on, 

By prophets seen of old, 

When with the ever-circling years 
Shall come the time foretold. 

When the new heaven and earth shall own 
The Prince of Peace their King, 

And the whole earth send back the song 
Which now the angels sing. 

Sean 


VI, — The Earlier Ministry of Christ. 

During the next eighteen years^ Jesus lived at 
Nazareth. It was a small city, completely encircled 
by hills. The air is pure and healthful; the neigh- 
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bourhood is noted for tbe abundance and beauty of 
its wild flowers. Jesus was brought up amid the 
simple surroundings of an artizan^s home. Trom 
its being saidj Is not this the carpenter ?’’ (Mark 
vi. 3)^ we may infer that He learned Josephus trade, 
and wrought at it Himself till He was thirty years 
of age. Jesus chose the condition in which most 
men must ever live. He showed that labour is a 
pure and noble thing, while idleness is to be 
despised. We learn also from Luke iv. 16 that 
Jesus attended the synagogue regularly. During 
all this time He was preparing for His great 
work; but so quietly, that the Nazarenes saw in 
Him nothing more than humau. The Divine 
ideal of perfect holiness, in childhood, youth, and 
manhood, was realized during thirty years in a life 
of obscure privacy, mechanical toil, home affection 
and duty.^^ 

Since the birth of Christ, there had been several 
political changes. Augustus, the Homan emperor, 
had been succeeded by Tiberius, now in the 15th 
year of his reign. Pontius Pilate was the Eoman 
governor of Judea ; Herod Antipas, son of Herod 
the Great, was tetrarch* of Galilee and Perea, while 
his brother Philip was tetrarch of the districts to the 
north-east of Palestine. 

Jtohn the Baptist.— When John was about thirty 
years of age, he began preaching in the wilderness 
of Judea, or the country about Jordan. He had 
lived for years in the desert ; his dress was a cloak 
of camehs hair, bound with a leather girdle ; his 
food was locusts and wild honey. John spoke 
with such boldness and power, that people flocked 

* A tetrarch strictly signifies one who governs the fourth part 
of a province or kingdom ; but here it has a wider meaning. He 
had the title of king. 
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to tear him from Jerusalem^ and all the places 
around. 

' What attracted most attention^ and filled every 
Jewish heart with joy was the message that the 
Messiah was at hand^ and about to set up His 
kingdom. This was called the “kingdom of 
heaven/^ or, as in the other Gospels, the “ kingdom , 
of God.^’ It denotes here the Gospel dispensation, 
the Church on earth over which Christ reigns as 
King. JohU| warned the people that their mere 
descent from Abraham was not sufficient to gain 
them admission into His kingdom ; it was to be one 
of righteousness ; and the Messiah would reject all 
who did not possess this qualification, as a farmer 
winnows away the chaff from the grain. 

John therefore called upon the people to recent 
of their sins. True repentance means a sorrow for 
past conduct, producing a new life. As an outward 
sign of this inward change, John baptised those 
who received his message in the river Jordan, 
telling them to bring forth fruits meet for repent- 
ance — to show by their lives that they were truly 
sorry for their misdeeds. 

The people wondered whether John himself was 
not the Christ ; but he told them plainly that he 
was not. He could only baptize with water, but 
One, mightier far than he, would baptize with the 
Holy Ghost and with fire. Water cleanses the 
body ; gold is freed from dross by means of fire. 
Two familiar emblems — water 2 ^ 11 ^ fire — are employed 
to show the purifying influences of the Holy Ghost 
upon the soul. Matt. iii. 1-12. Luke iii, 1-18. 

The Baptism of Jesus. — When Jesus was about 
thirty years of age, and had thus attained mature 
manhood, He laid dovwn his -carpenter’s tools, and 
left Nazareth to enter upon His public ministry. 
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Bat baptism and temptation were necessary to fit 
Him completely for his work. 

Jesus went from Nazareth to the Jordan to be 
baptized of John. Although John did not fully 
know yet who Jesus was_, there was such a majesty 
about His look^ that he said^ I have need to be 
baptized of Thee, and comest Thou to me Jesus 
answered, ‘^Suffer it to be so now; for thus it 
becometh us to fulfil all righteousness/^ These 
words are the second recorded saying of Jesus 
Christ, and the first of His public ministry. The 
meaning is, that it was proper for Him to obey 
all the requirements of the law. John then 
baptized Him. 

As Jesus came out of the water and was praying, 
the heavens seemed to open, and John saw the Holy 
Spirit descending upon Jesus in the form of a dove, 
and lighting upon Him. The Holy Spirit came 
down in this form, because, among the Jews, the 
dove was an emblem of gentleness and purity. By 
resting on Jesus for a time, it was shown that He 
was filled with the Holy Spirit, and that He would 
remain with Him. As man, this was necessary to 
fit Jesus for His office. Then a voice from heaven 
said, This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased.^^ 

The baptism of Jesus is a striking manifestation 
of the Trinity. There is Jesus, the Son of God, 
baptized ; the Holy Spirit descending like a dove ; 
and the Father addressing the Son. 

Matt. hi. 13-17. Mark i. 9-11. Luke hi. 21-23. 

The Temptation. — Immediately after His baptism, 
Jesus, full of the Holy Ghost,* was led by the Spirit 
into the wilderness to be tempted of the devil. The 


* Qhost is tte Saxon word for sjpirit* 
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word tempt has two meanings. One is to try. For 
this end the Spirit led Jesus into the wilderness. 
The other meaning is a bad sense^ to entice to sin. 
Hence the devil is called the tempter/^ Satan 
overcame the first Adam in Paradise ; now he 
sought to gain a like victory over the second Adam 
in the wilderness. 

The temptations of Satan continued for forty days, 
during which time Jesus ate nothing. His spirit 
was so occupied, that the wants of the body were 
not felt, or Re may have been supernaturally sup- 
ported for a time. At the end of the forty days. 
He felt hunger, and Satan made a last great effort 
to conquer Him. 

The first temptation was to try to make Jesus 
douht His Fathers words — whether he was really 
the Son of God. He was asked to show it by 
working a miracle : Command that these stones 
be made bread. Jesus answered him from Scrip- 
ture, quoting Deuteronomy viii. 3. The meaning 
is that God can support life in other ways than by 
bread. Jesus would trust His heavenly Father to 
provide for Him. 

The second temptation was to presume upon 
God^s word. Satan asked Jesus to cast Himself 
down from a pinnacle of the temple, which over- 
looked a deep valley, quoting Psalm xci. 11, 12, as 
a promise that He should suffer no harm. Jesus 
again answered from Scripture, (Dent, vi. 16.) We 
are not needlessly to run into danger, expecting 
God to protect us. 

The last temptation was to take Jesus to a very 
high mountain, and show Him all the kingdoms of 
the world in a moment of a time. Satan offered to 
give them all to J esus, if He would fall down and 
worship him. Jesus, answered from Scripture 
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(Deut.vi.lS) that God alone ought to h© worshipped. 
Satan then went away, and angels came and 
ministered unto Jesus, probably by bringing Him 
food. 

Jesus Christ was tempted like as we are, though 
without sin, that He might feel for us when we are 
tempted. We learn from His example how to re- 
sist temptation, — to remember what God has said 
in the Scripture, and obey it. 

Matt. iv. 1-11. Mark i. 12, 13. Luke iv. 1-13. 

The first Disciples^ ^ — Jesus returned from the 
wilderness to the east side of the Jordan, where 
John was still preaching. When John saw Him 
coming, he pointed Him out, saying, Behold, the 
Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of the 
world The first-born of the Israelites in Egypt 
were saved by the blood of a lamb sprinkled on the 
door-post. Christ, as the lamb of God, delivers 
from a ruin far more awful than temporal destruc- 
tion. In the temple a lamb was sacrificed morning 
and evening, as an acknowledgment of sin, and that 
it deserved punishment. Those who came in faith 
had their sins forgiven. But it was not the Iambus 
blood that took their sins away. The lamb was 
an emblem of Christ : He was the lamb of God, 
appointed to be a sacrifice for sin. The lamb 
was also a type of Christ, because of its gentleness. 
In proof that Jesus was the Christ, John told what 
he had seen at His baptism. 

Next day, as John was standing with two of his 
disciples, he saw Jesus again, and said, Behold, 
the Lamb of God.^^ The two disciples understood 
from this that they should place themselves under 
the teaching of the new Prophet. Jesus hearing their 
footsteps as they followed Him, turned round, and 
said, What seek ye r’ They answered, Master, 
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wiere dwellesfc Thou Jesus said to them^ 

Come and see/^ One of the two was Andrew. 
The other was John^ the writer of the fourth 
Gfospel. He does not give his own naroe^ but he 
describes what he saw. It was about four oAlock 
in the afternoon^ and the two disciples stayed with 
Jesus that night, 

Andrew and John were convinced that Jesus was 
the Messiah^ the promised Saviour. Andrew first 
went and told this to his brother Simon, and 
brought him to Jesus. When Jesus saw him He 
said, that instead of Simon he should be called 
CepTiaSj bearing the same meaning in Aramaic 
as Peter in Greek, both signifying a stone, or piece 
of a rock. 

The next day Jesus saw a man, named Philip. 
He lived in Bethsaida, a town on the Sea of Galilee, 
to which Andrew and Peter belonged. Jesus said 
to Philip, Follow me.''^ Philip, though willing to 
do so, wished to bring with him a friend, called 
ISTathanael. At first Nathanael could not believe 
that any one from Nazareth could be the Messiah ; 
but Philip said, Come and see.^^ After convers- 
ing with Jesus, Nathanael said, Eabbi,* Thou art 
the Son of God, the King of Israel.’’ 

John i. 19--57. 

The Cleansing of the Temple. — Jesus went to 
Jerusalem during the feast of the passover, and 
there first publicly assumed the character and 
authority of the Messiah. 

The temple had several courts. The outside one, 
called the Court of the Gentiles, had, been taken as 
a place for the sale of cattle used in sacrifice. The 
lowing of oxen, the bleating of sheep, and the noisy 


*My Master^ a title givea by the Jews to great teachers. 
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talk of people bargainings, could be beard all day. 
Money-changers also had their tables there, taking 
foreign coins of every kind in exchange for the 
Jewish half-shekel* paid as temple tribute. 

Jesus was displeased with the way in which 
the temple was dishonoured. He made a whip of 
small cords, and drove the sheep and oxen out of 
the temple ; He threw down the tables of the money- 
changers, and told those who sold doves to take 
them away, saying, Make not my Father’s house 
a house of merchandise.” The disciples then re- 
membered the words in Psalm Ixix. 9, ^‘’The zeal of 
Thine house hath eaten me up,” meaning, I am full 
of desire for the honour of Thy house. 

Christ had such a look of majesty that no resist- 
ance was offered. It was also felt that He was 
right. He was only asked for a miracle in proof 
of His authority to do these things. Jesus said. 
Destroy this temple, and in three days I will 
raise it up.” The Jews thought that He referred 
to the temple in which they stood, and which had 
been 46 years in building ; but He was Himself the 
temple. After His resurrection, it was seen that 
He had given a sign of His being not only a true 
Prophet, but the Messiah. 

The prophecy of Malachi was thus fulfilled : The 
Lord whom ye seek shall suddenly come to His 
temple.” hi. 1. John ii. 15-22. 

The Rejection at RTazareth. — After preaching 
and performing miracles in different parts of the 
country, Jesus visited His old home at Nazareth, 
where His mother still resided. On the Sabbath 
day, as was His custom. He went into the syna- 
gogue. A synagogue was a building, somewhat 


^ The shekel was a Jewish coin, worth ahont Ps. lb 
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like a Christian churchy in which the people met to 
worship Godj to hear the Srciptures read, and some- 
times to have them explained. Two passages were 
read from the Old Testament, one from the books 
of Moses, the other from the Prophets. The ruler 
of the synagogue asked any one qualified to read 
the lessons, and Jesus had probably taken His 
turn in doing so, although He does not seem to 
have given any address previously. On this occa- 
sion the book of the prophet Isaiah was given to 
Him. The Jewish Scriptures were written on 
parchment, which was rolled up. When Jesus had 
unrolled the book, He found the passage which had 
been written seven hundred years before (Isaiah 
Ixi. 1-3). It was a prophecy of the Messiah, who 
was to preach to the poor, to comfort the sorrow- 
ing, and give sight to the blind. After reading, 
Jesus rolled up the book, gave it back, and sat 
down. The Jews stood when reading, but sat 
when teaching. The eyes of all present were fixed 
on Jesus, eager to hear what He was going to say* 
The first words of Jesus were, “ To-day this 
Scripture is fulfilled in your ears.’^ He spoke with 
such sweetness that all were filled with wonder. 
But soon a change took place. They began to 
whisper, Is nob this Josephus son ? Is not this the 
carpenter? How can He be the Messiah? Jesus 
said that they would expect Him to perform in 
Nazareth the miracles which they had heard He 
had done in Capernaum, He reminded them that 
Grod did not confine His blessings to the Israelites. 
In a time of famine, it was a widow of Sidon, in 
Phoenicia, that Elias, or Elijah, was sent to help 
(I Kings xviii. 9), and that the only leper cured 
by Eliseus, or Elisha, was Naaman, the Syrian* 
(II Kings V. 14.) 
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Instead of being convinced^ the hearers were 
filled, with rage. They rushed upon Jesus, and 
hurried Him out of the city to a precipice^ from 
which they wished to cast Him headlong. But 
passing through the midst of them. He left the 
city in which He had been brought up, and went to 
Capernaum ; where afterwards He chiefly resided. 

Thus, as the prophet foretold, Jesus was de- 
spised and rejected of men.^^ (Isaiah liii. 3.) He 
came unto His own, and His own received Him 
not.^^ (John i. 11.) Many treat Jesus at the 
present day like the people of Nazareth. 

Luke iv. 14-30. Mark vi. 1-6. 

Calling of Disciples. — Jesus wished to have com- 
panions to be eye-witnesses of His miracles, and to 
listen to His teaching. ^ Four of the eight writers 
of the New Testament were therefore chosen at the 
commencement of His ministry, and remained with 
Him till its close. 

One day the people on the shore of the Sea of 
Galilee crowded around Jesus to hear Him. There 
were two boats standing by, but the fishermen had 
gone out of them. Jesus went into one of the 
boats, which belonged to Simon, and asked him to 
push it out a little from the land. He then sat 
down, and taught the people out of the boat. 

When Jesus had done speaking, He told Simon 
to let down his net to catch some fish. Simon 
answered that they had toiled all night and taken 
nothing; but he would do as Jesus told him. 
When they had done this, so many fish were 
caught that the net broke. Simon and Andrew 
then made signs to their partners, James and John, 
in the other boat, to come and help them. Both 
boats were so fi.lled that they began to sink. 
Simon, seeing this, fell down at the feet of Jesus^ 
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sayings Depart from me^ for I am a sinful man^ 
0 Lord/^ He felt tlie greatness of Jesus^ and liis 
own nnworthiness- Jesus replied^ Fear not ; from 
liencefortli thou shalt catcli men.” Peter was to 
teach about Jesus ; He was to try to catcb men in 
the Gospel net, that they might be saved. Simon 
and Andrew, James and John, immediately left 
all to follow Jesus. Luke v. 1-11. 

The Twelve Apostles. — Christ first asked a few 
of His disciples to give up their employments, and 
be with Him constantly. Afterwards He chose 
twelve of them to be Apostles. The word apostle 
means one sent forth. The Apostles were so called, 
because they were sent forth to preach the Gospel. 
They were Christas ambassadors, and were to. carry- 
on His work after He went up to heaven. 

Before choosing the Apostles, Jesus went up, alone 
into a mountain, and spent the whole night in 
prayer. He was about to take an important step, 
and in such a case, special prayer is a duty. Early 
next morning He chose twelve — the same number 
as the tribes of Israel. 

Pour of the Apostles were fishermen — Peter, 
Andrew, James, and John. Matthew was a tax-, 
gatherer ; Philip had been called before. Bartholo- 
mew is supposed to be the same as Nathanael. 
Two of the disciples were named James. James, 
the son of Alphens, was called the Less from his 
short stature. Lebbeus Thaddeus, also called 
Judas, or Jude, was a relation of James the Less. 
Simon was called in Aramaic, the Oananite, and in 
Greek, Zelotes. Both words mean one zealous. 
The name was given to a sect very zealous in 
I'eligion. Two of the Apostles were named Judas^ 
the Greek form of Judah. To distinguish thern^ 
one is called Judas Iscariot, from his native town 
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in Judea. Eleven of tlie Apostles belonged to 
Galilee^ and at least five of them to Bethsaida. 

Jesus sent out tbe Apostles to make known the 
Gospel; He gave them the power of working 
miracles ; they were told not to make any provision 
for the way^ but to trust in God ; they were to be 
content with whatever was offered to them, 

Jesus afterwards sent out seventy other disci- 
ples_, two by two, to go to the cities which He 
was about to visit Himself. 

Christ did not choose rich men, learned men or 
great men, to be His Apostles: but simple men, 
belonging to the common people. Christianity did 
not make way through the wealth, eloquence, or 
rank of those by whom it was first pi^oclaimed. 
It spread through the power of God, and not of 
man. 

Jesus educated the Apostles ^^with the most 
affectionate patience, bearing with their vulgar 
hopes, and their clumsy misunderstandings of His 
meaning. The most important part of their train- 
ing was the silent and constant influence of His 
character on tbeirs. He drew them to Himself, 
and stamped His own image on thern.^^^* 

A Cheistian’s Address to Christ. 

Hy dear Eedeemer and my Lord, 

I read my duty in Thy Word ; 

But in Thy Life the law appears 
Drawn out in living characters. 

Sucli was Thy truth, and such Thy zeal, 

Such pleasure in Thy Father’s will, 

Such love, and meekness so divine, 

I would transcribe, and make them mine. 


* Stalker's Life of Christ, 
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Cold mountains and the midnight air, 

Witnessed the fervour of Thy prayer ; 

The desert Thy temptations knew, 

Thy conflict, and Thy victory too. 

Be Thou my pattern ! make me hear 
More of Thy gracious image here ; 

Then God, the Judge, shall own my name 
Among the followers of the Lamb. 

Watts. 


VII. — The Teaching of Jesus Christ. 

One of the chief objects which Jesus had in 
view in coming to this world was to teach men. 
Throughout the Gospels, He is frequently said to 
teach He is often mentioned as Master/^ or 
Teacher ; His followers are called disciples/^ or 
learners. So much of his time was devoted to 
instruction and such was its excellence, that He 
has been called the Great Teacher.’^ 

Jesus taught in different ways. The most effec- 
tual kind of teaching is by example. One reason 
why Jesus was born as a man was, that we might 
the more easily imitate Him. From childhood till 
His ascension, Ho furnished us with the best model 
for our conduct. The proud may learn from Him 
humility ; the poor may learn contentment • the 
indolent may learn activity; and so with every 
other virtue. 

Jesus also taught by His miracles. They proved 
Him to be the Son of God ; they showed us that 
we ought, as far as lies in our power, to help all 
in distress; and they unfold, in some cases, import- 
ant spiritual lessons. 

But besides these ways of teaching, Jesus gave 
direct instruction. A few of its leading features 
may be briefly noticed. 
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The Form of Instruction. — It may first be point- 
ed oat what is luas not. He did not expound any 
system of doctrine^ as in a treatise on tlieology. 
He largely avoided tecbnical terms. He spoke 
in the language of common life^ and concentrated 
His preaching on a few burning points that touched 
the heart, the conscience;, and the time.^^ 

Some of Christ’s teaching consists of short say- 
ings. ‘^Everyone contains the greatest possible 
amount of truth in the smallest possible compass^ 
expressed in language so concise and pointed as to 
stick in the memory like an arrow.” 

Another characteristic of Christ’s teaching wasthe 
use of emblems. ^‘’It was full of figures of speech. 
He thought in images. He had ever been a loving 
and accurate observer of nature around Him — o£ 
the colours of the flowers, the ways of the birds^ 
the growth of the trees, the changes of the seasons, 
and an equal observer of the ways of men in all 
parts of life — in religion, in business, in the home. 
His preaching was alive with such references, and 
therefore full of colour, movement and changing 
form.”"^ 

From familiar illustrations, He drew arguments 
of resistless force. To convince His disciples that 
the Heavenly Father will take care of all who put 
their trust in Him, He says, Behold the birds of 
the air ! They are not God’s children ; and yet your 
Heavenly Father feedeth them. Oonsider the lilies 
of the field. They are not God’s children, and yet 
your Heavenly Father clotheth them. Ye are God’s 
children ; most certainly then will your Heavenly 
Father feed and clothe you.” Another example 
may be given. What man is there of you, who. 


* Stalker’s Life of Christ 
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if liis son ask breads will be give him a stone? 
Or if he ask a fish, will he give him a serpent ? 
If ye then, being evil, know how to give good gifts 
unto your children, how much more shall your 
Father which is in heaven, give good gifts to them 
that ask Him 

The use of parables was a main feature in ChrisFa 
teaching. About one-third of all His sayings 
which have been preserved to us, consists of para- 
bles. A parable has been defined as an earthly 
story with a heavenly meaning. There is a deep 
foundation for the parabolic method. All 
things,^^ says an old Jewish writer, are double, 
the one against the otherd^ A strong correspon- 
dence exists between things spiritual and things 
natural.* It has been said that the Bible is in two 
volumes, the volume of Scripture and the volume 
of Nature. 

Again, parables are one of the most effective . 
means for fixing truth in the memory. Stories are 
far more easily remembered than abstract explana- 
tions. Jesus took the commonest objects and in- 
cidents around Him, and made them the means of 
conveying to the world immortal truth. Even the 
simplest could delight in such pictures, and carry 
away as a life-long possession the expression at 
least of the ideas, though it might require the 
thought of centuries to pierce their crystalline 
depths. There never was speaking so simple, yet 
so profound ; so pictorial, yet so absolutely true.^^ 

Two peculiarities of the parables need to be un- 
derstood. Most of them,'’^ says Angus, exhibit 
but partial views of truth, some phase or corner, and 


^ This is Btrikingly bronglit out in a recent work, Drum- 
moml’s NatuTQbl Law m the Spiritual World, 
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not the whole ; we must therefoi^e compare them ; 
and some of them are prophetic.^^ 

A list of the parables of Jesus Christ is given 
in the Appendix. 

The Manner of Instruction— Here again it may 
first be shown %vhat it was not. One remark made 
by those who heard Jesus was^ that He did not 
teach as the scribes.^^ The scribes were the ex- 
pounders of the law. Instead of keeping to the 
Scriptures themselves^ they gave the opinions of 
commentators, and made void by traditions some of 
their plainest precepts. They were for ever vex- 
ing tbe conscience of men by binding on their 
shoulders heavy burdens and grievous to be borne, 
discriminating between swearing by the temple and 
the gold of the temple, tithing mint and rue and 
anise and cummin and all manner of herbs, but 
passing over the weightier matters of the law, judg- 
ment, mercy, faith, and the love of God, straining 
out gnats, but swallowing camels.’^ Not so did 
Jesus teach. He did not dwell upon ceremonies 
and outward observances, but went to the heai:fc. 

Jesus, it taught with authority The 

scribes were afraid to make any statement unless 
it were backed up by the support of some great 
name. Jesus was an unlettered man, who had not 
passed through the schools of Jerusalem, yet He 
boldly overturned the misinterpretations of centu- 
ries. ‘‘^Ye have heard that it hath been said by 

them of old time Bub I say unto you.’^ 

Look at His other claims : am the light of the 
world “ 1 am the way, the truth, and the life.’^ 
From first to last it is a King who speaks. There 
was such a majesty about His look, that it was the 
natural impulse of those who approached Him to fall 
at His feet and worship. The officers sent to seize 
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Him dare not toucli Him, saying, Never man 
spa'ke like this man.^^ 

Graciousness was another marbe^jpeature in the 
teaching of Christ. The scribes despised the com- 
mon people about as much as the Brahmans do the 
Sudras. While they flattered the rich, they said of 
the masses, This people which knoweth not the 
law is cursed. Jesus treated the humblest with 
love and respect. Children gathered fearlessly 
around Him, and ran at His call into His arm^. 
Publicans and sinners drew near to Him. Despised 
and miserable outcasts felt that He alone of all 
men would not spurn them or shrink from them. 
The poor, the broken-hearted, the guilty felt drawn 
by the irresistible charm of love, truth, and sympa- 
thy, when He bade them come unto Him, that they 
might find rest to their souls. 

A few examples of Christas teaching will be 
noticed. 

Conversation with Nicodenius. — The first record- 
ed discourse of Christ is that with Nicodemus. His 
cleansing of th% temple and miracles led many to 
regard Him as a prophet, and among this number 
was Nicodemus, a Pharisee, and a member of the 
great Council, Unlike the Pharisees, however, 
Nicodemus was humble, and willing to be taught. 
He came to Jesus by night to inquire about that 
kingdom of heaven which was declared to be at 
hand. 

Nicodemus acknowledged that Jesus was a teacher 
come from God ; but he, like the rest of his country- 
men, expected a temporal deliverer, and thought 
that as a Jew he belonged to the coming kingdom. 
Jesus saw into his heart. He told Nicodemus that 


^Eedford’s Outhnes of Life of Christ, 
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except am an j whether Jew or Gentile^ be born again, 
he cannot see the kingdom of God. As Nicodemus 
at first did not understand this, Jesus gave him some 
further explanations. By being born again, a change 
of heart was meant. By nature, it is sinful ; it 
must be renewed. The body is cleansed by wash- 
ing it with water ; the heart is purified by the Holy 
Spirit. Of this inward change, baptism is an out- 
ward sign. How it is effected we do not know, 
ahy more than we can tell where the wind comes 
from, and whither it goes. 

Nicodemus, though one of the chief teachers 
among the Jews, still did not understand what 
Jesus said, and asked how these things could be? 
Jesus then told him more about the nature of the 
coming kingdom. Nicodemus expected that the 
Messiah would be exalted on a glorious throne; 
Jesus told him that the Son of man was to be lifted 
up, but it was to be as the brazen serpent was 
lifted up by Moses in the wilderness. Jesus must be 
lifted up on the cross and die, that perishing sin- 
ners who look to Him may be sav^d. God showed 
His great love to men in giving up His only 
begotten Son on their account. Belief in the Son 
was required for everlasting life ; the rejection of 
Him would lead to condemnation. 

The faith of Nicodemus gradually became 
stronger, and at last he was neither ashamed nor 
afraid of confessing himself a follower of Jesus, 

Brahmans are said to be twice-born’^ when in- 
vested with the cord. But this does not produce 
any change in their character. The mouth which 
spoke lies and filthy words before does not become 
truthful and pure. Before we can enter heaven, 
our polluted hearts must be cleansed, and this can 
be done only by the Holy Spirit. John iii. 1-21. 
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The Sermon on the Mount- — Great numbers had 
collected to hear Jesus. While they were seated 
around Him on the grass. He opened His mouth 
and delivered the famous discourse, known as the 

Sermon on the Mount.’^ It is given in Matthew 
V, vi, vii, which should be carefully read. The 
following summary is from Farrar’s Life of Christy 
slightly abridged : — 

^^The sermon began with the word ‘^blessed/ 
and with an octave of beatitudes. But it was a new 
revelation of beatitude. The people were expecting 
a Messiah who should break the yoke off their 
necks ^ — a king clothed in earthly splendour, and 
manifested in the pomp of victory and vengeance. 
But Christ reveals to them another Hing, another 
happiness — the riches of poverty, the royalty of 
meekness, the high beatitude of sorrow and perse- 
cution. And this new Law, which should not only 
command but also aid, was to be set forth in bene- 
ficent manifestation — at once as salt to preserve the 
world from corruption, and as a light to guide it in 
darkness. And then follows a comparison of the 
new Law of mercy with the old Law of threatening ; 
the old was transitory, this permanent ; the old was 
a type and shadow, the new a fulfilment and com- 
pletion ; the old demanded obedience in outward 
action, the new was to permeate the thoughts ; the 
old contained the rule of conduct, the new the 
secret of obedience. The command, ^ Thou shaft 
not murder,’ was henceforth extended to angry 
words and feelings of hatred. The germ of adult- 
ery was shown to be involved in a lascivious 
' look. The prohibition of perjury was extended to 
every vain and unnecessary oath. The law of equi- 
valent revenge was superseded by a law of abso-- 
lute self-abnegation. The love due to our neighbour 
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was extended also to our enemies, Hencefortli tlie 
children of the kingdom were to aim at nothing less 
than this — namely^ to be ^perfect, as their Father 
in heaven is perfect. 

And the new li^e which was to issue from this 
new Law was to be contrasted in all respects with 
that routine of exaggerated scruples and Pharisaic 
formalism which had hitherto been regarded as the 
highest type of religious conversation. Alms were 
to be given^ not with noisy ostentation^ but in 
modest secrecy. Prayers were to be uttered^ not 
with hypocritic publicity^ but in holy solitude. 
Fasting was to be exercised, not as a belauded 
virtue, but as a private self-denial, and all these 
acts of devotion were to be offered with sole re- 
ference to the love of, Grod, in a simplicity which 
sought no earthly reward, but which stored up for 
itself a heavenly and incorruptible treasure. And 
the service to be sincere must be entire and 
undistracted. The cares and the anxieties of life 
were not to divert its earnestness or to trouble its 
repose. The God to whom it was directed was a 
Father also, and He who ever feeds the fowls of 
the air, which neither sow nor reap, and clothes in 
their more than regal loveliness the flowers of the 
field, would not fail to clothe and feed, and that 
without any need for their own toilsome anxiety, 
the children who seek His righteousness as their 
first desire. 

And what should be the basis of such service ? 
The self-examination which issues in a gentleness 
which will not condemn, in a charity that cannot 
believe, in an ignorance that will not know, the 
sins of others ; the reserve which will not waste or 
degrade things holy ; the faith which seeks for 
strength from above, and knows that, seeking 
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rightly, it shall obtain ; the self-denial which, in 
the desire to increase God’s glory and man’s happi- 
ness, sees the sole guide of its actions towards all 
the world. 

“^^The gate was strait, the path narrow, but it 
led to life ; by the lives and actions of those who 
professed to live by it, and point it out, they were 
to judge whether their doctrine was true or false; 
without this neither words of orthodoxy would avail, 
nor works of power. 

Lastly, He warned them that he who heard 
these sayings and did them was like a wise man 
who built a house with foundations dug deeply into 
the living rock, whose house, because it was founded 
upon a rock, stood unshaken amid the vehement 
beating of storm and surge ; but he who heard and 
did them nob was likened unto a foolish man that 
built his house upon the sand; and the rain descend- 
ed, and the floods came; and the winds blew and 
beat upon that house ; and it fell, and great was 
the fall thereof.” 

The Parable of the Prodigal. — This has been 
called the pearl of parables.” It and two others, 
given in Luke xv., were spoken, because the Phari- 
sees and scribes murmured, saying, This man re- 
ceiveth sinners and eateth with them,” They would 
no more have doue this than a Brahman would sib 
down at table with a Sudra. The following expla- 
nation of one of the parables is abridged from 
Geikie’s Life of Christ : — 

A certain man had two sons. The younger of 
them said to his father, — ^Father, give me the 
portion of the property that, falls to me.’ The 
father, on this, divided between the two all his 
living, retaining, however, in his hands till his own 
death, the larger share of the elder son. 
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Before long-^ the younger son began to dislike 
the restraint of his father^s house, and gathering 
all together set off for a distant country, and there 
lived in such riot, that his whole means were very 
soon exhausted. But, now, when he had spent 
his all, a great famine arose in that country, and he 
began to Ijp in distress. At last it went so hard 
with him, that he was glad to ask one of the citi- 
zens to give him some employment to get bread. 
He was, thereupon, sent into the maAs fields, to 
be his swineherd, a sadly shameful occupation for a 
Jew ! Tet, after all, he did not as much as get the 
food for which he had bargained, for neither his 
master nor any one else heeded him, and he was left 
to starve. He even longed to fill himself with the 
pods of the carob-tree, mostly given to swine, but 
no one gave him even these. 

his loneliness and sore trouble, he began to 
reflect, ^ How many hired servants of my father,’ 
said he to himself, ^ have more bread than they can 
eat, while I, his son, am dying here of want. I will 
arise, and go back to my father, and will confess 
my guilt and unworthiness, and tell him how deeply 
I feel that I have sinned against heaven and done 
great wrong towards him, I will say that I am no 
longer worthy to be called his son, and will ask 
him to treat me like one of his hired labourers, and 
tell him that I will gladly work with them for my 
daily bread, so that he receive me again.’ 

He had no sooner resolved to do this, than he 
rose to return to his father’s house. But when he 
was yet a great way off, his father saw him, and 
knew him, and ran out to meet him, full of loving 
compassion, and fell on his neck and kissed him 
tenderly. And the son said to him, ^ I have sinned 
against God and against thee, and am not worthy 
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that thou shouldest any longer call me thy son/ 
He could not say what he intended besides^ when 
he saw how fondly his father bent over hlm^ 
notwithstanding his sins and folly. ISTor was more 
needed ; for his father called out to his servants, 
“ Bxnng me quickly the best robe, and put it on him 
instead of his rags ; and put a ring on his hand, and 
shoes on his feet ; and bring the fatted calf and 
kill it. We shall have a feast to-day and be merry, 
for my son, lost and dead, as I thought in a strange 
land, is once more at home j dead by ^s sins, he is 
alive again by repentance ; a lost wandS^r, he has 
returned to the fold/^ 

Space does not permit the second part of the 
parable to be given. It is intended to show that 
the Eternal Father looks with unspeakably greater 
favour on the penitent humility of ^the sinner/ 
with its earnest of gratitude and love, than on cold 
self-righteous correctness in which the heart has no 
place.^^ 

We have all wandered away from our Heavenly 
Father and been disobedient children. Each should 
return with the humble confession, ‘^Father, I 
have sinned, and am no more worthy to be called 
Thy son/^ Luke xv. 

The Vine and its Branches. — This is the last 
parable of Jesus Christ. It was spoken to Hia 
disciples the night before His death. 

The vine is considered the noblest of fruit trees. 
It does not grow high, but when laden with large 
bunches of delicious grapes, it is a very pleasing 
sight. The vine requires careful cultivation. It 
may bear only leaves or the fruit may be small and 
poor. A skilful husbandman, or vine-dresser, soon 
produces a change. Branches which will not bear 
fruit are cut off. Such wither, and when dry, they 

E 
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are cast into the fire. Branches which bear fruit 
are pruned, so that the strength of the plant may 
not be wasted on leaves. They are also freed from 
moss, insects, or any thing else that hinders their 
growth. The vine-dresser seeks to have as large 
a crop as possible. 

The vine represents Jesus Christ ; His followers 
are the branches. Jesus calls Himself the true’^ 
vine. The Jewish Church was compared to a vine, 
but Jesus was one far more exceUent. God is the 
owner of th^/ineyard, and the dresser of the vine. 

The brstfrches denote all who call themselves 
Christians. The fruitless branch means a mere 
Christian in name, who does not bear the fruits of 
righteousness. There are many such ; indeed, they 
are far more numerous than the fruit-bearing 
branches. Their end is sad. If nothing else does 
so, deatli cuts off their seeming union, and they 
are cast out as useless. 

On the other hand, the vine-dresser takes great 
pains with the fruit-bearing branches. This denotes 
the means which God uses that Christians may bear 
more abundantly the fruits of the Spirit, Love, 
joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, 
faith, meekness, temperance.^^ Sometimes affliction 
is employed. Trouble may befall them ; comforts 
may be taken away. Their hearts may be set too 
much upon the world, and God may disappoint 
them, that they may seek for higher things. But 
it is all to do them good in the end. The pruning 
knife is used only in this world ; there is an eternity 
of unmingled joy beyond. 

A mere profession of Christianity is not enough. 
There is the important question. Is the branch 
fruitless or fruit-bearing ? If the latter, the desire 
should be to glorify God by being rich in good 
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works/^ How is this result to be obtained ? By 
abiding in Christ — by drawing strength from Him 
Without Me ye can do nothing/^ John xv. 1-8* 

The Teaching op Jesus. 

How sweetly flowed the Gospel’s sound 
From lips of gentleness and grace, 

When listening thousands gathered round, 

.And joy and rev^erence filled the place I 

From heaven He came, of heaven He spoke, 

To heaven He led His followers’ way ; 

Dark clouds of gloomy night He broke, 

Unveiling an immortal day. 

Come, wanderers, to My Father’s home, 

Come, all ye weary ones, and rest ; — 

Yes ! gracious Saviour, we will come, 

Obey Thee, love Thee, and be blest. 

Decay, these tenements of dust ; 

Pillars of earthly pride, decay ! 

A nobler mansion waits the just, 

And Jesus has prepared the way. 


YIII. The Mieacles oe Cheist. 

A miracle is a work out of the usual order of 
things^ produced by the agency of God, in connec- 
tion with the word of one who claims to be His 
representative. It is sometimes said to be a vio- 
lation of what are popularly called the laws of 
nature.^^ But a law^^ can be the cause of nothing. 
As Sir John Herschell remarks, The use of the 
word in this connection has relation to us as under- 
standing, rather than to the universe as obeying, 
certain rules.’’ The law of gravitation does not 
make any body fall to the earth; it is only the 
name given to what has been observed. When a 
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"boy tirows a stone up into the air_, he does not 
violate the law of gravitation^ but he counteracts 
it by another force. In like manner^ a miracle does 
not violate nature ; but a new force comes in at the 
moment to produce a supernatural effect.* 

One great purpose of miracles is to afford proof 
of a revelation. ‘^If it was the will of God/^ says^ 
Mozley, “ to give a revelation^ there are plain and 
obvious reasons for asserting that miracles are 
necessary as the guarantee and voucher for that 
revelation. A revelation is^i properly speakings 
such only by virtue of telling us something which 
we could not know without it. But how do we- 
know that that communication of what is undis- 
coverable by human reason, is true ? Our reason 
cannot prove the truth of it^ for it is by the very 
supposition beyond our reason. There must be^ 
then, some note or sign to certify to it, and distin- 
guish it as a true communication from God, which 
note can be nothing else than a miracle.’^ 

Nicodemus justly said to Christ, We know that 
Thou art a Teacher come from God ; for no man 
can do these miracles which Thou doest, except God 
be with Him.^^ To these Jesus Christ appealed 
as decisive evidence of the divinity of His mission : 
^^The works which my Father hath given me to 
finish, the same works that I do, bear witness of 
me, that the Father hath sent me.’^ 

Atheists look upon miracles as impossible, but 
persons who acknowledge the existence and active 
agency of God must allow that He can interpose 
where necessary. Locke, a distinguished English 
philosopher, says, Though the common experience 
and ordering course of things have justly a mighty 


*Taylor% Gospel Miracles. 
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influence on tlie minds of men to make them give 
or refuse credit to anythiing proposed to their belief, 
yet there is one case wherein the strangeness of the 
fact lessens not the assent to a fair testimony 
given of it. For when such supernatural events 
are suitable to ends aimed at by nature^ then^ un- 
der such circumstances^ they may be fitter to pro- 
cure belief by how much the more they are beyond 
or contrary to observation. This is the proper case 
of miracles^ which, well attested, do not only find 
credit themselves, but give it to other truths which 
need confirmation.^^ 

Besides a sufficient reason for their occurrence, 
miracles should be supported by credible testi- 
mony. Were they done in public ? Were they 
acts of which men^s senses could judge ? Have we 
the evidence of eye-witnesses ? Had these anything 
to gain by deceit or anything to lose by telling the 
truth ? 

All the required conditions are fulfilled in the 
case of Christas miracles. Paley thus expresses it : 

There is satisfactory evidence that many, pro- 
fessing to be original witnesses of the Christian 
miracles, passed their lives in labours, dangers, and 
suflerings, voluntarily undergone in attestation of 
the accounts which they delivered, and solely - in 
consequence of their belief of those accounts ; and 
that they also submitted, from the same motive, to 
new rules of conduct.-’^ 

Whately points out an important distinction be- 
tween Christianity and other religions : Almost all 
religions have some miraculous pretensions connect- 
ed with then! ; that is, miracles are recorded to have 
been wrought in support of some Pagan religion 
among people who already believed it. But yon 
will not find that any religion, except Ohristiani^, 
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was ever introducedj and introduced among ene- 
mies, — by miraculous pretensions. Christianity is 
the only faith that ever was founded on an appeal 
to the evidence of miracles.^'’ 

^^The difficulty of believing the miracles re- 
corded in the New Testament is much less than the 
opposite difficulty of believing that the Christian 
religion was established without miracles. That a 
Jewish peasant should overthrow the religion of 
the civilized world without the aid of any miracles, is 
far more miraculous, — at least more incredible, — 
than anything that the New Testament relates ; 
and it will appear still more incredible, if you re- 
member that this wonderful change was brought 
about by means of an appeal to miracles. 

The miracles of Jesus consisted chiefly of three 
classes — miracles on man, miracles on nature, and 
miracles on the spirit-ivorld. The first include healing 
the sick, raising the dead, &c.; the second, multi- 
plying the loaves, stilling the tempest, &c.j the third, 
casting out evil spirits. To these may be added 
His own transfiguration, resurrection, and ascension. 

The miracles of Christ,^^ says Stalker,* were 
symbols of His spiritual and saving work. . . When 
He healed bodily blindness, it was a type of the 
healing of the inner eye; when He raised the dead. 
He meant to suggest that He was the Resurrection 
and the Life in the spiritual world as well ; when He 
cleansed the leper. His triumph spoke of another 
over the leprosy of sin; when He multiplied the 
loaves, He followed the miracles with a discourse 
on the bread of life ; when He stilled the storm, it 
was an assurance that He could speak peace to the 

troubled conscience.^^ 

« 


* Life of Christ* 
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There is marked distinction between the miracles 
of Christ and those of His disciples. Theirs were 
wrought in His name ; His were wrought in His 
own. He had the power in Himself. 

A few of Christ’s miracles may be noticed as 
examples. 

The First Miracle.- — The first four disciples of 
Jesus were Andrew^ Peter, Philip, and Nathanael. 
Jesus took them with Him to Cana, a small town 
near Nazareth, where a marriage was to be cele- 
brated. The mother of Jesus was there, and from 
the way in which she spoke to the servants, it 
was probably the wedding of one of her relatives, 
Mary saw that the wine was running short, and 
said to Jesus, They have no wine.” Jesus had not 
yet wrought any miracle, but Mary remembered 
His wonderful birth. Jesus replied, Woman, what 
have I to do with thee ? Mine hour is not yet 
come.” The word translated woman” is respectful 
and kind, but Jesus does not say Mother.” He 
intimated that the obedience which He owed to Mary 
as a son did not extend to anything connected with 
His public ministry. He gave Mary to understand 
that He would do something, but at His own time. 
Mary said to the servants, Whatsoever He saith 
unto you, do it.” 

The Jews were very particular about purifying 
themselves by washing. There were six large water- 
pots of stone* for the use of the guests. Jesus told 
the servants to fill the water-pots with water, and 
they filled them to the brim. Then He said to them. 

Draw out mow and bear unto the governor of the 
feast ” It was no longer water, the power of J esus 

* They were said to contain two or three firkins apiece. 
firkin means the fourth part of a barrel — about as much as two 
large pots. 
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tad in a moment ctanged it into wine. The gover- 
nor of tlie feast did not know what had been done^ 
but be was much pleased with the wine, because it 
was so good. 

Jesus thus showed His glory, and His disciples 
believed on Him. 

Oue or two remarks may be made about this 
miracle. Asceticism is not a part of true religion. 
A sannyasi who starves himself, who sits be- 
tween blazing fires, or rolls along the ground, is 
not a whit the better for such austerities. On suit- 
able occasions, Jesus took part in the innocent 
pleasures of life. He attended a marriage feast, 
and even provided wine when it was wanted. It 
should be remembered, however, that the wine was 
the pure juice of the grape ; it was not mixed with 
brandy, as is the case now with most wines. The 
wine ot Judea was light, and used with food. 

There may, however, be times when it is our duty 
to abstain from lawful enjoyments. The apostle 
Paul says, If meat make my brother to offend, 
I will eat no flesh while the world standeth.^’ 
(I Corinthians viii. 13.) In like manner, to check 
drunkenness, it may, under certain circumstances, 
be advisable to give up the use even of the mildest 
wine. There are great numbers of Christians be- 
longiug to Total Abstinence and Temperance Socie- 
ties, who follow this course. John ii. 1-1 1. 

A Leper Healed. — Leprosy is a dreadful disease. 
As it spreads over the body, it seems to eat into the 
flesh ; the hands and feet rot and drop off. In some 
of its forms there is no cure for it, and the sufferer 
knows that he must get worse and worse. 

To prevent the disease from spreading, when 
any one among the Jews had leprosy, he was not 
allowed to I’emain in his own house; he was obliged 
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to go away and live with others, who were lepers too. 
He had to go about with his clothes torn (as a sign 
of mourning), with his head bare, and with his face 
half-covered. If any one came near him, he must 
call out, Unclean! unclean Then the people 
would start back, afraid of touching the miserable 
object. 

There was a poor leper who had heard of Jesus, 
and of the wonderful things He had done ; bow He 
had made the blind to see, the lame to walk, and 
healed those who had been at the point of death. 
The thought came into his mind, Perhaps Jesus 
will cure me too” So he determined to go to Him, 
and ask to be healed. 

The people made way for the leper, afraid of being 
touched by him. At last he came to where Jesus 
was, and threw himself down at His feet. Lord, if 
Thou wilt. Thou canst make me clean he cried 
with great earnestness. The leper knew that Jesus 
was able to cure him ; but he did not feel sure that 
He was willing to do so. 

Jesus, moved 'with pity for the poor leper whom 
every body shunned, put forth His own holy hand 
and touched him, saying, I will ; be thou cleanP^ 
In a moment the disease was gone, and the man was 
in perfect health. Jesus charged him not to tell 
any one, but to go and show himself to the priest, 
and offer what was commanded.* 

Leprosy is a type of sin. Sin makes us unclean 
in the sight of God ; and till it is taken away, He 
cannot receive us into heaven. Who can cleanse 
the leprosy of sin? Only the Lord Jesus Christ. 
He is able and willing to say, I will, be thou 

* Chiefly from Mrs. Mortoa’s Story of Jesus. Further use has 
been made of the same work. 
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clean/^ to all who come to Him in faith and 
humility. 

Matt. viii. 2-4. Mark i. 40-45. Luke y. 12.-16. 

Five Thousand Fed. — The twelve apostles had 
been sentoufctwo by two to preach. On their return 
they told Jesus what they had done and taught. 
There were so many people about^ that they had no 
leisure even to eat. Jesus said^ Come into a desert 
place^ and rest awhile.^^ They went into a boat, 
and crossed over to the other side of the lake ; but 
when they got to the place, a great crowd had al- 
ready begun to collect. Some had followed Jesus 
in boats across the water, but many more had gone 
round by the shore. 

Jesus had pity on the multitude, because they 
were like sheep that had no shepherd to take care 
of them. He therefore taught them many things, 
and healed all those who were sick. 

In the evening, the apostles said to Jesus that it 
was a desert place, where there was nothing to eat, 
and it was getting late. They asked Him to send 
the people away, that they might go into the towns 
around, and buy themselves food. Jesus said, 

They need not depart ; give ye them to eat.^^ The 
apostles asked if they should buy two hundred 
pennyworth"^ of bread for them ? Even if they 
did this, there would not be enough to give each 
one a little. Jesus told them to see how many 
loaves they had. Andrew said, There is a lad here 
who has five barley loaves and two small fishes ; 
but what are they among so many Jesus said, 

Bring them to me.” The disciples were then told 
to make the people sit down in rows of fifty upon 
the soft green grass. 


* About Rs. 80. 
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Jesus took tke loaves and fiskes^ and looking np 
to keaven^ ke gave tkanks^ broke the bread, and 
gave it to tke disciples to set before the multitude. 
In tke same manner He divided tke fishes. * Tke 
food went on increasing, till all tke people kad eaten 
and were filled. When they kad quite finished, 
Jesus said, Gather up tke fragments that remain, 
that, nothing be lost.'^^ In this way they filled twelve 
baskets full. About five thousand men kad eaten, 
besides women and children. When they kad seen 
the miracle they said, This is of a truth that 
prophet which should come into the world. 

What Jesus did for the bodies of these men, is an 
illustration of what He can do for our souls. He 
says, I am the Bread of Life.’’^ He can keep the 
soul from perishing, as bread can keep tke body 
from dying of hunger. 

Matt. xiv. 13-23. Mark vi. 30-46. Luke ix. 
10-17. John vi. 1-15. 

Christ walks on the Sea, — After Jesus had fed 
the five thousand men, they wished to proclaim Him 
King of the Jews. His own disciples also shared 
in the feelings of the crowd. 

First of all, Jesus sent the disciples away. He 
constrained them to go into their boat again, and 
cross over to tke other side of the lake. Afterwards 
He sent away the multitude. When all had dis- 
persed, Jesus went up a mountain that was near, to 
spend the night in prayer alone with His Father. 

It was a wild and stormy night. The disciples had 
got into the boat and were trying to cross the lake ; 
but a stormy wind was blowing against them, and, 
though they toiled at tke oars, they made little 
progress. The boat was tossed with the waves, while 
Jesus was not with them to quiet their fears. When 
the disciples were in the middle of the lake, about 
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four o^cIock in tlie morning,* tkey saw dimly, 
tlii’ougli the darkness, a figure walking on the sea. 
They were dreadfully frightened — much mo re fright* 
ened*at the figure than at the howling wind and 
tossing waves. They thought that it was a spirit, 
and they cried out for fear. Jesus quickly said. 

It is I ; be not afraid.” 

How glad the disciples were to hear again the 
voice of their Master ! Peter, in his joy, could 
scarcely wait till Jesus came into the boat, so he 
called out, ^^Lord, if it be Thou, bid me come unto 
Thee on the water.” Jesus said, Gome.” Peter 
climbed over the side of the boat, and walked on 
the water to go to Jesus. But when he heard the 
noise of the wind and saw the great waves, he was, 
afraid. Beginning to sink, he cried out, Lord, 
save me.” Jesus stretched out His hand and 
caught him, saying, 0 thou of little faith, where- 
fore didst thou doubt?” 

The disciples willingly received Jesus into the 
boat. Two more miracles followed. The wind 
at once ceased, and instead of being in the midst 
of the lake, the disciples were at the landing-place 
where they wished to be. Then those who were 
in the boat worshipped Jesus, saying, Of a truth 
Thou art the Son of God.” 

The disciples thought that it was a spirit they 
saw, for a man could not walk on the water. But 
Jesus had made the sea, and He could do with it 
what He pleased. Jesus still takes care of His 
people as He did of His disciples on the stormy 
lake. They may trust in Him and not feel afraid. 
Matt. xiv. 24-86. Mark vi. 47-56. John vi. 16-21. 

* During the “ fonrtli watch,’’ which was from 3 to 6 in the 
morning. 
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The Transfiguration. — The disciples had the 
Jewish idea that the Messiah would set up His 
kingdom in Jerusalem, and reign over the whole 
earth. Instead of that, Jesus told them thal3 He 
would be rejected by the chief priests, be killed, 
and be raised again the third day. About a week 
after, to strengthen the faith of His disciples and 
prepare them for what they had to endure, Jesus 
showed three of them a little of the glory which 
He had, not as king of the Jews, but as King of 
heaven. 

One evening Jesus took Peter, James, and John 
to the top of a high mountain to pray. It was pro- 
bably one of the lower peaks of the snowy Hermon. 
Weary with their long climb, when night came on, 
the disciples lay down on the ground, and were 
soon fast asleep. While they were sleeping, Jesus 
was praying ; and as He prayed, He was trans- 
figured, or a most wonderful change passed over 
Him. His face shone like the sun, and His 
clothes became bright and glistening, white as the 
light itself. 

Two men appeared in glory, and talked with 
Jesus. One of them was Moses, the great leader 
of the Jews, who had lived 1450 years before ; the 
other was Elias, or Elijah, the prophet, who, 900 
years before, had been taken up into heaven in a 
whirlwind,' with chariot and horses of fire. What 
were they talking about ? Not of Jesus triumphing 
over His enemies, but of His death. Moses and 
Elijah had come in glory to speak about that to 
which' they owed all their happiness. 

, The dazzling brightness awoke the disciples, and 
they heard what was said, Peter proposed to make 
three booths, one for Jesus, one for Moses, and the 
other for Elias ,* but^ he “was so afraid thalt he did 
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not know what he was saying. Immediately a 
bright cloud came and overshadowed them, and 
they feared as they entered the cloud. Then the 
voice of God the Father came out of the cloud, 
saying, This is my beloved Son, in whom I am 
well pleased ; hear Him.''* The disciples, greatly 
frightened, fell on their faces on the earth. Jesus 
then came and touched them, saying, Arise, and 
be not afraid. When-they looked up, they saw 
Jesus only. They were not to tell any one about 
this, till Jesus had risen from the dead. 

The apostle John, one of the three on the moun- 
tain, afterwards wrote, Beloved, now are we the 
sons of God, and it doth not yet appear vv^hat we 
shall be ; but we know that when He shall appear, 
we shall be like Him.^^^ The true followers of 
Jesus will, in another world, partake somewhat of 
His spotless purity and glory j 

Matt. xvii. 1-13. Mark ix. 2-13. Luke ix. 28-36. 

Lazatus Rai&ed. — Bethany was a village on the 
east slope of the Mount of Olives, about two miles 
from Jerusalem. A family lived there, consisting 
of Lazarus and his two sisters, Martha and Mary. 
They were good people, and Jesus loved them all. 
After teaching during the day in Jerusalem, Jesus 
would come out in the evening to Bethany, with His 
disciples, to the house of Lazarus, 

Once when J esus was preaching beyond Jordan^ 
a message came from the sisters, ^^Lord, behold, 
he whom Thou lovest is sick.^’ But Jesus did not go 
at once to heal Lazarus. He remained two days 
longer in the same place. He wished to make them 
trust in Him more, by showing them what He 
could do. Lazarus got worse and worse, till at 


* I John ill* 2. 
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last he died. His sisters wept bitterly when he 
was taken to the graWe. 

When Jesus drew near Bethany^ some one told 
Martha that He was coming, and she ran quickly 
to meet Him ; but Mary sat still in the house. 
Martha said to Jesus, ^^Lord, if Thou hadst been 
here, my brother had not died."'" Jesus said to her, 
Thy brother shall rise again.^’ Martha answer- 
ed, 1 know that he shall rise again in the resur- 
rection at the last day.’’ This was not what Jesus 
meant, so He told her that He was Himself the 
resurrection and the life, and that He could give 
life to those that were dead. On asking her if she 
believed this, Martha answered, Yes, Lord, I be- 
lieve that Thou art the Christ, the Son of God,” 
Martha then went home and called her^ sister 
quietly to come to Jesus. When Mary saw Jesus, 
she fell down at His feet, and said like Martha, 
Lord, if Thou hadst been here, my brother would 
not have died.” When Jesus saw her crying, and 
her friends lamenting around her, He also wept. 

At last they came to the rocky tomb, with a great 
stone covering the entrance. It was four days since 
the dead body had been laid there. Jesus said, 
''Take away the stone.” Martha objected that it 
was too late, but the stone was taken away. Jesus 
then looked up to heaven and spoke aloud to His 
Father, that the people might know Him to be the 
Son of God, Then He cried with a loud voice, 
'^Lazarus, come forth.” 

Out of the darkness inside the tomb, there came 
forth a figure, wrapped up iu linen, his face bound 
with a napkin, so that he moved with difficulty. 
Jesus said, " Loose him, and let him go.” In another 
moment, Martha and Mary looked again upon the 
face of their dear brother Lazarus, restored to 
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perfect healtli. With what joy must they have 
returned home together ! 

The raisicg of Lazarus is an emblem of what 
Jesus can do for our souls. By nature we are dead 
in trespasses and in sins ; we are tied and bound 
with the chain of our evil desires. Jesus can give 
us spiritual life^ and free us from our besetting 
lusts. The same voice which summoned Lazarus 
from his death sleep, will, at the last day, bid 
all men come to judgment, some to everlasting 
life, some to shame and everlasting contempt.^^ 

Johnxi. 1-54, 

Angus gives the following summary of the mira- 
cles ; Nine of the miracles recorded in the Gospels 
were wrought in nature. The water He made wine ; 
the tempest He stilled ; the sea He made as solid 
earth, and walked on it ; twice He multiplied the 
bread, till now five thousand, and then four thou- 
sand were filled ; twice He found in the miraculous 
draughts of fishes emblems of the work and pro- 
gress of His Kingdom ! once the fish supplied 
Him, through Peter, with proof of His Sonship ; 
and once the barren fig-tree was blasted and with- 
ered as an emblem of the fate of the city near 
which it stood. 

^^The remainder of His miracles were ’all 
wrought in a nobler field. Twice He healed per- 
sons afflicted with leprosy ; four times He opened 
the eyes of the blind ; thrice He cast out devils^ 
thrice He raised the dead ; and many times besides 
He healed all manner of disease. These are His 
recorded miracles; many others of the same kjnd 
He did in all parts of Judea, ^ which are not 
written^ in these books. 

All these miracles illustrate the blessings Christ 
came to introduce all, the necessity and power of 
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faith ; and each miracle has^ besides^ lessons of its 

Thine arm, 0 Lord, in days of old, 

Was strong to heal and save ; 

It triumphed o’er disease and death, 

O’er darkness and the grave ; 

To Thee they went, the blind, the dumb, 

The palsied and the lame, 

The leper with his tainted life, 

The sick with fevered frame. 

And lo ! Thy touch brought life and health, 

Gave speech and strength and sight ; 

And youth renewed, and frenzy calmed, 

Owned Thee, the Lord of light ; 

And now, 0 Lord, be near to bless, 

Almighty as of yore. 

In crowded street, by restless couch, 

As by Gennesaret's shore. 

Be Thou our great Deliverer still, 

Thou Lord of life and death ; 

Bestore and quicken, soothe and bless, 

With Thine almighty breath ; 

To hands that work and eyes that see 
Give wisdom’s heavenly lore, 

That whole and sick, and weak and strong, 

May praise Thee evermore. 

Plum'ptre. 


IX. The Daily Lite of Christ. 

The following extract from G-eikie^s interesting 
Life of Christ gives some idea of the daily life of 
the Saviour during His public ministry. 

It is the great characteristic of Jesus that He 
elevated the common details of life to the loftiest 
uses, and ennobled even the familiar and simple. 


E 


* Christ our Life, p. 183. 
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In His company^ the evening meal, when not for- 
gotten in the press of overwhelming labours, was an 
opportunity always gladly embraced for informal 
instruction, not only to the twelve, but to the many 
strangers whom the easy manners of the East per- 
mitted to gather in the apartment. After evening 
devotions, the family group invited the familiar 
and unconstrained exchange of thought, in which 
Jesus so much delighted. As the Father and Head 
of the circle, He would, doubtless, use the form of 
blessing hallowed by the custom of His nation, 
opening the meal by the bread and wine passed 
round to be tasted by each, after acknowledgment 
of the bounty of Grod in His gifts. Then would 
follow a word to all, in turn : the story of the day 
and each one^s share in it, would be reviewed with 
tender blame, or praise, or council ; and the faith 
and hope, and love of all would be refreshed by 
their very meeting around the table. How deair 
these hours of quiet home life were to Jesus Him- 
self, is seen in the tenderness with which He saw 
His children^' in the group they brought around 
Him, — as if they replaced in His heart the house- 
hold affections of the family ; and in the pain and 
almost womanly fondness with which He hesitated 
to pronounce His last farewell to them. To the 
d-isciples themselves, they grew to be an imperish- 
able memory, which they were fain, in compli- 
ance with their Master^s wish, to perpetuate daily, 
in their breaking of bread. His greatness and 
condescension, the loving familiarity and fond 
endearments of close intercourse, the peace and 
quiet after the strife of the day, the feeling of 
security under His eye and care, made these hours 
a. recollection that grew brighter and more sacred 
with the lapse of years, and deepened the longing 
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for His return^ or for their departure to be with 
Him, 

- In this delightful family life there was^ however, 
nothing like communism^ for there is not a trace 
of the property of each being thrown into a 
common fund. His disciples had^ indeed, left all; 
but they had not sold it to help the general treasury. 
Some of them still retained funds of their own, and 
the women who accompanied them still kept their 
property. When Jesus paid the Temple tax for 
Himself and Peter, He did not think of doing so 
for all his disciples. It was left to them to pay for 
themselves. The simple wants of each day were 
provided by free contributions, when not proffered 
by hospitality, nor did He receive even these from 
His disciples, though Rabbis were permitted to 
accept a honorarium from their scholars. Ye 
have received for nothing, said He, give for 
nothing.’’ (Matt. x. 8) He took no gifts of 
money from the people, nor did He let His disciples 
collect alms, as the Rabbis did from their scholars. 
The only bounty He accepted was the entertain- 
ment and shelter always ready for Him in friendly 
Gralilee. Prom the generous women who followed 
Him, He, indeed, accepted passing support, but in 
contrast to the greed of the Rabbis, He only used 
their liberality for the need of the moment. His 
little circle was never allowed to suffer want, but 
was always able to distribute charity, and, though 
He seems to have carried no money, He expressly 
distinguishes both Himself and His disciples from 
the poor. 

His presence among the disciples was seldom 
interrupted even for a brief interval. He might 
be summoned to heal some sick person, or invit^ 
to some meal ; or He might wish to be alone, for a 
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time, in His chamber or among the hills, while He 
prayed ; but these were only absences of a few 
hours. It would seem as if the kiss of salutation 
in such cases greeted His return. He gave the 
word for setting out on a journey, or for going by 
boat, and the disciples procured what was needed 
by the way, if by land, and plied the oar, if on the 
lake. 

He always travelled on foot, and was often 
thankful for a draught of water, as He toiled along 
the hot sides of the white hills, or for a piece of 
bread, procured in some villages through which He 
passed. Sometimes He went with his disciples, 
sometimes before them, leaving them to their own 
conversation, but noting and reproving, at once, 
their misunderstandings, or momentary miscon- 
ceptions. 

When a resting-place had to be found for the 
night, He was wont to send on some of His disciples 
before, or He awaited an invitation on His arrival ; 
His disciples sharing the friendly welcome, or dis- 
tributing themselves in other houses. The enter- 
tainment must have varied in different dwellings, 
from the simplicity of the prophet^s chamber where 
the Shunammite had provided a bed, a table, a 
stool, and a lamp, to tbe friendship and busy 
womanly ministrations and homage of lowly disci- 
pl-eship, of homes like the cottage of Bethany, 
Where he was received. He entered with the invo- 
cation, Peace be to this house, — but unlike the 
Pharisees, without asking any questions as to the 
Levitical cleanness of the house, or its tables, or 
benches, or vessels. It was very rarely, one would 
suppose, that He was not gladly * entertained, but 
when at any time He met with inhospitality, He 
only went on to c^he next village. Sometimes He 
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bore this rejection silently^ but at others^ moved at 
tlie spirit evinced^ He shook the very dust of the 
town from His feet on leaving it, as a protest. 
Where meekness could be shown He showed it, but 
where circumstances demanded, He was as stern as 
commonly He was gentle. 

It is not easy to realize the daily life of one so 
different from ourselves as Jesus, but a delicate 
poetical mind‘d has imagined the scene of the 
healing of Mary Magdalene and the appearance 
and acts of Christ so finely, that I borrow some 
passages from his pen. 

The landing place at Capernaum was at the south 
side of the town. Thither the boats came* that 
brought over wood from the forests of Gaulonites, 
and thither the boat steered that bore Jesus, His 
four earliest disciples acting as boatmen. He had 
been on the other side of the lake, and had return- 
ed now, in the evening. The sun was just setting, 
but a few beams seem to have lingered, to die 
away on His face, and the full moon rose, from be- 
hind the brown hills, still bathed in purple, as if to 
see Him. The soft evening wind had risen to cool 
His brow, and the water, sparkling in the moon- 
light, heaved and sank round the boat, rocking it 
gently. As it touched the shore there were few 
people about, but a boat from Magdala lay near, 
with a sick person in it, whom it had taken her 
mother^s utmost strength to hold, and keep from 
uttering loud cries of distress. She had been brought 
in the hope of finding Jesus, that He might cure her. 

Master, said John, ‘Hhere is work yonder for 
you abeady.^'’ I must always be doing the work 
of Him that sent me,’^ replied Jesus ; the night 


*Delitzscb, a learned German Scholar. 
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cometh when no man can worb/^ The mother of 
the sick woman had recognised Him at the first 
glance^ for no one conld mistake Him^ and forth- 
with cried out with a heart-rending voice^ 0 
Jesus, our helper and teacher^ Thou Messenger of 
the All-Mercifulj help my poor child — for the Holy 
One, blessed be His name, has heard my prayer 
that we should find Thee, and Thou us/^ Peter 
forthwith, with the help of the other three, who had 
let their oars rest idly on the water, turned the 
boat, so that it lay alongside the one from Magdala. 
Jesus now rose ; the mother sank on her knees ; 
but the sick woman tried with all her might to 
break away, and to throw herself into the water, on 
the far side of the boat. The steersman, however, 
and John, who had sprung over, held her by the 
arms, while the mother buried her face in the long 
plaited hair of her child. Her tears had ceased to 
flow ; she was lost in silent prayer. Where are 
these people from V’ askfed Jesus of the boatman, 
and added, to His disciples, when He heard that 
she came from Magdala, Woe to this Magdala,for 
it will become a ruin for its wickedness ! The rich 
gifts it sends to Jerusalem will not help it, for, as 
the prophet says, ^They are bought with the wages 
of uncleanness, and to that they will again return."* 
(Micah i. 7). Turn her face to me that I may see 

her, added He, It was not easy to do this, for 
the sick one held her face bent over towards the 
water, as far as possible. John managed it, how- 
ever, by kind words. *’^Mary,^* said he, for he had 
asked her mother her name, do you wish' to be 
for ever under the power of demons ? See, the 
^Conqueror of demons is before thee ; look on Him, 
that you may be healed. We are all praying for you, 
as Moses, peace be to him, once prayed for his sister, 
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— ^ 0 Grodj Leal her.^ Do not put our prayer to 
shame ; now is the moment when you can make 
yourself and your mother happy."^^ These words 
told ; and no longer opposing strength to strength^ 
she allowed them to raise her head and turn her 
face to Jesus. But when she saw Him, her whole 
body was so violently convulsed^ that the boat 
swayed to and fro^ and she shrieked out the most 
piercing wails which sounded far over the lake. 

Jesus^ however^ fixing His eyes on hers_, kept 
them from turning away, and as He gazed. His 
look seemed to enter her soul, and break the seven- 
fold chain in which it lay bound. The poor raving 
creature now became quiet, and did not need to be 
held ; her convulsions ceased, the contortions of her 
features and the wildness of her eyes passed off, and 
profuse sweat burst from her brow and mingled 
with her tears. Her mother stepped back, and the 
healed one sank down on the spot where her mother 
had been praying, and muttered, with subdued 
trembling words, to Jesus, — 0 Lord, I am a great 
sinner ; is the door of repentance still open for me 

Be comforted, my daughter,^^ answered He, God 
has no pleasure in the death of the wicked ; thou 
hast been a habitation of evil spirits, become now a 
temple of the living God.^^ The mother, unable to 
restrain herself, broke out — ‘^Thanksto Thee, Thou 
consolation of Israel, but He went on, — ^^Beturn 
now, quickly, to Magdala, and be calm, and give 
thanks to God in silence/^ John stepped back into 
the boat to Jesus, and the other boat shot out into the 
lake, on the way home. The two women sat in the 
middle seat. Mary held her mother in her arms in 
grateful thanks, and neither spoke, but both kept 
their eyes fixed on Jesus, till the shore jutting out 
westwards, hid Him from their sight. 
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When the boat with the women was gone, Peter 
bound his to the post to which the other had been 
tied, but Jesus sat still in deep thought, without 
looking round, and the disciples remained motion- 
less beside Him, for reverence forbade them to ask 
Him to go ashore. Meanwhile, the people of Caper- 
naum, men, women, and children, streamed down 
in bands ; some soldiers of the Roman-Herodian 
garrison, and some strange faces from Perea, Deca- 
polis, and Syria, among them. 

The open space had filled, and Peter ventured to 
whisper, in a low voice which concealed his impa- 
tience, Our Lord and Master — the people have 
assembled and wait for Thee-^^ On this Jesus rose. 
Peter made a bridge from the boat to the shore 
with a plank, hastening across to make it secure, 
and to open the way ; for the crowd was very dense 
at the edge of the water. Christ now left the boat, 
followed by the three other disciples, and when He 
bad stepped ashore, said to Peter, Simon Petet/^ 
— for thus He addressed him when He had need of 
his faithful and zealous service in the things of the 
kingdom of God — shall take my stand under 
the palm tree yonder.’^ It was hard, however, to 
make way through the crowd, for those who had 
set themselves nearest the water were mostly sick 
people, to whom the others, from compassion, had 
given the front place. Indeed, Jesus had scarcely 
landed, before cries of help rose, in different dialects, 
and in every form of appeal. Rabbi, Rabboni,^^* 
Holy One of the Most High V’ Son of David 
Son of God mingled one with the other. Jesns, 
however, waving them back with His band, said, 
Let me pass ! to-night is not to be for the healing 


* Bahli my master; Balhoni my great master. 
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of your bodily troubles, but that you may hear the 
word of life, for the good of your souls. On hear- 
ing this they pressed towards Him, that they might 
at least touch Him. When, at last, with the help 
of His disciples, He made His way to tbe palm. 
He motioned to the people to sit down on the grass. 
The knoll from which the palm rose was only a 
slight one, but when the crowd had arranged them- 
selves in rows, it sufficed to lift Him sufficiently 
above them. The men stood in the back-ground, 
leaving the front for the women and children. 

It is a mistake to think of Jesus standing while 
He taught. He stood in the synagogue at Nazareth 
while the prophets were being read, but He sat 
down to teach. He sat as he taught in the temple, 
and when He addressed the multitude He had 
miraculously fed ; and when He spoke from Simon 
Peter^s boat, He did so sittinsr. 

Under the palm lay a large stone, on which 
many had sat before, to enjoy the view over the 
lake, or the shade of the branches above. The 
Habbis often chose such open air spots for their ad- 
dresses. There was nothing extraordinary, there- 
fore, when Jesus sat down on it, and made it His 
pulpit. His dress was clean and carefully chosen, 
but simple. On His head, held in its place by a 
cord. He wore a white cloth, the ends of which hung 
down His shoulders. Over His tunic, which reached 
tp the hands and feet, was a blue Tallith, with the 
prescribed tassels at the four corners, but only as 
large as Moses required. It was so thrown over 
Him, and so held together, that the grey red-strip- 
ped under-garment was little seen, and His feet, 
which had sandals, not shoes, were only noticed 
occasionally, when He moved. When He had sat 
down, and looked over the people, they became 
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stiller and stiller^ till nothing was heard but the soft 
plash of the ripple on the beach. 

As He sat on the stone^ Simon and Andrew^ the 
sons of Jonas^ stood on His right and left haud, 
with James and John, sons of Zebedee. The people 
stood around the slope, for as yet Rabbis were 
heard standing. Sons of Israel, men of Galilee, 
He began, ^Hhe time is fulfilled, and the Kingdom 
of God has come; repent and believe the Gospel. 
Moses, your teacher, had said, — ^ A prophet will the 
Lord your God arise unto you from your brethren, 
like unto me. Him shall ye hear. But he who will 
not hear this prophet shall die.!^ Amen, I say unto 
you ; he that believes on me has everlasting life. 
No man knows the Father but the Son, and no one 
knows the Son but the Father, and he to whom the 
Son reveals Him.^^ Then, with a louder voice, He 
continued, Come to me, all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest. Take my 
yoke upon you and learn of me, for I am meek and 
lowly in heart, and ye shall find rest for your souls. 
For my yoke is easy, and my burden is light.^^ 
Then, drawing to a close, He added, Take on you 
the yoke of the kingdom of heaven, for the kingdom 
of heaven is the fulfilling of the law and the pro- 
phets. Give up that which is worth little, that you 
may have what is of great price. Become wise 
changers who value holy money above all other, 
and tlie pearl of price above all. He that has ears 
to hear, let him hear.’^ 

What grace, 0 Lord, and beauty shone 
Around Thy steps below I 

What patient love was seen in all 
Thy life and death of woe ! 

For ever on Thy burdened heart 
A weight of sorrow hung, 
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Yet no ungentle, murmuring world 
Escaped Thy silent tongue. 

Thy foes might hate, despise, revile, 
Thy friends unfaithful prove : 

Unwearied in forgiveness still, 

Thy heart could only love. 

Oh ! give us hearts to love like Thee, 
Like Th ee, O Lord, to grieve 

Ear more for others’ sins, than all 
The wrongs that we receive. 

One with Thyself, may every eye 
In us, Thy brethren, see. 

That gentleness and grace that spring 
Erom union, Lord, with Thee. 

Denny. 


X. The Closing Events in the Life of 
Cheist. 

yhe Entry into Jerusalem. — Zecliarialij a prophet 
wlio lived about £00 b.c.^ foretold that tLe Messiali 
would enter Jerusalem in triumph. He said^ 
joice greatly, 0 daughter of Zion shout, 0 
daughter of Jerusalem 1 Behold, thy King cometh 
unto thee ; He is just and having salvation j lowly^ 
atid riding upon an ass, and upon a colt the foal of 
an ass.^^ (Zech. is. 9.) Among the Jews the horse 
was used in war : the ass is a much larger and finer 
animal in Palestine than in this country; and, 
instead of being despised, princes and judges.rode 
on it. The prophecy presented the promised King 
of Israel as no warlike conqueror, but a peaceful 
atid just ruler. 

* A name for Jerusalem. Zion was one of the hills on Which 
the city was built. 
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The passover was near, and the city was filled 
with people who had come to the feast. The raising 
of Lazarns from the dead led many to believe in 
Jesus, and great numbers wished to see Him. 
Jesus was staying at Bethany, but it was known 
that He was coming into Jerusalem the following 
day. Two disciples were sent on to get the use of 
an ass’s colt on which never man sat.” If the 
owners objected, they were to say, The Lord hath 
need of him.” The disciples pat some of their 
clothes on the colt, and set Jesus upon it to ride into 
Jerusalem. They and the multitude spread their 
garments on the ground, and cut down branches 
from the trees, and scattered them along the way 
for Jesus to pass over. A great many people had 
heard that the Prophet of Nazareth was coming to 
Jerusalem; and they went out in crowds to meet 
Him, carrying palm branches in their hands. When 
Jesus had crossed the summit of the Mount of 
Olives, and Jerusalem was full in view, all the 
multitudes, both before and after, cried, “ Blessed 
is the King of Israel, that cometh in the name of 
the Lord ! Hosanna* in the highest !” 

The sight of Jerusalem, with its beautiful temple 
and palaces, filled the eyes of Jesus with tears, and 
He wept over it. He had taught in it ; He had 
done miracles ; He had often longed to gather the 
people of it together as a hen gathers her chickens 
under her wings, but they would not ; and now 
they were going to kill Him. He wept over the 
punishment that would befall the guilty city. 

The procession came down the mountain side, and 
ascending the slope which led to the gate of the city. 


* The word means, sme, ive pray. It is taken from Psalm 
cxviii. 25. 
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passed on through the streets to the temple. The 
citizens of Jerusalem ran to their doors and asked^ 
Who is this to which the answer was given, 
This is Jesus, the Prophet of Nazareth.^^ Even 
the children cried in the temple, Hosanna to the 
Son of David.^^ The chief priests and scribes 
were much displeased at this, but Jesus showed 
them from Psalm viii. 2, that God accepts the 
praises even of infants. 

In the evening, Jesus returned to Bethany. 

Matt, xxi. 1*16. Mark xi. 1-11. Luke xix. 29-44. 
John xii. 12-36. 

The Last Supper- — The Thursday evening came 
when tbe passover was to be observed. Jesus 
knew that it was the night before His death, and 
that this was His farewell meeting with His dis- 
ciples. 

During the day Jesus had sent Peter and John 
to make ready for the passover in a large upper 
room, which a man would show them. In the 
evening, He sat down with His disciples. Even 
then they began to dispute among themselves 
which should be the greatest. Jesus had reproved 
them before by gentle words ; now He taught them 
in a way which they could never forget. Eising 
from supper, He took off His upper dress, and 
bound a towel round His waist. Then He poured 
some water into a bason, and began to wash the feet 
of His disciples, and to wipe them with the towel. 
Peter at first refused to allow Him to wash his feet ; 
but after Jesus explained why it was necessary, he 
willingly agreed. When Jesus had finished. He 
sat down again. He wished to teach the disciples 
a lesson of humility and love. ^^Ifl, your Lord 
and Master, have washed your feet ; ye also ought 
to wash one another's feet. 
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While they were still at supper, Jesus greatly 
troubled, said, Verily I say unfco you, that oue of 
you shall betray me.^^ The disciples looked round 
at each other, wondering o£ whom' He spoke. Then 
one by one, they asked, Lord, is it I John was 
sitting next to Jesus ; Peter made a sign to him to 
ask Jesus who was meant. Jesus told John that it 
was he to whom He would give a sop, or small piece, 
after he had dipped it. The sop was given to 
Judas Iscariot, who had agreed with the chief priests 
to point out Jesus for thirty pieces of silver, — 
about forty r.upees (the value of a slave). Jesus 
said to Judas, That thou doest, do quickly;’^ but 
the others did not know what this meant. Judas 
immediately went out. 

Afterwards, when Peter said that he was ready to 
go with Jesus to prison and death, Jesus told him 
that before the cock crew, he would thrice deny 
that he knew Him. The other disciples also said 
that they were ready to die with J esus. 

The passover was first observed in Egypt. The 
Israelites were told to kill a lamb and sprinkle the 
blood on the door-posts of their houses. When the 
angel sent to destroy the first-born of the Egyptians 
saw it, he would pass over the house. The iamb 
was afterwards eaten, with unleavened bread^ and 
bitter herbs. The lamb was an emblem of Christ. 
As Jesus was about to die, the passover was no 
longer to be kept, bub He appointed a new ordi- 
nance to be observed in its place. While Jesus was 
at table. He took bread, blessed it, and brake it and 
gave it to the disciples, saying, ^^Take, eat; thjis is 
my body which is given for you."^^ Afterwards He 
took the cup of wine, and gave it to them, saying. 


* Bread which was not made light hy leaven. 
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cup is the new testament in my Wood, 
which, is shed for you. This do in remembrance 
of me.^^ 

Jesus did not mean that the bread and wine were 
really His body and blood ; but He wished to teach 
the disciples, that just as the bread had been broken 
and the wine poured out, so His body would be 
broken and His blood shed for our salvation. Testa- 
ment here means agreement. The blood of the old 
testament was that of the lamb sprinkled by the 
Israelites. The blood of Christ is that of the new 
covenant, by which God promises to give pardon 
and eternal life to all who believe in Jesus. When 
the followers of Jesus obey this command, they are 
reminded of His death. It will be observed by them 
till He comes again. 

Baptism denotes the spiritual birth of the 
Christian,^^ says Angus ; what is called the Lord’s 
Supper denotes the origin and continued support 
of his spiritual life,” 

The remark made about the wine at Cana may 
be repeated. At the passover, the pure juice of the 
grape was used. 

After the institution of the Supper, Jesus gave 
the addresses found in John xiv-xvi. He also 
offered the beautiful prayer given in chapter xvii. 
About to leave His disciples, He prayed that they 
might be kept from all the evil that is in the world, 
and that they might be made holy. He prayed also 
for all those who should believe in Him in the years 
to come. 

]fi[att. xxvi. 17-35. Mark xvi. 12-31. Luke xxii. 

7-34. John xiii-xvii. 

The Garden of Gethsemane. — About half a mile 
from Jerusalem, at the foot of the Mount of Olives, 
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tsmf ^ called G-etlisemane.'^ Jesus often 

tiftw ^ there with His disciples. After the 
^^te at night, Jesus went with the eleven 
Jhi He said to His disciples, ^^Sit you 

.n , while I go and pray yonder/^ but He called 
ftt and John to come with Him a little 

^ Then He said to them, My soul is 
xyeding sorrowful, even unto death ; tarry ye here 
\ ^ ^ith me."’^ Jesus went about a stone^s 

cas fell on His face, and prayed with strong cryings 
tears : 0 my Father, if it be possible, let this 

pass from me. Yet not what I will, but as 
i non wilt,’^ What was the cup which Jesus found 
dreadful ? The punishment of our sins, which 
He was to bear in His own body on the cross. As 
iruin, He shrank from the suffering; though His 
steadfastly fixed to do the will of His 
rather. The cup could not be taken away: we 
could not be saved unless Jesus died : but His 
heavenly Father sent an angel to strengthen Him. 
When Jesus went to His disciples, He found them 
UBletip : sorrow had made them heavy. He said to 
Fett*r, Peter, couldst not thou watch with me one 
hour? Watch and pray that y© enter not into 
teuiptntion.^^ 

Uum Jesus left His disciples, and again prayed : 
** 0 my Father, if this cup may not pass away from 
me excepli I drink it, Thy will be done.'’^ When 
He returned to His disciples, they were again 
m\mp. 

JcBus went and prayed a third time. His agony 
WE9 such that His sweat was as it were great drops*^ 
of blood falling to the ground. When He rose up 


• Tho world means oil press. It contained olive trees from the 
fmit of which oil was pressed. 
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from orayer aad came the third time to His disci- 
1 He foncd them still sleeping. He said to tliem, 

“ The hour is come, and the Son of man is betray- 
ed into the hands of sinners. Eise up, for he that 

betrayeth me is at hand.” . 

While Jesus was yet speaking, Judas came with 
a baind of men, with swords, and sticks, and lan- 
terns from the chief priests. Judas was to point 

out Jesus by kissing Him. . . ' 

the men came up, Jesus went torth to 

meet them and said “Whom seek ye ?” They 
answered, “Jesus of Nazareth. Jesus said to 
th m “I am He. As soon as He had spoken 
tbPSP words, they all went backward, and fell to 
the around. After they had recovered themselves, 
fers“d, "H ye ..ek Me. let ties, go fteir 
^av ” Judas came near, and saying, Hail, Mas- 
ter^’’ kissed Him. Jesus only pid, “ Betrayest 
4.1, ’n the Son of man with a kiss ?” 

When the men laid hold on Jesus, Peter, who 
had a sword, cut off the right ear of the high 
riest’s servant ; but Jesus touched the ear and 
healedit. He also told Peter to put up his sword ; 
f TTis heavenly Father could give Him twelve 
legions* of angels if He asked for them. _ 
mbpn all the disciples forsook Jesus and fled. 

TVTp+t xsvi. 36-56. Mark siv. 32-50. Luke 
John xviii. 1-12. . 

Jesus before the High Priest.— Jesus was led 
bound first to Annas, and afterwards to the palace 
of Caiaphas, the high priest, where many of the 
chief priests, elders, and scribes, were waiting for 
Him Tii^y to asli Jesus many (^uestionSj 

aTivision of the Koman army, containing from 
3 000 to 6;600 men. Twelve legions denote an indefinitely largo 

number. 


a 
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that they might find some excuse for putting* 
Him to death. At last the high priest said to 
Him^ ‘^Tell us whether Thou be the Christy the 
Son of Godd’ When Jesus said; I am/^ the 
high priest rent his clothes as a sign of great grief. 
He accuse(i Jesus of speaking blasphemy^ because 
He claimed to be the Son of God. When He asked 
those present what should be done with Jesus^ they 
all cried out; He is guilty of death. Then they 
spat in His face^ blindfolded Him, buffeted Him, 
saying in mockery, Prophesy, who is it that 
smote Tiiee.^^ The servants also struck Him with 
the palms of their hands. Jesus bore it all meekly, 
leaving us an example that we should follow His 
steps. 

Matt. xxvi. 57-68. Mark xiv. 55-65. Lube 
xxii. 63-71. John xviii. 19-24. 

Peter’s Denial. — It has been mentioned that the 
disciples, instead of dying with Jesus, all fled. But 
two of them, Peter and John, ashamed of their 
conduct, followed Jesus, a long way behind, to the 
palace of the high priest. 

John was known to the high priest, and went 
inside the palace. He also spoke to the maid- 
servant who kept the door, and Peter was allowed 
to come in. 

As it was a very cold, night, the servants of the 
high priest and the soldiers made a fire in the 
court'jard. Peter sat down among them to warm 
himself and see the end. 

First, the maid that kept the door, after earnestly 
looking at Peter, said, Art net thou also one of 
this man^s disciples Peter denied it, saying. 
Woman, I know Him not.’’ Peter was so fright- 
ened, that he got up and went out into the porch, 
or entrance. There a second maid saw him and 
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Haid^ This fellow was also with Jesus of Naza- 
reth/^ A man said^ Sarely thou art one of them^^ 
for thy speech bewray thee.” The people of 
Cralilee were known by their pronunciation, Peter 
saidj with an oath^ I do not know the man.” An 
hour after, a relation of tlie high priesPs servant^ 
whose ear was cutoff, said to Peter, Did not 1 see 
thee iu the garden with Eim ?” Peter then began 
to curse and to swear, saying, Man, I know not 
what thou sayest.” The cock now crew the second 
time.t Jesi:^s then turned and looked at Peter. It 
was such a look of sorrow, love, and pity, that it 
broke PeterA heart. Ashamed of his cowardice 
and wickedness, he went out and wept bitterly. 

When we are most confident of our strength, we 
are in the greatest danger. Peter did not obey 
OhrisPs warning, Watch and pray that ye enter 
not into temptation,’^ and thus he fell. 

Matt. XNvi. 69-75. Mark xiv. 16-72. Luke xxiL 
56-62. John xviii. 17, 25-27. 

Christ before Pilate. — Early in the morning, the 
chief priests and a number of people took Jesus 
to Pontius Pilate, the Eoman governor. Jesus 
was led inside the judgment hall; but His accusers 
remained without. Dihe Brahmans who think 
themselves polluted by the touch of Europeans, 
the chief priests would mot enter the hall, lest they 
should be defiled. Pilate then went out to them. 

The high priest said that Jesus ought to die, 
because He claimed to be the Son of God. As Pilat© 
would not listen to such a charge, a false accusa- 
tion was brought, that J esus forbade giving tribute, 

• Now, betvayefch* 

The cock, it is said, crows sliglitly after midnig'lit ; but itSt 
'Second crowing, ab sat 3 or 4 o’clock intbe morning, is known, 
as coc^-crowing. 
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or paying taxes, to Cgesar, saying tliat He himself 
was a King. Jesus acknowledged to Pilate that 
He was a King, but that His kingdom was not of 
this world. Pilate then went out again and said^, 
I find no fault in this man.^^ 

The chief priests and the multitude were the more 
fierce^ and accused Jesus of stirring up the people 
from Galilee to Jerusalem. When Pilate heard of 
Galilee, he thought he might throw the responsibil- 
ity on Herod Antipas, tetrarch of Galilee, who was 
then in Jerusalem. To Herod, Jesus was therefore 
sent. Herod had put John the Baptist to death, and 
Jesus would not answer one of his many questions^ 
which proceeded only from curiosity. Angry at the 
silence of Jesus, Herod gave Him up to his guard 
to be made sport of, and sent Him back to Pilate, 
clothed, in mockery, with a brilliant robe. 

It was the custom of the Roman governor to 
release any prisoner the people asked in honour of 
the feast. Pilate thought he might get them to ask 
that Jesus might be set free. He said that he had 
found no fault in Jesus, nor had Herod. Then he 
asked them whether he should release Barabbas, a 
robber and murderer, or Christ ? The chief priests 
stirred up the people to cry out, Hot this man, 
but Barabbas.'’^ 

Before releasing Barabbas, Pilate took water and 
washed his hands before the multitude, saying, “ I 
am innocent of the blood of this just person : see ye 
to it.^^ . The people cried out, His blood be upon 
us, and on our children.*’^ 

Pilate then ordered Jesus to be scourged. After 
the soldiers had done this, they put an old purple 
robe on His bleeding back, pretending to dress Him 
like a king; they platted a crown of thorns, and 
pressed it on His head till the blood ran down His 
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face ; tliey bowed tlie knee before Him, saying. 

Hail, King of the Jews V They spat on Him, they 
took the reed from His hand, and struck Him on 
the head with it. 

Pilate hoped that if he showed Jesus, thus bleed- 
ing and tortured, the people would have pity on Him; 
so He led Him forth, wearing the crown of thorns 
and purple robe, and said, Behold the man 
But the chief priests only cried out, Crucify him, 
crucify him Pilate, still wishing to release Jesus, 
said, Shall I crucify your king?^’ Though the 
chief priests hated the Roman yoke, they answered. 

We have no king but Cinsar/^ If Pilate released 
Jesus, his own loyalty woud be called in question. 
Upon this, Pilate gave Him up to be crucified. 

The prophecy of Isaiah was thus fulfilled : He is 
brought as a lamb to the slaughter, and as a sheep 
before her shearers is dumb, so He openeth not His 
mouth/^ liii. 7. In Pilate^s conduct we see the 
want of moral courage, so often shown in India. 
He knew what was right, and had some desire to 
do it ; bub he yielded to others. 

Matt. xNvii. 11-30. Mark xv. 2-19; Lukexxiif. 

2-25. John xviii. 28-40 ; xix.1-16. 

The Crucifixion. — The soldiers took off from 
Jesus the purple robe, put His own clothes on Him, 
and then led Him to Calvary,^ where He was to be 
crucified. Persons condemned to this punishment 
had to carry the cross to which they were to be 
nailed; but Jesus was so faint, that he soon sank 
under its' weight. The soldiers caught a man, 
named Simon, of Gyrene, coming out of the conn- 

* Calv'Lvij is the Greek for skull; ia Hebrew, G-olgobha. It is 
sifp posed to have been a small roand hill, so called from its 
shape. 
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try, and laid tte cross on him, that he might bear 
it after Jesus. 

A great crowd of people followed. Some were 
the enemies of Christ, rejoicing at the thought of 
His coming death. Others were women, who mourn- 
ed over what was about to happen. Jesus, turning 
round, said to them, Daughters of Jerusalem, 
weep not for me ; but weep for yourselves and for 
your children.'’^ 

On accopnt of the wickedness of the people, 
Jerusalem, after dreadful suffering, was to be taken 
by the Eomans, and great numbers were to be put 
to death. 

When they came to Calvary, the soldiers took 
off the clothes of Jesus, and after laying Him on 
the cross, they hammered large nails through His 
hands and feet. Next they lifted up the cross, and 
fixed one end of it firmly into a hole made in the 
ground. Two thieves were crucified at the sarn© 
time, one on each side of Jesus. 

The soldiers took the outer garment of Jesus and 
tore it into four parts, one to each. The under- 
coat had no seam, but was woven in one piece. 
The soldiers therefore cast lots for it. Thus the 
prophecy, spoken a thousand yearsbefore by David^ 
was fulfilled : ‘^^They parted my raiment among 
them, and for my vesture they did cast lots.^^ Psalm 
xxii. 18 . 

When people were crucified, it was the custom to 
write upon the cross the crime for which they 
suffered. As Jesus had done no wrong, Pilato 
wrote only, Jesus of Nazareth, the King of the 
Jews.^^ The Jews did not like this, but Pilate 
would not alter it. 

The chief priests, scribes, and elders stood mock- 
ing Jesus around the cross. They said, He saved 
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others ; Himself He cannot save. If He be Cbrist, 
let Him come down from the cross/^ • Jesus could 
have saved Himself. The voice which had stilled 
the waves could have blinded every hostile eye^ and 
withered every arm lifted up against Him ; but He 
came to die for our salvation. If He had saved 
Himself, we must have perished. In a subsequent 
chapter, some remarks will be made on the neces- 
sity of Chrisks death. 

Both the two thieves at first railed at Jesus ; but 
one of them g^fterwards, as he saw how He bore 
His sufferings, repented. He reproved his com- 
panion, and acknowledged that they suffered justly, 
while Jesus had done nothing wrong. Then, look- 
ing at Jesus, he said, ^'Lord, remember me when 
Thou comest into Thy Kingdom.’^ The dying thief 
showed wonderful faith, and Jesus said to him, 
To-day shalt thou be with me in Paradise/^"^ 
There was a very sorrowful group standing near 
the cross. The mother of Jesus had come to see 
her Son die, and it was as if a sword was piercing her 
own heart. Three other women were there, and 
John the beloved disciple. Jesus said to Mary, 
Behold thy son !” Then He said to John, Be- 
hold thy mother Jesus meant that John was 
to take care of Mary as if she was his own mother, 
and from that hour John took her to his own home. 

Jesus was crucified at nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing. From twelve o’clock tiip three o’clock, there 
was darkness over the land As Jesus had taken the 
place of sinners. He felt as if His Father had hidden 
His face from Him • so at three o’clock He cried, 
with a loud voice, "^^My God, My God, why hast 

* Paradise is a Persian word, Taenninc: a pleasant garden. 

tI: flATinf.^iQ fTlA offl.f.A r»f f.I>A /I .i-fli-T rlpflfl). 
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Thou forsaken me Then He said again^ 
thirst/’ upon which one of the soldiers filled a 
sponge with vinegar, and put it to His mouth. 
When Jesus had received the vinegar^ He said^ ^^It 
is fi-uished/' He then cried with a loud voice^ 
‘'^Father into Thy hands I commend my spirit/^ 
bowed His head, and died. At the moment of His 
death, there was a great earthquake. The earth 
shook, rocks were split, and the large beautiful 
curtain in the temple was torn from top to bottom. 
All persons around the cross were greatly afraid, and 
the centurion said, Certainly this was the Son of 
God.’’ 

Jesus said, ^Ht is finished.” He had finished 
the work which His Father had given Him to do. 
The great sacrifice for sin had now been ofered up, 
and all other sacrifices were to cease. The work of 
Jesus for our salvation was now complete. But we 
have to fulfil our part. We must accept Him as 
our Saviour, or for us He will have died in vain. 

Matt, xxvii . 3 1 -56. Mark xv. 20-41 . Luke 
xxiii. 24-49 John xiv. 16-30. 

The Burial of Christ. — Jesus was crucified on 
Friday. The next day was the Jewish Sabbath, and 
a gr^at day, because it was at the time of the pass- 
over. Some of the Jews asked Pilate to let the 
bodies be taken down from the cross before Sab- 
bath. Pilate then sent soldiers to see if those who 
were crucified were dead, and to kill them if they 
were not*.. The two thieves were still living ; so the 
soldiers broke their legs, to kill them quickly. 
When they came to Jesus, they found that He was 
dead. They did not break His legs, but one of the 
soldiers pierced His side with a spear, and there 
came out blood and water. The prophecies were 
thus fulfilled : A bone of Him shall nob be 
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broken/^'^ and They shall look on Him whom 
they pierced.^^t 

There was a rich man, named Joseph, of the city 
of Arimathea. He had been a disciple of Christ 
for some time, but secretly for fear of the Jews. 
His faith was now strengthened, and he went 
boldly to Pilate to ask for the body of Jesus, that 
he might bury it in his own new tomb, which he 
had made in his garden. Pilate first asked the cen- 
turion if Jesus was dead, and when he knew it, he 
gave Joseph leave to take the body, Hicodemns, who 
came to Jesus by nighfc, went with Joseph/ bringing 
about a hundred pound weight of sweet spices. 
They took the body of Jesus, wrapped it round with 
white linen and the spices, and laid it in the grave. 
The tomb was hewn out of a rock. A great stone 
was rolled against the entrance, to prevent any- 
thing from getting in. 

The chief priests asked Pilate to set a watch at 
the sepulchre, or grave, because Jesus had said 
that He would rise on the third day. The disciples 
might come by night and steal away the body, 
and say that He had risen. Pilate told them to 
make the sepulchre as sure as they could. They 
sealed the scone, and a guard of Roman soldiers 
was set. 

Matt, xxvii. 56-66. Mark xv. 42-47. Luke 
xxiii. 50-56, John xix. 31-42. 

The Kesurrection. — The women who stood near 
the cross of Jesus never went away till they had 
seen the body laid in the grave. They also prepar- 
ed sweet spices and ointment; but as the next day 
was Sabbath, they rested according to the fourth 

^ The reference is to the lamb at the passover, a type o£ 
Christ. Exodus xii. 4^. 

f Zechariah xii. 10. 
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commacdmeut.* Very early on tlie morniDg of tlie 
tliird day^ while it was yet dark^ tkey came to tlie 
sepulchre. They did not know about the guard ; 
l)ut as they were walking along, they said, Who 
shall roll us away the stone Before they reached 
the tomb, there had been a great earthquake. The 
angel of the Lord, his face bright as lightning, and 
his clothes white as snow, had come and rolled 
away the stone. For fear of him, the soldiers trem- 
bled, and became like dead men. As soon as they 
recovered, they went to the rulers, and told them 
what had happened. 

When the women came to the sepulchre, they 
found that the stone was rolled away, and the 
tomb empty. Mary Magdalene, supposing that 
the enemies of . Jesus had taken away the body, 
hasted ofl to tell Peter and John, while Mary, the 
mother of .James, and Salome remained. On going 
forward they saw an angel, in the form of a young 
man, sitting on the right side of the tomb, who 
said that Jesus had risen, and that they were to 
tell His disciples that He would go before them to 
Galilee. 

On hearing Mary Magdalene^s report, John and 
Peter instantly set out, and Mary along with them. 
John outran Peter, and first reached the sepulchre ; 
but whilst he was looking in, Peter came np, and 
y^ent inside. There he saw the napkin carefully 
folded, and the linen clothes lying. After J ohn also 
went in, the two disciples returned to their own 
home, hut Mary Magdalene remained alone in the 
garden. 

While Mary was weeping, she came near the 
sepulchre. On looking in, she saw what appeared 


* “ Eemember the Sahbath day to keep it holy,” 
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to 136 two tnen sitting, one at the head the other at 
the feet, where the body of Jesus had lain. They 
ashed her, Woman, why weepest thou She 
answered, Because they have taken away my Lord,, 
and I know not where they hav^ laid Him/^ Just 
then, turning round, a figure stood before her. Her 
eyes dim with tears, she did not know at first that 
it was Jesus. He said to her, Woman, why 
weepest, thou 1 ” She supposing him to be the 
gardener, said, Sir, if thou have borne Him hence, 
tell me where thou hast laid Him, and I will 
take Him away.^’ Jesus then said, Mary P’ She 
knew the voice, and fell down at His feet, saying, 
*^Rabboni,^^ my Master. Jesus said to her, Go to 
my brethren and say unto them, I ascend unto my 
Father and your Father, and to my God and your 
God."^^ This showed that although the disciples 
had all forsaken Him, He had forgiven them, and 
looked upon them as brothers. 

Mary Magdalene went and told the mourning 
disciples that she had seen the Lord, but they did 
not believe her. 

Matt, xxviii. 1-10. Mark xvi. 1-9. Luke xxiv. 1-12. 

John XX, 1-18. 

Pirst Appearances to the Disciples — Some time 
during the day, Jesus showed Himself to Peter, who 
had thrice denied Him, to assure him of forgive- 
ness. In the afternoon, He appeared in another 
form to two of the disciples, who were geing to 
Emm a us, a village about seven miles from Jerusa- 
lem. They were kept from knowing Him while 
He talked with them by the way, and showed from 
the prophets that it was needful for the Messiah to 
suffer. As it was late when they got to Emmaus, 
they asked Jesus^o stay with them that night. At 
supper He took bread, blessed it, brake it, and gave 
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it to tliem. Then they knew that it was Jesus^ bat 
He vanished out of their sight. 

The two disciples immediately returned to Jeru- 
salem^ where they found the apostles and others 
gathered together. The apostles said to them that 
Jesus had risen and appeared to Peter. The two 
disciples then told how Jesus had met them^ and 
was known in breaking of bread. 

While they were yet speakings, though the doors 
were shut, they saw Jesus standing before them. 
He said to them, Peace be unto you/k but they 
were terribly frightened, supposing that they had 
seen a spirit, Jesus said to them, Why are you 
troubled ? Handle me, fora spirit hath not flesh and 
bones as ye see me have.” Then He showed them 
His hands and feet, with the marks of the nails. 
The disciples could scarcely believe it yet for joy; 
so Jesus asked them for something to eat and they 
gave Him a piece o£ broiled fish, which He ate 
before them. Then He breathed upon them, and 
said, Receive ye the Holy Ghost.” 

Thomas, one of the twelve disciples, was absent 
the night that Jesus appeared. When told about 
it he said, ‘"‘^Except I shall see in His hands the 
print of the nails, and thrust my hand into His 
side, I will not believe.” About a week after, 
while the eleveu disciples were at supper with the 
doors shut, Jesus again stood in the midst of them, 
and said, Peace be unto you.” He then said to 
Thomas. Reach hither thy finger, and behold 
my hand ; and reach hither thy band, and thrust 
it into my side : and be not faithless, but believ- 
ing.” Thomas did not doubt any longer; but 
said, My Lord and my God.” Jesus said to him, 
Thomas, because thou hast seen Me, thou hast 
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believed ; blessed are they that bave not seen^ and 
yet bave believed/^ 

Matt, xxviii. 11-15. Marksvi. 10-14. Luke 
xxiv. 10-43. Jobn xx. 19-29. 

Appearances in Galilee- — Jesus bad told tbe dis- 
ciples to go before Hina to Galilee^ where He would 
meet them. Jesus did not come immediately. As 
tbey were poor men^ obliged to work for tbeir daily 
food, some of them began again tbeir old trade of 
fisbing. Peter proposed it, and the others agreed. 
Tbey got a boat ready and went out fishing all 
night; but caught notbiug. 

When tbe morniug was come, tbey saw Jesus 
fitandiug on tbe sbore, but tbey did not know wbo 
it was. He said to them, Children, have you any- 
thing to eat They answered, Then He 

said to them, Cast the net on the right side of tbe 
boat; and ye shall find.'^^ When they did so, tbey 
were not able to draw it up, because there were in 
it such a number of large fishes. John then said 
to Peter, It is the Lord.^^ When Peter beard 
tbis, be threw himself into tbe water, and swam to 
tbe shore. Tbe others followed more slowly in tbe 
boat, dragging the net with fishes. 

When they came to land they saw a fire there, 
with some fish laid upon it, and some bread. Jesus 
bad prepared it, for He knew^ that His disciples 
would be cold, tired, and hungry. Then He said to 
them, Come and eat.’^ None of the disciples 
dare ask Him, Who art Thou knowing that 
it was tbe Lord. Jesus then gave them bread and 
fish. 

Peter bad said to Jesus on tbe night He was 
betrayed, Though all men shall be offended of 
Thee, yet will I never be offended.^'’ Jesus now 
asked him, Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou me 
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more than these Peter did not say now that 
he loved Christ more than others, but only, Lord, 
Thou knowest that I love Thee.'^ Jesus then said 
to him, Peed my lambs.’^ Jesus calls Himself the 
good Shepherd, and His followers are His sheep. 
The lambs^^ denote children and new converts. 
Peter was to teach them. Jesus again asked, Simon, 

' son of Jonas, lovest thou me To this Peter made 
the same answer. Jesus then said, Tend my 
sheep/^ Peter was to watch over, teach, and guide 
ChrisPs followers, J esus asked Peter the third time, 
Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou me V’ Peter, 
grieved because Jesus asked him so often, said. 
Lord, Thou knowest all things ; Thou knowest 
that I love Thee.’^ Once more Jesus said to .him, 
Peed my sheep.'’^ 

Peter had thrice denied his Lord ; so Jesus wish- 
ed to hear him say three times that he loved Him. 
Peter now also felt very humble. Jesus told Peter 
what would happen to him when he was old. He 
jwas to be crucified like his Master. 

Jesus told His disciples to go up a mountain m ‘ 
‘Galilee, where He would meet them. More than 
five hundred assembled. When they saw Him they 
worshipped Him, but some doubted. Jesus then 
said to them, All power is given unto me in 
heaven and in earth. Go ye therefore and teach 
all nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son;, and of the Holy Ghost ; 
and lo, I am with you always even unto the end of 
the world. This is the command which mission- 
aries seek to obey. 

Matt, xxviii. 16~20. John xxi. 1-24. I Cor. xv. 6. 
The Ascsnsion.— Jesus remained forty days upon 
the earth after rising from the dead. Haring that 
period He appeared several times to His disciples. 
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and taught them many tMugs. At last the day 
came when He must leave them and go up to heaven. 
They were in Jerusalem^ but He led them to Beth- 
any, a village on the eastern side of the Mount oi 
Olives. He told them what they were to do when 
He was gone. They were to remain in Jerusalem 
till they received the gift of the Holy Ghost. 

Once more the Apostles asked Jesus, Lord, wilt 
Thou at this time restore again the kingdom to 
Israel Jesus told them that the Father kept in 
His own power the fulfilment of this prophecy. 
The Apostles were to receive power from on high, 
and bear witness of Him all over the earth, begin- 
ning at Jerusalem where he had been crucified. 

When Jesus had spoken these words. He lifted 
up His hands and blessed them. While He blessed 
them, He was parted from them, and taken up into 
heaven, and a cloud received Him out of their sight. 

As they were steadfastly looking toward heaven, 
two angels, appearing like men in white garments, 
stood by them. The angels said, Why stand y& 
gazing up into heaven ? This same Jesus, which is 
taken up from you into heaven, shall so come in 
like manner as yon have seen Him go into heaven.^* 
At the last day, Jesus will come to judge the 
world. Behold, He cometh with clouds, and every 
eye shall see Him.^^ All who have ever lived will 
then stand before Him to give an account of their 
deeds, whether they have been good or whether 
they have been evil. 

The apostles returned from Olivet to Jerusalem, 
and were continually in the temple, praising God- 
Mark xvi. 19-20. Luke zxiv. 51-52. Acts i.9-12. 
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THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 

XI, Introduction. 

The Acts oe the Apostles^ the fifth book of the 
New Testament is professedly a continuation of the 
third Gospel; and is addressed to the same person, 
Theophilns. According to internal and external evi- 
dence, both were written by the same author. 
There are more than fifty words used in the Gospel 
and in Acts which are not found elsewhere in the 
New Testament. 

Contents. — The book of Acts describes the early 
history of the Christian Church. It may be divid- 
ed into two parts : 

I. The Spread of Ohristianity among the Jeivs^ 
chiefly through the Apostle Peter. Chaps, i-xii. 

II. The Planting of the Christian Church among 
the Gentiles through Pa%d and his Companions, 
Chaps, xiii-xxvii. 

It begins at Jerusalem says Plumptre, It 
ends at Rome. When it opens, circumcision is re- 
quired, as well as baptism, of every disciple ; the 
Church of Christ is outwardly but a Jewish sect. 
When it ends, every barrier between Jew and 
Gentile has been broken down, and the Church 
has become catholic^ and all-embracing.^’ 

Title — The present title does not seem to have 
been given to the book by the author. Though 
called The Acts of the Apostlesflt is confined mainly 
to an account of the labours of Peter and Paul. 
Some events in which John and James took part 
are mentioned ,* the other apostles are only once 
named. Luke, in his Gospel, says that he gave an 
account only of what Jesus heg aii to do and 


* The word catholic means general^ 
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The contimiation may be said similarly to 
describe what the disciples began to do and teach 
when Jesus was gone away from them. The Acts of 
the Apostles is a history of beginnings only. All 
the Apostles took part in preaching the Gospel, 
though their labours are not mentioned. 

Sources. — Luke obtained accounts of the earlier 
events recorded in Acts from persons well ac- 
quainted with what had taken place. The latter 
part of the book, chiefly describes what he saw 
himself, while the companion of Paul. Before 
Pauhs vision at Troas, he uses they in several 
places after that he writes we,^^ us/^ xvi. 10. It 
is supposed that the greater portion of the book 
was written by Luke under the guidance of Paul. 

Date. — Acts was probably written about a. n. 63. 
It ends with the second year of Pauhs first im- 
prisonment at Eome. Paul was beheaded by Nero 
about the year 67 a. d. This would have been 
mentioned, if the book had been written after his. 
death. 

XII. The Spread op Christianity among 
THE Jews. Chaps. i~xii. 

After a short introduction, Luke describes mor& 
fully than in his Gospel, the ascension of Christ. 
As this has already been noticed, a commencement 
will be made with the next event recorded. 

The New Apostle. — After ChrisPs ascension, the 
disciples continued to meet for prayer in the large 
upper room, where the apostles resided. They 
were about one hundred and twenty in all. Among 
them was Mary, the mother of Jesus, who is her^ 
mentioned for the last time, and His brethren.^^ 
At first the brethren of Jeans did not believe in 

H 
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Him (John vii, 5) ; but afterwards they did, and 
James, one of them, stood at the head of the church 
in Jerusalem. 

At an early meeting Peter proposed the election 
of an apostle who should fill the place of Judas. 
Judas had agreed to betray Christ for thirty pieces 
of silver ; but when he saw Him condemned to death, 
he threw down the money, and went out and 
hanged himself. The rope breaking, he fell and 
burst asunder. As the money returned was the 
price of blood, the priests could not put it into the 
treasury of the temple ; but a field to bury 
strangers was bought with it, which was called in 
Aramaic, Aceldama, The field of blood. 

David had said of Judas in the Psalms, '^His 
bishoprick (office) let another take. (cix. 8.) Peter 
proposed that one who had been with them from 
the baptism of John till Christas ascension, should be 
ordained as a witness of the resurrection. Two were 
chosen, Joseph, called Barsabas, and Matthias. 
Unable to determine which of these two should be 
the apostle, they asked God to chose for them. 
Then they cast lots, and God made the lot fall 
upon Matthias, who was numbered with the eleven 
Apostles. Acts i. 13-26. 

The Crift of the Holy Spirit- — Jesus told His dis- 
ciples to remain in Jerusalem till they received the 

promise of the Father, the gift of the Holy 
Spirit, by which they would be endued with power 
from on high. The following illustration may be 
used to give some idea of the work of the Holy 
Spirit. We were suffering from a deadly disease, 
for which we had no cure. At the cost of His life, 
Jesus Christ obtained a medicine, which was an 
infallible remedy. The physician who gives it to 
us is the Holy Spirit. Throughout the book of 
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ActS; the Holy Spirit stands oat conspicuously as 
the great agent in the conversion of men. 

Fifty days after the passover, was the feast of 
Pentecost.*^ It was both a thanksgiving for the 
harvest^ and a commemoration of the giving of 
the law from Mount Sinai^ fifty days after the 
deliverance from Egypt. On the day of Pentecost, 
ten days after the Ascension, the apostles and other 
disciples were all met with one mind in one place. 
Suddenly there came a sound from heaven as of a 
rushing mighty wind, and it filled all the house 
where they were sitting. And there appeared 
tongues, like as of fire parting asunder, which stood 
for a time on each of the disciples. They were all 
filled with the Holy Ghost, and were enabled, 
through Him, to speak in new languages which 
they had never heard before. 

Then, as now, Jews were scattered over the earth 
and many of them had adopted the mother tongues 
of the countries in which they lived. They made 
great efforts, however, to come up to Jerusalem to 
the great annual festivals. At the feast of Pente- 
cost, there were Parthians, Jews, Medes, Elamites, 
and Mesopotamians, representing the provinces to 
which the kings of Assyria and Babylon had first 
carried them captives ; Jews from Cappadocia, 
Pontus, Asia,t Phrygia, and Pamphylia in Asia 
Minor ; Jews from Libya and Gyrene in the no 'th 
of Africa ; dews from Crete and Arabia; some came 
even from Pome, both Jews and proselytes. 

News of the miraculous power given to the dis- 
ciples soon spread through the city, and great 
numbers came together. The multitudes were 

* From a Greek word, meaning fifty. 

i" Asia, now applied to the whole continent, first denoted the 
western part of Asia Minor, 
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astonished to hear the apostles speak each in his 
own language* They said^ Are not these men 
Galileans ? How is it that they can speak to us in ^ 
our own tongues ? 

Miraculous powers were given to the disciples on 
the day of Pentecost to enable them to preach the 
Gospel to many nations at once^ and as a sign that 
what they said was true. This is not necessapy 
now^ but the Holy Spirit is still needed to renew 
and sanctify the heart. Acts ii. 1-4L 

Peter’s First Sermon. — The Jews who did not 
understand the different languages spoken by the 
Apostles/ said mockingly^ These men are filled 
with new wine.^^ Peter stood up and explained 
that they were not drunk as they supposed. What 
they saw was a fulfilment of what Joel had fore- 
told.* In the times of the Messiah God would pour 
out His Spirit on His servants, and enable them 
to prophesy. Jesus of Nazareth had done among 
them wonderful works, but with wicked hands 
they had crucified Him. God, however, had raised 
Him from the dead, as David had foretold in the 
Psalms (xvi. 8-11). David said, ^^Thou wilt not 
leave my soul in hell.^^ The word ^^helP^ is used in 
the Bible in different senses. The original word 
means the unseen ivorld. Sometimes it denotes the 
grave ; sometimes the state between death and the 
3 udgment ; sometimes the place of punishment. 
Here it has the second meaning. David also said, 

Neither wilt Thou suffer Thy Holy one to see 
corruption.^^ David could not refer to himself, for 
he was buried in the tomb which the Jews saw 
every day. Jesus was meant; His body was not 


♦ Joel was a JeWiSii propbet who lived abcmt S50 bxj. 'See 
Joel ii. 28, 29. Peter quotes from the Or^k fetnislation. 
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to moulder in the grave. God had raised Him up, 
of which the apostles were witnesses^ and had given 
Him the highest place in heaven. The gift of the 
Holy Ghost was a proof of this. Lastly, he said to 
them that Jesus whom they had crucified was the 
Messiah. 

When those who heard Peter saw that they were 
the murderers of the Messiah, whom they had been 
expecting for hundreds of years, they felt deeply 
their sin, and cried out, Men and brethren, what 
shall we do Peter said, Repent, and be bap- 
tized every one of you in the name of J esus Christ 
for the remission of sins, and ye shall receive the 
gift of the Holy Ghost.'’^ That same day three 
thousand joined the apostles. 

Peter said, Be h^pti^ed eyery one of you/^ 
Some persons think that they may be Christians 
without being baptized ; but Jesus requires His 
followers to confess Him before men, otherwise He 
will deny them at the last day. Luke xii. 8-9. ' 

Acts ii. 12-47. 

The Lame Man Healed. — Soon after the day of 
Pentecost, Peter and John were going into the 
temple at the hour of prayer, or three o^clock* in 
the afternoon, They saw a, lame man, whom his 
friends brought and laid near the Beautiful Gate,t to 
beg from those who entered the temple. As Peter 
and John passed through the gate, the beggar 
asked alms of them. Look on ns,^^ was the 
answer. The beggar did so, expecting to receive 
something. Peter then said, Silver and gold 
have I none ; hut such as I have give I to thee 


* By tlie Jewish reckoning from six in the morning, it WA3 
the ninth hour. 

t This gate was made of Corinthian brass, a mixed metal 
more precious than silver. 
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In the name of Jesns Christ of Nazareth, rise up 
and walk.^^ 

Peter took the lame man by the right hand and 
lifted him up. Immediately his feet received 
strength, and he went with Peter and John into 
the temple, praising God, and leaping for joy. 

The man on whom this miracle was wrought had 
been lame from his birth, and was above forty years 
of age. He had sat so long at the Beautiful Gate, 
that he was well known. The people all ran to 
see him in the eastern part of the temple, called 
Solomon’s Porch. Peter asked them why they 
wondered, why they looked at them so earnestly as 
if through their own power or holiness they had 
made the lame man walk ? It was in the name of 
Jesus, whom they Jhad denied and crucified, that the 
man was made whole. Peter told them how 
their sins might be blotted out : or forgiven. They 
must repent, change their minds about Jesus, 
turn round, and be His servants. He told them 
how Moses and other prophets had spoken of the 
Messiah, and how God had blessed them by send- 
ing His Son to turn every one of them from 
his iniquities. 

While Peter and John were speaking to the 
people, the priests and Sadducees, grieved that they 
preached through Jesus the resurrection from the 
dead, put them in prison. Many, however, believed, 
so that the number of the disciples had increased 
to about five thousand. 

Next day the two apostles were called before 
the chief priests, who commanded them not to 
speak any more about Jesus. But Peter and 
John said, Whether it be right in the sight of 
God to hearken unto you more than unto God, 
judge ye.” When they were let go, they reported 
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to their own company what the chief priests had 
said. When they had prayed for courage to go on 
preachings the place was shaken, and they were all 
filled with the Holy Ghost, and spoke the word 
of God with boldness. 

Acts iii. iv. 1-32. 

Two Liars Struck Dead. — The early believers 
loved each other so much, that they were like 
one large family. They had all things in common, 
and those who had houses and other property 
sold them, and gave the money to the apostles 
for the poor among them. They were not obliged 
to do so, but they did it from love. It was not 
intended that this system should continue. One 
object might be to keep the early converts together 
for some time, that they might be more fully in- 
structed before going out to preach the Gospel. 

Among those who sold their lands, was a Jew, 
surnamed Barnabas, a native of the island of Cy- 
prus. He brought the money, and laid it at the 
apostles’ feet. But even in those early days there 
were hypocrites among the Christians. A man, 
named Ananias, and his wife Sapphira, sold some 
land. Ananias, with the knowledge of his wife, 
brought part of the price, and laid it at the apos- 
tles’ feet as if it had heen the whole. They thought 
they would be praised like Barnabas, while they 
would have some of the money to themselves. 
Peter was enabled to read the heart of Ananias. 
He told him that he was not obliged to sell the 
land at all ; or if sold, to give any of the money. 
He might have brought a part, saying it was only 
a part. Ananias had tried to deceive Peter, but 
it was a lie to God. » 

When Ananias heard Peter’s words, he fell down 
dead. The young men. who were present wopnd 
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up the body in the clothes it had worn, and 
buried it. 

About three hours afterwards, Sapphira, not 
knowing what had happened, came to the house. 
She lied like her husband, shared the same fate, 
and was buried beside him. Great fear came upon 
all who heard these things. 

Many persons think lightly of lying, but it is a 
great sin. Trying to deceive in any way is quite as 
wicked. It is not said that Ananias spoke a single 
word, but he acted a lie. The judgment that fell so 
swiftly upon him and his wife was a merciful warn- 
ing to others. Ever since it has helped to check 
lying, ' Acts iv. 32-37. v. 1-11. 

The Apostles Imprisoned. — Every day the apos- 
tles boldly preached in the temple, and wrought 
many miracles. Sick people were laid in the street 
along which Peter passed, that his shadow might 
fall on them for their cure. Numbers of sick people 
were also brought in from the country around. 
Multitudes, both men aud women, believed. 

Caiaphas, the high priest, and other Sadducees, 
angry at this, caused the apostles to be seized and 
put in the common prison. At night, God sent an 
angel to open the prison door, and tell the apostles 
to go on teaching in the temple. Early next morn- 
ing they went to the temple, and spoke to the 
people as before. 

When the Council met, ofiScers were sent to bring 
the prisoners. They returned saying, that they 
fonnd the prison shut, and the guards standing out- 
side; but when the doors were opened, no one wm 
within. The high priest and those with him did 
not know what to think of this ; but they were soon 
told that the men whom they had shut up were 
teaching in the temple. The officers were ordered 
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to bring the apostles quietly to the Council. When 
they were set before them, the high priest asked 
the apostles why they did not stop teaching as they 
had been strictly commanded. Peter said, 
ought to obey God rather than man.'’^ He also said 
that Jesus, whom they slew, was exalted to be a 
Prince and a Saviour. The priests were so angry 
at this, that they began to consult about putting 
them to death. 

Gamaliel then stood up. He was a Pharisee, a 
doctor of the law, highly esteemed by the people. 
Ho ordered the apostles to be taken out for a little. 
When this was done, he cautioned the priests to 
let the apostles alone. 

By examples he showed that false teachers w^e 
short-lived, and that their followers were soon 
scattered. “ If this work be of men,^^ said he, it 
will come to nought ; but if it be of God, ye can- 
not overthrow it.^^ 

The Council agreed to what Gamaliel said, but 
they caused the apostles to be beaten, and com- 
manded them not to speak in the name of Jesus. 

The apostles left the Council, rejoicing that 
they were counted worthy to suffer for the' sake of 
Jesus ; but they taught more than ever, going from 
house to house. 

The power of the Roman emperors was exerted 
in vain to check the progress of Christianity. It 
has shown itself to be from God. Acts v. 12-42. 

The First Christian Martyr*. — Multitudes be- 
came Christians. Some of them, foreign Jews who 
spoke Greek, were called Grecians.^'’ Others 
were Hebrews,^^ Jews of Palestine speaking their 

* Martyr means witness. One who by his death bear witness 
to the truth j one who snfl^ers for his belief. f 
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own language. The foreign Jews thouglit that 
their widows did not receive their proper share of 
the alms distributed by the apostles. The apos- 
tles then proposed that seven well-known, good 
men should be appointed to attend to the poor. 
This pleased the disciples, and seven were chosen, 
all of whom have Greek names. 

Stephen, one of the seven, did many .wonders, 
and spoke with great power and wisdom. Among 
those who disputed with him were foreign Jews. 
Some of them were Libertines, Jews once Roman 
slaves who had got their freedom ; others were from 
Africa and Asia Minor. Unable to withstand 
Stephen, they got false witnesses to accuse him 
before the Council, of speaking against the temple 
and the law of Moses. 

Stephen stood boldly before the Council, — his 
face looking like that of an angel. In a long address 
he described the past history of the Jews; he 
showed that Moses had spoken of Jesus ; that their 
forefathers had persecuted the prophets, and that 
they themselves had been the betrayers and mur- 
derers^of the just One, the promised Messiah. The 
members of the Council were cut to the heart when 
they heard these things, and gnashed on Stephen 
with their teeth. He, looking up steadfastly to 
heaven, said, I see the Son of man standing on 
the right hand of God."^^ This is a figurative ex- 
pression, denoting that Jesus was raised to the high- 
est honour in heaven. Upon this, they cried out, 
and stopped their ears to prevent them from hearing 
snch words. Then they all ran upon him, cast him 
out of the city, and stoned him. Stoning was the 
severest punishment among the Jews, and was used 
for blasphemy, — speaking against God or holy 
things. Before stoning, the witnesses took off their 
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upper clothing. In this case it was laid at the feet 
of a young man^ called Saul. 

Stephen first said, ^‘^Lord Jesus, receive my 
spirit.'’^ Then he kneeled down and cried with a 
loud voice, Lord, lay not this sin to their charge.'^ 
When he had said this, he died so peacefully that 
it is only said, he fell asleep.^^ 

Stephen was the first of the noble army^^ of 
Christian martyrs. In death he showed the same 
spirit as his master who prayed for His murderers. 

Acts vi. vii. 

The Gospel in Samaria. — The death of Stephen 
was followed by a great persecution of the disciples. 
Saul went from house to house dragging men and 
women to prison. The chief priests hoped in this 
way to root out Christianity, but the means employ- 
ed only caused it to spread more widely. The 
Gospel was first to be preached in Jerusalem; 
afterwards it was to be proclaimed among all na- 
tions. Hitherto the disciples had clustered too much 
about Jerusalem ; persecution scattered them, and 
wherever they went, they made known the word. 

Philip, one of the seven, went to a city of Samaria, 
where he preached Christ, and wrought many mira- 
cles. Numbers believed, and there was great joy 
in the city. A man, called Simon, a sorcerer, or 
magician, had great influence among the people. 
They thought that he could do wonders by means of 
his charms, although he was only a cunning juggler. 
After seeing miracles wrought by Philip, Simon 
was baptized, like many others before him. 

' The apostles remained in Jerusalem. On hearing 
that so many in Samaria had received the word, 
they sent to them Peter and John. The apostles 
laid their hands on the new converts, who received 
tho Holy Ghost in answer to their prayers. When 
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Simon saw tHs, he offered money to the apostles to 
secure the power of imparting the Holy Ghost. 
Peter told him that his heart was not right in God’s 
sightj and urged him to repent, as he was still in 
his sins. The apostles preached in several Samari- 
tan villages, and afterwards returned to Jerusalem. 

Acts viii. 1-25, 

Philip and the Eunuch — The offer of the Gospel 
to the Samaritans was a widening of the message 
which had hitherto been confined to the Jews. It 
was followed by another occurrence in the same 
direction. Philip, who had been the chief agent 
in the movement in Samaria, was directed by an 
angel to go south, by the road through the desert 
from Jerusalem to Gaza. A eunuch of Ethiopia, 
treasurer to Candace, queen of that country, was a 
Jewish proselyte. He had been attending one of 
the feasts in Jerusalem, and was returning to bis 
own country. As he sat in his chariot, he read the 
prophecy of Isaias, or Isaiah. Philip, directed by- 
the Spirit of God, ran towards the chariot, and asked 
the eunuch if he understood what he was reading. 

How can I,” said he, except some man should 
guide me?’^ He then desired Philip to come up 
into the chariot and sib with him. He had been 
reading of some one being led as a sheep to the 
slaughter” (Isaiah liii. 7, 8 ) , and he wished to know 
if the prpphet was speaking of himself or of some 
other man. Philip, taking up that passage, preached 
unto him Jesus, as ^^jthe Lamb of God who taketh 
away the sin of the world.” 

When they came to some water; the eunuch asked 
if any thing hindered his being baptized. Philip 
replied, If thou believest with all thy heart, thou 
mayest.” The eunuch said, believe that Jesus 
Christ is the Son of God,” Philip then baptized him. 
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The Spirit of the Lord caught away Philip^ and 
the euuuch saw him no more; but he went on his 
way rejoicing. 

Ethiopia lay , to the south of Egypt. It had a 
line of queens, called Candace, as the Egyptian 
kings were called Pharaoh. Part of it is included 
in Abyssinia, in which a corrupt form of Christi- 
anity has existed for many centuries. The eunuch 
probably first carried the Gospel to Africa. 

Philip was found at Azotus, about twenty miles 
north of Gaza. Acts viii. 26-40, 

The Conversion of Paul. — Saul was born at Tar- 
sus, a city on the Cydnus, the capital of the province 
of Cilicia, in the south-east of Asia Minor. He be- 
longed to a pure Jewish family, very strict Phari- 
sees. He was brought up to the trade of tent- 
making, one of the chief manufactures of Cilicia. 
All the Jews learned some trade. It was a saying 
among them, that the father who did not teach his 
son a trade, taught him to steal. He received his 
early education at Tarsus. Besides studying He- 
brew, Saul, either then or afterwards, acquired some 
knowledge of Greek literature. Three times he 
quotes from Greek poets. 

When about thirteen, Saul was sent to J erusa- 
lem, the Holy City, where he was brought up 
at the feet of Gamaliel, the famous doctor of the 
law, Saul was clever, a hard student, and took 
a high place among the scholars of Gamaliel. A 
bigoted Pharisee, he bitterly hated the Christians. 
He approved of the stoning of Stephen, and 
watched the clothes of the witnesses, 

Paul’s persecution of the disciples in Jerusalem 
has already been mentioned. Being exceedingly 
mad” against them, he wished to follow them whet"- 
ever they went. Many had fled to Damascu'Sj an 
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ancient populous city in Syria^ about 120 miles 
nortb-east of Jerusalem, Saul got letters from tie 
high priest, giving him authority to bring any 
Christians he might find at Damascus bound to 
Jerusalem, The Council claimed the same power 
over Jews in foreign countries which they had in 
Palestine. 

When Saul was nearing Damascus, suddenly at 
noon, a light, brighter than the sun, shone upon the 
company, and all fell to the ground. Then a voice 
was heard, though only Saul understood the words. 
He was asked, Saul, Saul, why persecutest 
thou me?^^ Paul replied, Who art Thou, Lord?’’ 
The voice answered, I am Jesus, whom thou perse- 
cutest!’^ Jesus looked upon Saul’s cruel conduct 
to the disciples as done to Himself. Trembling 
and astonished to find that he had been persecuting 
the followers of the Messiah, Saul humbly asked. 

Lord, what wilt Thou have me to do ?” The 
answer was, Arise, and go into the city, audit 
shall be told thee what thou must do.” 

When Saul stood up and opened his eyes, he was 
blind. He groped about, until his companions saw 
that he had lost his sight, and then they led him by 
the hand to Damascus. Saul was blind for three days, 
and neither did eat nor drink. Through a disciple, 
named Ananias, his sight was restored. After re- 
ceiving baptism, Saul immediately began preaching 
in Damascus that Christ is the Son of God. 

The ch'ange which took place in Saul is called 
his conversion. The literal meaning of the word i^ 
turning round from one direction to another. If 
a man walking in the path of sin, turns decisively"^ 
in the opposite direction, saying, Father, I have* 
sinned,” such a man is converted. He was going- 
to hell ; he is now going to heaven. Acts ix. 1-22. 
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Cornelius, the First Geutile Convert. — Peter had 
^one to Joppa^ now called Jaffa^ the sea-port of 
Jerusalem. Tip till this time the Jews were some- 
what like caste Hindus ; they would not keep 
company or eat with G-entiles, looking upon them 
as mleclichas, or unclean. If any Gentiles wished 
to join the Churchy it was thought that they must 
first be circumcised — must become Jews before 
they could become Christians. 

One day, about noon, Peter went upon the house- 
top to pray. Afterwards he became very hungry, 
but the dinner was not yet ready. While waiting 
for food, he fell into a kind of dream. He saw 
something like a great sheet, let down from heaven, 
full of all kinds of beasts, birds, and creeping things. 
Then Peter heard a voice, saying, Eise, kill and 
eat."’^ Peter was surprised at this, for the Jews 
were very strict about eating, looking upon some 
animals as unclean. He therefore answered, Not 
so, Lord ; for I have never eaten anything unclean 
Thrice a voice said to him, ^‘What God hath 
cleansed, that call not thou common, and the 
great sheet was taken up again into heaven. 

While Peter was wondering what this vision 
could mean, the Holy Spirit spoke to his mind, 
telling him to go with three men who were seeking 
him. 

When Peter went down to the men, he asked 
them why they had come. They explained that 
they had been sent by Cornelius, a centurion. Cor- 
nelius was a devout ^fedman officer, stationed at 
Caesarea, the chief city on the coast of Palestine, 
about 35 miles north of Joppa. Cornelius was a 
true seeker after God.^^ He did what was right, 
as far as he knew : but every day he prayed for more 
light. One afternoon, while he was praying, he 
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saw in a vision an angel^ who told him to send for 
Peter at Joppa, who would tell him what to do. 
He therefore sent at once two of his servants, with 
a pious soldier who waited on him constantly. 

Next day Peter went with the men. When he 
came to Caesarea, he found Cornelius and his friends 
assembled to hear what he had to say. Peter told 
them that God had shown him that he ought not to 
call any man common or unclean. After hearing 
what Cornelius told him, Peter said that ^^God is no 
respecter of persons.''^ * When Peter had preached 
about Jesus, the Holy Spirit came down on all who 
heard the word, and Peter ordered them to be 
baptized. 

These were the first fruits among the Gentiles, 
the beginning of a glorious harvest. Acts x. 

Prayee for the Holy Spirit. 

0 Spirit of the living God ! 

In all the fulness of Thy grace, 

Where’er the foot of man hath trod, 

Descend on our apostate race. 

Give tongues of fire and hearts of love 
To preach the reconciling word : 

Give power and unction from above, 

Whene’er the joyful sound is heard. 

Be darkness, at Thy coming, light ; 

Confusion, order in Thy path ; 

Souls without strength inspire with might ; 

Bid mercy triumph over wrath. 

Baptize the nations ; far and nigh, 

The triumphs of the cross record ; 

The name of Jesus glorify, 

Till every kindred call Him Lord, 

J, Montgomery. 
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XIII. The Planting oe the Oheistian Chijkch 

AMONG THE GeNTILES. 

Acts Chaps, xiii — xxviii. 

State oe the Woeld, — Before giving an account 
of the first foreign missions of thie Christian Church, 
a glance may be taken at the field to be entered 
upon. The political condition the world was a pre- 
paration for the Gospel, while its moral condition 
showed its necessity. 

The Eotnan Empire was the greatest the world 
ever saw. It extended from the Atlantic to the Eu- 
phrates, and from the snows of Sarmatia to the 
Libyan desert. The Mediterranean was a Roman 
lake. Other empires have exceeded it in territory 
and population, but there never has been a second 
empire which so united in itself all the cultivated 
nations of its time. Rome was situated in the centre 
of the central sea of the ancient world. From this 
point the world, known to the ancients, wa s con quered 
and controlled. When the republic ended, the con- 
quest of the world was substantially accomplished. 
Then began the fusion of the heterogeneous mass 
of countries and peoples, which at first were only 
extern ally united. The wide-spread peace consequent 
upon the subjection of so many nations to a common 
government, afforded facilities for travel and inter- 
course. The consolidation of so large a part of 
mankind in one political body tended to break up 
local prejudices, and to awaken a kind of cosmopol- 
itan feeling. A net-work of i(>ads extended from 
Rome to every part of the empire, like so many 
cords binding the conquered w(u-ld to the centre. 
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The Eoman Empire thus afforded great facilities 
for the spread of the GrOspeL A single government 
prevented national wars which would have rendered 
impossible the free and frequent passage of mission- 
aries from country to country. The cosmopolitan 
feeling, more or less awakened^ was some prepara-* 
tion for the universal spiritual kingdom which was 
sought to be established. The Roman highways 
were travelled by messengers of the cross, and an 
Alexandrian ship, boundto Rome with corn, afforded * 
a passage to the Apostle Paul. 

The spread of the Greek language was another 
advantage. This language, adapted from its rich- 
ness to express religious truth, was no less adapted 
to transmit it in consequence of its universality. 
The conquest of Greece by Rome only extended its 
influence. The victories of the imperial city carried 
the Greek tongue to all countries washed by the 
Mediterranean. The New Testament was written 
in Greek, and wherever the apostles of Christianity 
travelled, they were able to make themselves under- 
stood in that language. 

The Roman Emperors had no wish to promote 
the spread of Christianity. Till the time of Con- 
stantine, they rather exerted their power to check 
its progress. The British Government, without in- 
tending it, is similarly preparing the way for the 
Gospel in India. Formerly the country was divided 
into numerous states, frequently at war with one 
another, preventing free communication. Now all 
can travel withrat hindrance from the Himalayas to 
Cape Comorin, Koads, railways, and steam vessels, 
afford facilities for moving about, never, possessed 
before. The English language is tending power- 
fully to weld together educated men of different 
nationalities. India is the great seat of caste, split- 
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ting Tip its races into small sections^ regarding eacli 
other with mutual jealousy. Ideas of the “brother- 
hood of man^^ are gradually being diffused^ hasten- 
ing on the time when all shall be one body in Christ, 

Some remarks may be made about the religious 
system of ancient Europe. The old Aryans^ where 
they lived together in Central Asia^ worshipped the 
same gods. The Eastern Aryans, after coming to 
India, gradually gave up the Vedic gods, and 
adopted those of the Puranas. Eighteen centuries 
ago, the Western Aryans retained several of th© 
deities of their forefathers. 

The chief god in ancient Europe was by the 
Oreeks called Zeupater, and by the Eomans, Jupiter. 
He was the Dyaus pitar of the Vedas. As Jupiter 
Pluvius, the rain god, he cori’esponded with Indra, 
Ignis, fire, was the Vedic Aghi. Juno was the 
wife of J upiter. Among his sons were Apollo, the 
sun god, the Vedic Surya; Vulcan, the artificer of 
the gods, the Vedic Tvashtri; and Mercury, the 
messenger of the gods. Among his daughters were 
Minerva, the goddess of wisdom, and Diana, the 
goddess of hunting. Venus was the goddess of 
beauty. XJranus corresponded with Varuna, and 
-Bacchus, the god of wine, with Soma, 

The supposed gods of the Greeks and Eomans 
behaved very much like those of the Hindus. They 
quarrelled and fought with each other, and were 
guilty of all kinds of crime. “ As is the god so is 
worshipper Since Jupiter was notorious for his 
adulteries, why might not a mortal five way to the 
same vice ? 

The moral condition of the world also show^ 
ed the need of the Gospel. Eor thousands of 
years things had only been becoming worse and 
worse. In Rome, luxurious eating was carried to 
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the most disgusting excesses. Dishes were pre- 
pared of the brains of peacocks and the tongues of 
nightingales. To support such luxury^ men asked 
the Government of provinces for the sole purpose 
of enriching themselves by extortion. It is esti- 
mated that there were sixty millions of slaves in 
the Roman Empire^ passing from a childhood of 
degradation to a manhood of hardship, and an old 
age of unpitied neglect. Only a little above the 
slaves stood the lower classes of free-born inhabit- 
ants. Despising a life of honest industry, they 
asked only for bread and the games of the circus. 
The love of cru^l sports was carried to a terrible 
height. Sulla had made himself popular by exhib- 
iting a combat where a hundred men fought with 
a hundred lions ; Julius Ca3sar presented a show 
where there fought three hundred couples of gladi- 
ators ; Trajan, one of the best of the Roman em- 
perors, put ten thousand men into the arena, who 
continued for four months to soak the sand with 
their blood. 

The age was characterised by its unbounded self- 
indulgence ; its coarse and tasteless luxury ; its 
greedy avarice ; its sense of insecurity and terror ; 
its apathy, debauchery, and cruelty ; its hopeless 
fatalism ; its unspeakable sadness and weariness ; its 
strange extravagances, alike of infidelity and of 
superstition. The emperor was deified even in 
Ms life-time, and had temples erected to his honour 
in which sacrifices were ofiered. He might be at 
once a priest, atheist, and a god. 

'Ht was hard to say which was the most aban- 
doned — the multitude wlio still adored divinities 
the patrons of every crime, or the .scholars who 
laughed at superstition, and perpetrated crimes 
worthy of a Marc or Jupiterd’ A dark but faithful 
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picture of tlie times will be found in' the first 
chapter of Pauhs Epistle to the Eomans. 

The south of Britain had recently been conquered 
by the Eomaus, and was held in subjection by 
camps studded over the country. Towns ending 
in Chester'^ indicate their position. The north of 
Scotland was never subdued. Amid the forests to 
the north and east of the Danube;, there dwelt rude 
tribeSj which had defied tbe Roman arms^ and were 
destined, five hundred years later, to pour fresh 
blood iuto the decaying empire. 

Parthia was then a powerful state, extending 
from the Euphrates to the Indus. Buddhism was 
the dominant religion in India, although Brahman- 
ism had many followers. In China, as at present, 
the worship of ancestors was the prevailing super- 
stition. 

Muhammad was not born till 570 a. d., and 
America was not discovered till 1492. 

Such was the state of the world which Paul set 
out to conquer. 

Paulas First IMCissionary Journey. — Antioch, 
the capital of Syria, stood on the Orontes, about 300 
miles north of Jerusalem. In the times of the 
apostles, it ranked third among the cities of the 
Roman B mpire. The proclamation of the Gospel at 
Anfcioch had been followed by large and sudden suc- 
cess. Barnabas, who was sent to labour there, 
brought Paul from Tarsus to assist him. Here the 
name of Qhristian/^ originally a term of reproach, 
was first given to the disciples. 

The Gospel, hitherto confined to. the Jews, was 
now to be made known to all nations. The Holy 
Ghost appointed Barnabas and Saul for this work. 


* FroMa cceinfim, a camp. 
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tie first missionaries to the heathen. After fasting’ 
and prayer^ they left for Cyprus, the birth-place of 
Bara abas. The island was notorious for the worship 
of Venus, the goddess of beauty, celebrated with 
infamous rites. Sergius Paulus, the Eoman Gov- 
ernor, sent for Paul and Barnabas to hear the word 
of God. A belief in magic was very common in 
those days. A Jew, named Barjesus, but who called 
himself Elymas^ sorcerer, withstood the apostleS;> 
denying the truth of their statements. Saul i-ebuked 
him sternly for his wickedness, and said that he 
should be blind for a time. Blymas then groped 
about for some one to lead him. The Governor, 
astonished at what he had seen and heard, 
believed. 

After this the Hebrew name, Saul, ashed for ^ is 
exchanged for the Greek name, Paul, little. 

From Cyprus, Paul and Barnabas sailed north- 
ward to Asia Minor, and preached in different 
cities. They went first to the synagogues to speak 
to the Jews, but most of them would not listen. 
The apostles told them that, as they had rejected 
the Gospel, it should be offered to the Gentiles. 
When the Gentiles heard this, they were glad, 
and many believed. The Jews, angry at such a re- 
sult, stirred up a persecution against the apostles, 
and they went to Lystra, in Lycaonia, a province 
north of Cilicia. There Paul said to a lame man, 

Stand upright on thy ieet/^ and be leaped and 
walked. The *people cried out, The gods have 
come down to us in the likeness of men.^^ Barnabas 
they named Jupiter, and Paul, Mercury, the mes- 
senger of the gods. The priests brought garlands 
and oxen to offer sacrifice before the apostles. 
Paul and Barnabas ran in among the people to 
stop them, and besought them to turn from these 
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vain idols to the living God^ wiio had given them 
rain and fruitful seasons. 

The fickle multitude^ “who had first proposed to 
worship the apostles^ being stirred up bj Jews 
from other cities, ended by stoning Paulr Sup- 
posed to be dead, he was dragged out of the city, 
and left to be eaten by the birds and dogs. When 
the disciples gathered around him, he revived, and 
walked back into the city. 

After encouraging the disciples and appointing 
elders in every church, Paul and Barnabas returned 
to Antioch, where they gave an account of their 
Journey. Acts xiii, xiv. 

The First Christian Council. — For more than 
fourteen centuries, circum ci sion and oth er commands 
of the Mosaic law had been observed by the Jews. 
Some of them, even after they became Christians, 
thought they ought still to be obeyed, and that they 
were binding on all Gentiles who received the Gos- 
pel. They themselves still attended the temple 
worship ; they prayed at the stated hours, and 
dressed in the style of the Jewish ritual. They 
expected the Messiah to be tbe hero of their own 
nation ; their conception of His reign was a world 
of Jews. Grieved at the reports of the conversion 
of the Gentiles without becoming Jews, some men 
from Jerusalem told the disciples at Antioch that 
they could not be saved unless they were circum- 
cised. 

To settle this question, it was determined that 
Paul, Barnabas, and some others, should go to Jeru- 
salem,. and consult with tbe apostles. A large 
meeting was held . After several had spoken, Peter 
reminded them that by his month, a good while ago, 
some of the Gentiles had believed, and had received 
the Holy Ghost, without first becoming Jews. He 
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asked them why they should tempt God to put a 
yoke upon the Gentiles, which neither they nor their 
fathers could bear. Paul and Barnabas then gave 
an account of the success which had attended their 
ministry among the Gentiles. After they had. 
finished, James, the Lord’s brother,^’ said that the 
Gentiles ought not to be troubled with Jewish rites ; 
only they were to abstain from idolatry, from forni- 
cation, and some customs which the Jews disliked* 

The apostles and elders at Jerusalem sent Bar- 
sabas and Silas, two chief men, with Paul and 
Barnabas to Antioch, giving them a letter stating 
that it was not needful for Gentile Christians to 
keep the law of Moses. (Acts xv. 23-29). This 
letter gave great joy to all who heard it. 

The dispute, however, long continued to trouble 
the early disciples. Wherever Paul founded church- 
es throughout the Gentile world, the Judaiasing 
Christians sought to persuade the converts that Paul 
had not brought to them the true Gospel, but that 
they ought to be circumcised. 

One of the books of the New Testament, fh© 
Epistle to the ' Hebrews, was afterwards written, 
primarily for believing Jews, to show the superiority 
of the Christian dispensation to that of Moses, 
which was only a shadow of good things to come. 

Acts XV. 

PanTs Second Missionary Journey. — ^After a 
short time spent in Antioch, Paul proposed to 
Barnabas that they should visit the churches they 
had planted. They had a dispute about .Mark 
going with them ; so Barnabas went to Cyprus 
with Mark, and Paul left for Asia Minor with 
Silgi/S. At Lystra, Paul was joined by a good young 
man, named Timothy. Paul went for the first time 
into Galatia, an inland district. Its inhabitants 
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originally came from Gaul^ now called France, 
The Galatians received the Gospel gladly ; but they 
were soon perverted by Judaizing teacherSj and 
Paul rebuked them sharply in the Epistle addressed 
to them. 

The Gospel First Preached in Europe* — Paul 

wished to visit some of the large cities in the west 
of Asia Minor^ then called Asia ; but he was for- 
bidden by the Holy Ghost. He went to Troas, on 
the coast; which preserves the name of Troy, famous 
for its ten years'^ siege by the Greeks. There, 
for the first time in his life, Paul, looking across 
the Hellespont; saw the blue summits of the Eu- 
ropean mountains. He had a vision of a man 
who prayed; saying, Come over into Macedonia 
and help us/^ That figure represented Europe, 
and its cry for help Burope^s need of Christ. Paul 
recognised this as a divine summons to Europe. A 
fourth companion went with him — Luke, the writer 
of the third Gospel and Acts. Two days^ sail 
brought them fco the coast of Europe. The first 
place at which they stayed was Philippi, the chief 
city in that part of Macedonia. 

Philippi was so called by Philip, the father of 
Alexander the Great. It was the first place in 
Europe in which the Gospel was preached. There 
was no synagogue ; but devout Jews and proselytes 
met in a small building for prayer by the river side. 
At the first Christian service held there, the heart 
of Lydia was opened to receive the truth. She 
was a seller of purple, from Thyatira, in Asia Minor. 
She believed and was baptized with all her house. 

Christianity arose in Asia and among an Orien- 
tal people; and it might have been expected to 
spi^ead first among those races to which the Jews 
were most akin. Instead of coming west, it might 
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have gone eastwards. Had it done so^ missionaries 
from India and Japan might have been coming to 
England at the present day to tell the story of the 
cross.-’^^ Acts XV. 36-41. xvi. 1-15. 

The Great Question Answered. — A slave girl at 
Philippi brought much gain to her masters by 
soothsaying. An evil spirit in her made her say 
strange things, that people might think her a pro- 
phetess. Many consulted her about their fortunes,, 
for which they paid money. When she saw Paul 
and his companions, she used to cry out, These 
men are the servants of the most high God, which 
show us the way of salvation.^^ Paul, grieved, 
commanded the spirit to come out of her ; but 
the selfish men who owned her were angry, be- 
cause no more money could be made by her. They 
caught Paul and Silas, and brought them to the 
magistrates, accusing them as Jews of teaching new 
unlawful customs. The magistrates, without' in- 
quiring whether the charge was true or false, or- 
dered Paul and Silas to be beaten with rods. With 
their backs all bleeding, they were sent to prison, 
where their feet were made fast in the stocks. 

At midnight, Paul and Silas sang praises to 
God. Suddenly there was a great earthquake, so 
that the foundations of the prison were shaken. 
Immediately all the doors were opened, and the 
chains fastening the prisoners were loosed. The 
jailor awoke in great fear, and supposing that the 
prisoners had got away, drew his sword to kill 
himself. According to Eoman law, he would have 
been put to death if the prisoners had escaped. But 
Paul cried, Do thyself no harm ; for we are all here.'’^ 
The jailor called for a light, came in trembling, and 


^'Stalker^s Life of Si. Paul. 
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fell down before Paul and Silas^, saying, Sirs, wbat 
must I do to be saved He felt that he was 
sinful, and he was sure that these two men were 
Crod^s servants. The answer to the jailor’s question 
was, Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou 
shalt be saved.” After the jailor and his family 
heard more about Jesus, they believed and were 
baptized. Next morning the magistrates gave Paul 
and Silas leave to go away ; but Paul charged them 
with having acted contrary to law, and asked them 
to come and fetch them. The magistrates therefore 
came to the prison, and asked them to leave the city. 

A flourishing Christian Church was formed at 
Philippi, to which Paul addressed one of his epistles. 

The jailor’s question is the most important that 
can be asked . Padl gave the true answer. There 
is no other name under heaven given among men 
whereby we must be saved.” Acts xvi. 16-46. 

Paul at Athens.— Paul, travelling westward along 
the great Eoman road, came to Thessalonica, a 
large trading city on the coast. Great numbers of 
the Greeks were baptized. This made the un- 
believing Jews very angry, and they raised such an 
uproar that the disciples sent Paul and Silas away 
by night. Paul afterwards sent two letters to the 
Christians at Thessalonica. They are the first 
writings of the apostle which we possess. 

Paul afterwards went to Athens. In ancient 
times it was the most famous city in the world for 
its philosophers, orators, painters, and sculptors- 
Minerva was the patron goddess. A magnificent 
temple, called the Parthenon, was dedicated to her, 
with a colossal image of the goddess, armed with 
shield and spear. Idols were so numerous that it 
was said to be easier to find a god than a man in 
the city. 
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Paul’s spirit was stirred within him when he 
saw the city wholly given to idolatry. He went to 
the synagogue and spoke with the Jews^ and every 
day he talked with people in the public place, 
where idlers met to hear or tell of any new thing* 
Among those who heard Paul were some Epicurean 
and Stoic philosophers- The followers of Epicurus 
did not believe in a Creator ; they taught that the 
soul dies with the body, and that man’s chief hap- 
piness lies in worldly pleasure. The Stoics pretend- 
ed to be insensible to all the joys and sorrows of life. 
Some of the philosophers called Paul a babbler/’ 
expressive of their contempt at an unknown 
foreigner presuming to teach learned men. Others 
said that he was a setter forth of strange gods. 
Wishing to hear of the new doctrine, they brought 
Paul to Areopagus,* or Mars’ Hill, the place where 
the chief court of Athens was held. 

Paul began his address by acknowledging that 
the Athenians were Very religious. He said that 
when going about he had seen an altar with the 
inscription, To the Unknown God. The Atheni- 
ans thus confessed that there was a God whom they 
did not know, and He was the God whom Paul 
preached. Looking at the splendid Parthenon, Paul 
taught that God dwelleth not in temples made 
with hands. He is the Creator of all things, and 
does not need any thing from us. He has made 
all men of one blood, and wishes them to seek after 
Him, and'find Him. God gave us life, and sustains 
us in life. As some Greek poets have said, We are 
also His offspring.” The Athenians were proud 
of the' beautiful statues of their gods, but Paul 

* A res is the Greek for Mars, the god of war* Fagos means hill. 
Mars is said to have been here tri^ by other gods on a charge 
■of miu’der. 
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declared that the Godhead is not like to gold^ sil- 
ver or stone formed into images. 

After teaching the Fatherhood of God^^ and the 
brotherhood of man/^ Paul said that the times of 
ignorance God had overlooked, hut now He com- 
manded all men everywhere to repent. He alsO' 
spoke of a coming judgment, of which God had 
given a pledge by raising Jesus Christ from the 
dead. When they heard of the resurrection, some 
mocked, and others said, “ We will hear thee again 
of this matter.^^ However, Dionysius, one of the 
judges of the court of Areopagus, and some others 
believed. 

The world by wisdom knew not God/^ The 
Gospel was to the Athenian Greeks foolishness.^’' 
Paul next went to Corinth, on the isthmus joining 
the southern peninsula of Greece with the mainlands 
It was a great commercial city, but so notorious for 
its licentiousness that it passed into a proverb. 
Paul remained here a year and a half, and many 
believed. Two of his longest epistles are addressed 
to the Corinthian church. He afterwards went on 
a visit to Jerusalem. Acts xvii, xviii. 

. Paul at Ephesus. — Paul set out from Antioch on 
his third missionary journey. After visiting some 
of the churches he had planted, and strengthening 
the disciples, he came to Ephesus. This was a large 
city in the west of Asia Minor, famous for its temple 
of Diana, considered one of the seven wonders of 
the world. It had been 220 years in building. Its 
roof was supported by 127 pillars, 60 feet, high, the 
gifts of as many kings. Tlie Ephesian Diana was 
different from the Diana of the Greeks and Eomans. 
Her image, believed to have fallen fiann heaven,, 
was rudely made of wood, and covered with female 
breasts. She correspbnded with the Hmdu Sakti. 
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The population of Ephesus was half Greek, half 
Asiatic. It was a very wealthy, but licentious 
city. 

Paul, besides preaching at Ephesus, wrought 
many miracles. The city swarmed with magicians^ 
exorcists, and fortune tellers. The sons of Sceva, a 
Jew, tried to cast out an evil spirit as Paul did ; but 
the man iu whom the evil spirit was, leaped upon 
them, and they fled, naked and wounded. Many 
even of the magicians became disciples. They 
brought their books of magic, and burnt them openly, 
the value of them being 50,000 pieces of silver. 

People who came to worship in the temple, wished 
to carry away images of the goddess or of the shrine. 
Thus many silversmiths got a living. One of them, 
named Demetrius, began to fear that he would lose 
his business through PauPs preaching against idol- 
atry and the people becoming Christians. When 
he explained this to hia fellow- workmen, they were 
very angry, and went about shouting, “ Great m 
Diana of the Ephesians The whole city was in an 
uproar. Paigd could not be found, but two of his 
companions were caught and taken into the theatre, 
a large building in which public meetings were 
held. When Paul wished to go in, his friends would 
not allow him, lest he should be torn in pieces. 
Alexander, a Jew, tried to speak; but the mob 
would not hear him, and kept shouting for two 
hours, Great is Diana of the Ephesians 

At last the chief magistrate quieted them. He 
told them that there was no need of their outcry, 
for every one know that Diana was great. If 
Demetrius and the other silversmiths had a case 
against any one, it should be decided by law. He 
advised them to be quiet, and go home. 

As it was dangerous to remain iu Ephesus, Paul 
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left the city. One of his epistles is addressed to the 
Ephesian Christians. Acts xix. 

Return to Jerusalem. — Paul next visited the 
churches in Macedonia and Greece. On his way to 
Jerusalem^ he stopped for a short time at different 
places. When preaching at Troas^ a young man, 
named Eutychus^ heavy with sleep^ fell through a 
window from the third story^ and was taken up 
dead. Through Paul, he was restored to life. From 
MiletuS;, on the coastj Paul sent for the elders o£ 
the Church at Ephesus to bid them farewell. They 
wept sore at partings sorrowing most for the words 
which he spoke — that; they should see his face no 
more. 

At Tyre, when Paul was going away, all the Chris- 
tians went with him to the shore, where they kneeled 
down and prayed. At Caesarea, Paul stayed with 
Philip, one of the seven. Agabus, a prophet from 
Judea, told Paul that at Jerusalem he would be 
bound and delivered to the Gentiles. When his 
friends, weeping, begged him not to go there, he 
said that he was ready not only to be bound, but to 
die at Jerusalem for the name of the Lord Jesus. 

At J erusalem, Paul was kindly received by James 
and the elders, to whom he gave an account o£ 
what God had done among the Gentiles. It was 
the feast of Pentecost, and some Jews from Ephe- 
sus saw Paul in the temple. When they falsely 
charged him with polluting it, this excited the rage 
of the people, and they tried to kill Paul. Lysias, 
the Eoman captain, then came with a number of 
soldiers, and rescued him. He ordered Paul to be 
bound with two chains, and taken to the castle^ 
Paul asked leave to speak to the people ; but after 
hearing his history, they cried out, Away with 
such a fellow ; for it is not fit that he should live/' 
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Kext day, Lysias brouglit Paul before the chief 
priests and council to be examined. They were so 
furious, that Lysias was afraid that Paul would be 
torn in pieces. He therefore made his soldiers 
bring Paul back to the castle. Forty Jews bound 
themselves by an oath not to eat or drink till they 
had killed Paul. When Lysias heard of this, he 
sent away Paul by night, under a strong guard of 
soldiers, with a letter to Felix, the Eoman governor, 
who resided at Caesarea. . Acts xx-xxiii. 

Paul at Csesarea. — Caesarea was a splendid city 
on the coast, built by Herod the Great, and so 
called in honour of the Roman Emperor. Felix, 
the Governor, originally a slave, was notorious for 
his profligacy and cruelty. His wife at this time 
was Drusilla, daughter of Herod Agrippa I., whom, 
he had enticed away from her husband. 

After five days the high priest and elders came 
to Caesarea, with an orator, named Tertullus, to 
accuse Paul before Felix. Tertullus, after flattering 
Felix, charged Paul with sedition and heresy. The 
Jews present asserted that what he had spoken 
was true. Paul, when called upon by Felix to make 
his defence, denied the charges, and gave an account 
of his life and arrest, Felix felt that Paul was 
innocent ; but to please his accusers, he did not set 
him at liberty. He also hoped to get money for 
releasing him. 

Drusilla, the wife of Felix, a Jewess, wished to 
hear about the new doctrine which Paul preached. 
Felix sent for Paul, and as he reasoned of righteous- 
ness, temperance, and judgment to cotne, Felix 
trembled. Conscience accused him of the many 
crimes he had committed, and ho might well be 
terrified at the account he would have to give. 
‘Felix silenced the voice of conscience by a promise 
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of future consideration. He sent away Paul, saying, 
When I have a convenient season, I will call for 
three,’^ It was never convenienP^ to repent of his 
sins and turn to Grod. His heart became only the 
more hardened. He sent frequently for Paul again ; 
but it was in the hope of getting money to set him 
free. Many, like Felix, put off attention to religion 
till it is too late, and die without hope. 

Felix was recalled on account of his misgovern- 
ment. Drusilla and her son by Felix perished in 
the eruption from Mount Vesuvius. 

Festus, another governor, succeeded Felix, As 
soon as he came to Jerusalem, the high priest and 
the Jews asked him to send Paul to Jerusalem, 
- that they might kill him on the way. Festus refused 
this, and asked his accusers to come to C^sarea, 
The charges brought could not be proved; but Festus, 
to please the J ews, asked Paul if he was willing to 
go to Jerusalem to be tried. Upon this Paul claim- 
ed his right as a Eoman citizen, and said, I appeal 
unto Caesar.^^ Festus did not know what kind of a 
charge could be made against Paul when sent to 
' Borne as a prisoner. Agrippa II., brother of Dru- 
ailla^ came with his sister Bernice on a visit to 
Csesarea. Festus, knowing that Agrippa was ac- 
quainted with Jewish customs, consulted him about 
Paul. Agrippa, Bernice, and Festus came with great 
pomp to the audience hall, and Paul was brought 
before them in chains. Paul gave an account of his 
life, and explained how he had become a Christian. 
Agrippa, the last of the Herods, did not care for 
PauFs address to him, but said that he might have 
been set at liberty if he had not appealed to Caesar. 

Acts xxiv-xxvi. 

The Voyage to Italy. — Festus sent Paul and 
other prisoners on board a ship, with some soldiers. 
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to go to Rome. Luke went with Paul. They had 
to go first to Asia Minor to find a ship bound for 
Italy. When they got to Crete^ the stormy season 
was coming on^ and Paul advised that they should 
stay there till winter was over ; but the master of 
the ship wished to go to another port, more cotw 
veniefit.* Soon after they set sail, a great storm 
came on, and the ship was driven before the wind. 
The vessel had a cargo of wheat, brought from 
Alexandria, which the sailors threw overboard to 
lighten her. For fourteen days they were driven 
up and down the part of the Mediterranean be- 
tween G-reece and Sicily, anciently called the Sea of 
Adria. Sailors in those days were guided by the 
sun, moon, and stars, but during all that time they 
could not be seen. When they had lost all hope, 
Paul, cheered by a vision, told them that they 
should all be saved, . 

About midnight, the sailors knew that they were 
getting near land, and cast out anchors to prevent 
the vessel going on the rocks. Paul then encour- 
aged them to take some food. When daylight 
came, they tried to get into a small creek ; but the 
ship ran aground, while the hinder part was broken 
by the waves. Some swam on shore ; others escap- 
ed on broken parts of the ship : not one was lost. 

The island on which they were cast was Melita, 
now Malta. The little creek is called St PauTs 
Bay. The inhabitants are called b;irbarians,^^ a 
name given by the Greeks to persons who did not 
understand their language. They kindled a fire, 
and were kind to the shipwrecked strangers. A 
poisonous snake fastened on PauFs hand when 
throwing some wood on the fire. The natives 
thought that Paul was a murderer, and expected 
him to die ; but when he shook off the snake nn- 
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harmed^ they said that hie was a god. Paul cured 
the Governor's father of dysentery^ and healed 
many others. After staying three months in the 
island^ all went on hoard a ship bound for Italy^ 
and Paul landed at Puteoli^ the great port of Rome, 
near the modern Naples. 

Acts Nxvii. xxviii. 1-13. 

Paul at Rome. — Rome was at this time the larg- 
est city in the world. Its population was about 
two millions, one half of whom were slaves. The 
public buildings and palaces were magnificent, but 
the city was a sink of iniquity. Nero, who had 
shortly before murdered his mother, was emperor. 

It is not known by whom the Christian Church 
at Rome was founded. The longest Epistle of Paul, 
written from Corinth, is addressed to the Christians 
at Rome. He mentioned in it that he had often 
wished to preach the Gospel in Rome, but had been 
let (hindered) hitherto.^^ When the Christians 
at Rome heard that Paul had landed at Puteoli, 
some of them came to meet him as far as Appii 
Forum, others at The Three Taverns, — the former 
43, the latter 33 miles from Rome. They saw a 
little grey-headed old man, a chained prisoner, but 
they received him as an ambassador of Jesus Christ. 
Paul thanked God, and took courage. 

At Rome the centurion delivered over the prison- 
ers to the captain of the emperor’s body-guard, who 
allowed Paul to live by himself in his own hired 
house, in charge of a soldier to whom he was 
chained. 

Paul first sought to make known the Gospel to 
the Jews at Rome, some of whom believed and some 
believed not. Afterwards he laboured among the 
.Gentiles, no one forbidding him. The church at 
Rome must have increased largely, for only a few 
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years later great numbers of Christians were put to 
death by Nero. Converts were made even in the 
palace. During his confinement, Paul wrote several 
of his epistles. 

At last PauPs trial came on. Prom his epistles we 
learn that he was set free. It is generally supposed 
that from Rome he went to Asia Minor, and from 
that to Macedonia. He may have gone to Spain. 
Afterwards he visited Asia Minor and Crete. He 
hoped to spend the winter at Nicopolis in Macedo- 
nia (Titus iii. 12), but he. was arrested on a new 
charge, and hurried to Rome to stand a second trial. 
Since he had been last at Rome, more than half the 
city had been burned. Nero laid the blame upon 
the Christians, who were now a numerous body. 
Some were crucified, some were exposed to wild 
beasts; some were covered with pitch, and set 
on fire at night as torches. Paul knew that 
he would be put to death. In his second Epistle 
to Timothy, the last which he wrote, he says,, 
am now ready to be offered, and the time of 
my departure is at hand. I have fought a good 
fight, I have finished my course, I have kept the 
faith. Henceforth there is laid up for me a crown 
of> righteousness which the Lord, the righteous 
judge, shall give me at that day : and not to me only, 
but unto all them also that love His appearingP^ 

Paul was shortly after beheaded by Nero. What 
a noble career was that of Paul ! ' He might have 
lived a life of ease and sin ; but he chose rather one 
of toil and suffering in the cause of Christ, to be 
followed by an eternity of joy unspeakable and full 
of glory. May men be raised up in India to follow 
iis example, and carry the Gospel to their country- 
men! 


Acts xxviii. 14-31. 
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Salvation by GEACfe. 

Not in any thing we do^ 

Thought that’s pure, or word that’s true. 
Saviour, would we put our trust, 

Frail as vapour, vile as dust, 

All that flatters, we disown : 
Eighteousness is Thine alone. 

Though we underwent for Thee 
Perils of the land and sea. 

Though we cast our lives away, 

Dying for Thee day by day, 

Boast we never of our own : 

Grace and strength are Thine alone* 

Native cumberers of the ground, 

All our fruit from Thee is found : 
Grafted in Thine olive, Lord, 
New-begotten by Thy word, 

All we have is Thine alone : 

Life and power are not our own. 

And when Thy returning voice 
Calls Thy faithful to rejoice, 

When the countless throng to Thee 
Cast their crown of victory. 

We will sing before the throne, 

“Thine the glory, not our own !” 

Alford. 


XIV. THE EPISTLES AND REVELATION. 

Introduction. — The sacred books of the Christ- 
ian religion differ from all other sacred books in 
their form as well as in their contents. A large 
portion of them is composed of letters written by 
the chief teachers to the various Churches. The 
needs of the infant Church made this a necessity. 
Christianity was to be spread through all the world, 
and^ a very large step was made in its diffusion 
dnring the lifetime of St. Paul. But her chief 
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ministers were few in number for tbe work to which 
tbey went forth^ while the newly-founded Churches 
were scattered through many provinces. It was 
therefore only by letters that the necessary counsel, 
guidance, instruction and exhortation could be dis- 
pensed to the various far distant congregations/^"^ 

How to Head the Epistles. — The student of the 
Epistles should ascertain, if possible, by whom and 
for whom they were written ; what were the circum- 
stances which suggested their composition; what 
were the errors of belief or of practice, that they 
were designed to correct. Lockers plan was to 
read a whole Epistle through at a sitting, and to 
observe as well as he could, the drift and design of 
the writer. If the first reading (he says) gave 
me some light, the second gave'me more ; and so I 
persisted on, reading constantly the whole Epistle 
over at once, till I came to have a good general 
view of the Apostle’s main purpose in writing the 
Epistle, the chief branches of his discourse, wherein 
he prosecuted it ; the arguments he used ; and the 
disposition of the whole.” 

The reader is recommended to gain first a good 
knowledge of the Gospels. They are the parts of 
the New Testament the most easily understood, and 
the foundation of the whole. Acts should next be 
read, and afterwards the Epistles. Both throw 
light on each other. Many parts of the Epistles 
are plain; others will require careful study, but 
they will repay it. While a good Commentary 
would be of much assistance, prayer for Divine 
help is above all necessary, A famous Obristian 
writer says, ^^To have prayed well, is to have stud- 
ied well.” 


=* Lumby’s Introduction to the New Testament. 
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Tlie Pauline Epistles. — Among the New Testa- 
ment Epistles, those of St. Paul hold the foremost 
place. Leaving the authorship of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews an unsettled question, there yet re- 
main thirteen letters sent forth by the zealous 
Apostle of the Gentiles in the space of what can 
have been little more than a dozen years. In their 
value to the Christian world, they are second only 
to the Gospel. They explain, as far as possible, 
what Christian men should believe of the counsels 
of God, of the Person of Christ, of the Work 
of Eedemption, of the operation of the Holy 
Spirit. 

The Churches addressed by Paul were composed 
of two elements — Jews ^and Gentiles. Among some 
of the former there was a tendency to cling to the 
Mosaic dispensation. Paul’s bitterest enemies were 
Judaizing teachers. The Epistles contain many 
cautions against them. The Gentiles, on the other 
hand, were apt to relapse into the sins in which 
they indulged as heathen. Hence Paul had to 
correct the errors into which the Churches or some 
of them fell, and to condemn the evil practices into 
^hich some of them had been betrayed. He had 
also to comfort the brethren under affliction and 
persecution, and to stimulate them to steadfastness 
and ^delity. 

The style of the apostle Paul is peculiar. His 
reasoning takes occasionally the form of an argu- 
ment within an argument. He pauses by the way 
to expand some .thought, and does not return again 
to complete in grammatical form the sentence which 
he had begun ; so that his style sometimes becomes 
complex and obscure.” Either from defective eye- 
sight or some other failing, Paul’s Epistles were 
generally dictated. They begin with greetings, and 
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end with salutations. His own signature was added 
as a mark of genuineness. 

The Epistles of Paul are not placed in the New 
iestament according to the order in which they 
re wn en. The principle of arrangement seems 
to have been, first, those to Churches, then, those 
!Hr length was another consider! 

n. The Epistle to the Romans stands first, be- 
cause It IS the largest. Another reason in this case 
niay have been, because Rome was the chief city 
0 e empire. Two epistles addressed to the same 
Ohurch are placed together. The Epistle to the 
Hebrews does not bare the name of the writer 
Some ascribe it to Paul, but as this is not known 
^ 4 placed at the end of his epistles. 

Pniff chronological order of PanFs- 

frA * 1^1^! ascertained. As they 

Paul s Thira Missionary Jonmey. 55—60 a.d. 

PairR°Fi“r^/T“®’ Galatians, Romans. 

Raul 8 First Imprisonment at Rome. 61—63 a d 

Ephesians, Oolossians, Philemon, Philippians. 

Paul set at liberty. 64—65 ad 
1 Timothy, Titus. 

^TTimothy*^ Imprisonment at Rome. 66, 67 A.D. 

The notes at the end of the Epistles, mentioning 
where they were written, do not belong to themT 
and are nofc always correck 

Each of Epistles, will now be very briefly 
noticed. Many volumes would be required to ex- 
plain them fully, 

r ^ Church at Rome was probably 
founded by the strangers of Rome” who were in 
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Jerusalem on the day of Pentecost^ Acts ii. 10. 
Though composed chiefly of Gentile converts, it 
had also a Jewish element, 

Paul had often purposed to visit Rome, but had 
been as often hindered, Romans i. 13. To mate 
up in part for this failure, he wrote the present 
Epistle from Corinth, and sent it by Phebe, a ser- 
vant of the Church at Cenchrea, the eastern port of 
Corinth. It was written about a.d. 58, during the 
apostle^s third missionary journey, when he was 
about to leave for Jerusalem. Acts xx. 2, 3. Rom. 
XV. 25. 

The Epistle to the Romans contains the most 
complete exposition of Christian doctrine found in 
the New Testament, and deserves most careful 
study. 

It begins with a short preface (Chap, i. 1-17), 
and ends with concluding remarks and salutations. 
(Chaps. XV. xvi.) The Epistle consists of two main 
divisions (1) Doctrinal, Chaps, i-xi., and (2) Practi- 
cal, Chaps, xii-xv. 1-13. 

Paul first shows the need of salvation from the 
* sinfulness of the human race. Chaps, i. 18 to iii. 20. 

He assumes the principle that God will punish 
sin, and then proves that although the Gentiles 
possessed some knowledge of God, they did not 
worship Him, but turned to idols. They also were 
guilty of many other sins which their consciences 
condemned. Paul gives a dark but faithful picture 
of the Gentile world of his time, which applies, 
more or less, to the whole heathen world at present, 
i. 18-32. 

Paul then shows that God will judge all men, 
Jews and Gentiles, according to their works and 
the light they possessed, and that the Jews, tried 
by these rules, are as justly and certainly exposed 
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to condemnation as the Gentiles. Mere knowledge 
increases guilt, ii. 1-29. 

The conclusion drawn is that All have sinned^, 
and come short of the glory of God and that hence 
it is impossible for any one to be saved through his 
supposed obedience to the law. iii. 1-20. 

The Gospel plan of salvation hy faith is next ex- 
plained. The death of Jesus Christ reconciles the 
justice and mercy of God ; salvation by faith with- 
out the works of the law^ humbles man and excludes 
boasting, and saves all on the same terms, iii. 
21-31. 

It is shown that holy men of old, as Abraham' 
and David, were justified by faith, and not by their 
good works. This therefore was God^s original 
method. The conduct of Abraham is proposed as 
an example and encouragement to Christians, iv. 
1-25. 

The fruits of faith are peace, joy, and hope. The- 
method by which sinners are saved is analogous to 
that by which they were first brought under condem- 
nation. Death came through Adam ; life comes 
through Jesus Christ, v. 

Salvation by faith is favourable to holiness j instead 
of the reverse. When the Christian becomes the 
servant of Christ, he is brought under an influence- 
which effectually secures his obedience. ' The law 
simply convinces of sin; the destruction of sin can 
only come through the grace of God in Christ Jesus, 
vi, vii. 

Those who are in Christ are perfectly safe. They 
have the indwelling of the Holy Spirit ; they are 
the children of God, and the objects of His unchang- 
ing love. viii. 

As the doctrine of the admission of the Gentiles 
to equal privileges with the Jews and the rejection 
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of the unbelieving part of the Jewish nation, was 
exceedingly offensive to , his countrymen, Paul de- 
votes three chapters (ix-xi) to the discussion of this 
point. 

In chaps, xii-xv, he draws from the whole subject 
practical lessons with regard to daily life ; as entire 
, consecration to G-od, obedience to magistrates, love 
and purity, mutual respect and forbearance. He- 
closes with miscellaneous notices and salutations.'^' 

Epistles to the Corinthians — Corinth was a fa- 
mous city of Greece, on the neck of land joining 
the southern peninsula with the continent. It was 
a place of great trade, and had two ports, one on 
the east side, called Cenchrea, and another on the 
west. The city was also notorious for its licentious- 
ness. The patron goddess of the city was Venus, 
whose temple had a thousand prostitutes, like the 
devaddsis of Southern India or the women dedicat- 
ed to Khandoba in the Bombay Presidency. 

The Christian Church was planted at Corinth by 
Paul, who came there from Athens, and remained a 
year and a half. Acts xviii, 1-17, The first Epistle 
was written from^Bphesus, Acts xix. Paul had been 
asked to advise about marriage, meats offered to 
idols, the dress of women in public, the exercise of 
spiritual gifts, and collections for the poor. The 
apostle replies to these questions; but also re- 
fers to certain abuses which had been reported to 
him ; as quarrels among themselves, a case of 
incest, disorder at love feasts, and the denial of the 
resurrection. He also strongly asserts his own 
authority. ' 

The second Epistle was called for by the effect of 
the first. Paul had left Ephesus for Macedonia : 


* Abridged from Hodge on Romans. 
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Titus brought him cheering news from Corintb* 
The majority of the Church had shown the deepest 
sorrow for their sins; had obeyed the aposfcle^s in- 
junctions ; had expressed the warmest affection for 
him^ and were earnestly desirous of seeing him once 
more. But some, under the influence of Judaizing 
teachers, disparaged the apostle, and the Church 
was yet not entirely free from immorality. Pant 
sent this letter, by Titus and two other brethren, 
to encourage the better portion, to expose false 
teachers, and to prepare the Church for his intend- 
ed visit, 

Galatians. — Galatia was an inland mountainous 
province of Asia Minor. It was so called from the 
Galli, a tribe from Europe, that settled in it. The 
Galli belonged to the Celtic race, the same as the 
French. Their great failing was fickleness. The 
G-alatian churches were founded by Paul during his 
second journey. Acts xvi. 6. He was received 
with the greatest love. The converts would even 
have plucked out their eyes,^^ and given them to 
him. During his absence, under the influence ot 
false teachers, they fell into serious errors, and 
denied his authority. When Paul knew this, he 
wished to visit Galatia; but as he could not, he 
wrote a letter. He proves his authority as an 
Apostle ; he shows that justification is entirely by 
faith, and not by the deeds of the law ; and con- 
cludes with warnings and directions. 

Ephesians. — Ephesus has already been noticed 
{page 141) . Its inhabitants were very much like the 
Corinthians. PauTs first visit to Ephesus is recorded 
in Acts xviii. 1-21. It was short, but be remained 
three years during his second visit. Acts xx. 31. 
On his way to Jerusalem, he sent for the elders 
oh the Church at Ephesus to bid them farewell* 
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Acts XX. 17. The Epistle was probably written 
when Paul was a prisoner at Rome. It raav be 
divided into two parts. In the first three chapters 
the apostle breaks forth into a continued strain of 
thanksgiving for the blessings of the Gospel • in 
the latter half^ various duties of the Christian ^life 
are inculcated^ with an exhortation to watchfulness 
and fortitude. 

Philippians, — The Philippian Church was found- 
ed by Paul and his companions during his second 
missionary journey^ Acts xvi. 12. Of all the 
churches established by Paul^ that at Philippi seems 
to have cherished the most tender concern for him 
The Philippians twice sent him money for his sup- 
port. The Epistle was written from Eome^ where 
he was confined with more strictness than before It 
overflows with affection^ gratitude, and confidence 
Paul gives news about his own condition, strength- 
ens the Philippians under their heavy trials and 
concludes with cautions, acknowledgment of kind^ 
nesses, and salutations. 

Colossians.^ — Colosse was a chief city of Phryp-ia 
an inland province of Asia Minor. The Church 
there does not seem to have been founded by Paul 
(ii. 1). It was iu danger of false teachers.*^ Paul 
sent this letter by Tychicus during bis first impris- 
onment at Rome. The same messenger canned 
the Epistle to the Ephesians, and the two letters 
strikingly resemble each other. The apostle en- 
larges on the perfection of Christ, in whom believers 
are complete ; he cautions against vain inquiries and 
yielding^ to the ceremonial law ; he gives general 
admonitions and precepts on relative duties • con- 
cluding with salutations and a benediction. 

Thessalonians. — Thessalonica, now Salontki was 
the chief city in Macedonia, a large country to the 
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norfcla of Grreece. Next to Constantinople^ it is still 
the largest seaport in European Turkey^ and con- 
tains 30,000 Jews. The founding of the Church 
at Thessalonica by Paul is related in Acts xvii, 1-9. 
The two Epistles to this Church are the earliest 
writings of the apostle we possess, and the oldest 
portions of the New Testament. Both were written 
fron3 Corinth. In the first Epistle he exhorts the 
Thessalonian Christians to grow in holiness, warns 
them against immoderate sorrow for brethren who 
died in the faith, and speaks of the second coming of 
Christ- The second letter was written a few months 
later, partly to correct an erroneous belief that the 
resurrection was near at hand, which led some to 
neglect their daily employment. 

Timothy. — Timothy^s father was a Greek, and 
his mother a Jewess. He was a native either qS 
Lystra or Derbe, in Asia Minor. Paul loved hith 
so much that he called him ^^his own son.^^ He 
travelled with Paul for some years ; but was left 
in charge of the Church at Ephesus. 1 Tim. i. 3. 
The first Epistle was probably written soon after 
PauFs release from his first imprisonment at Pome. 
The secQjid was written in the interval between 
one trial before Nero and that at which he was 
condemned to death. It is probably the last of 
PauTs writings. 

Titus. — No mention of Titus is found in Acta. 
He first appears in Galatians ii. 1. 3. He was a 
Gentile by birth, and accompanied Paul in several 
of his journeys. The Epistle was sent to him while 
he was in Crete to set in order the Churches in the 
Island. It was written about the same time as the 
1st Epistle to Timothy, v 

Philemon. — Onesimus, a slave, had defrauded 
his master Philemon, and run away. At Rome he 
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became a Christian through Paul^ who sent him 
back to his Christian master with a letter. 

Hebrews. — This epistle does not bear the name 
of the writerl There are differences of opinion with 
regard to the authorship ; but it was probably 
written by Luke under the guidance of Paul. It 
was specially addressed to Jewish Christians, who 
were exposed to severe persecution from their un- 
believing countrymen. The object is to dissuade 
them from falling back, and renouncing the faith in 
Christ. The writer therefore shows the superiority 
of the Christian to the Jewish Dispensation. Jesus 
is proved, from the Old Testament Scriptures, to be 
greater than angels, than Moses, than Aaron. The 
Jewish high-priesthood was surpassed by that of 
Melchizedek, and much more therefore by that of 
Christ. A comparison is drawn between tihe ordi- 
nances of the Law and the better promises of the 
Gospel. The practical part contains an exhorta- 
tion to faith, brotherly love, patience, &c. 

James, — The author of this letter was not James, 
the brother of'^John, who was beheaded by Herod. 
It is generally supposed to have been written by 

James, the Lord^s brother,^^ (Galatians i. 19), ^ 
who gave the final opinion at the great; Christian 
Council. Acts xv. 13-21. The epistle was written 
at Jerusalem, and was primarily addressed to Jewish 
Christians. Being intended for them everywhere, it 
is called general. It urges patience under trials, it 
warns against adulation of the rich and contempt 
of the poor ; it shows the vanity of faith without 
works j rebukes the wealthy oppressors of the poor, 
and exhorts to care of the tongue, to humility, and 
prayer. 

It has been objected that the teaching of this 
Epistle is opposed to that of Paul ; but such is not 
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the case. Paul’s main object is to show that the 
ground of man^s justification is faith in Christ ; the 
object of James is to show that faith without works 
is dead. James admits that a single transgression 
of the law is fatal to keeping it, thereby showing 
that it cannot justify, 

Peter. — Simon Peter, son of Jonas, was one of 
the foremost apostles. He is said to have preached 
to the Jews scattered over the countries around the 
Black Sea. His first letter was addressed to them 
from Babylon, probably about a. d. 63. The general 
design was to comfort them under affliction. The 
second Epistle was written when he apprehended 
his death, and was probably addressed to the same 
persons. He mentions the transfiguration as an 
eye-witness. 

John. — There are three Epistles by the disciple 
whom J esus loved^^ ; but two of them are very short. 
The first Epistle is addressed to Christians in gener- 
al. Its design is, like that of the Gospel by John, 
to set forth the divinity and atoning work of Christ. 
The second Epistle was written to a Christian lady, 
known to the apostle ; and the third to a friend,, 
named Gains. The chief grace inculcated is love. 

Jude. — The author was probably the brother of 
James who wrote the Epistle so named. The object 
is to guard believers against false teachers* It 
contains an unrecorded saying of Enoch, and refers 
to the archangel Michael. 

Revelation.^ — This is the last and most mysterious 
book of the Bible. The name means the unveiling 
what is hidden. It was written about 95 A.D., by 
the apostle John in Patmos, a small rocky island,, 
south-west of Ephesus, to with he was banished- 
by the Roman Emperor Domitian. 

The book begins with messages to the Seven 
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olmrclies in tlie west of Asia Minor. Seven is the 
symb'ol of completeness. Twelve is the representa- 
tive number, of the Church, corresponding with the 
twelve tribes of Israel. The angels of the churches 
are the rulers and teachers. The addresses to the 
seven churches contain precepts and exhortations, 
promises and threatenings, calculated to afford 
instruction to all ages. - 

A great part of the book is prophetic. Its inter- 
pretation has ever been a matter of great difficulty. 
It is generally regarded as representing the history 
of the Church till the end of time. In a series of 
emblems are depicted the principles of good and 
evil, truth and falsehood, in their ceaseless conflict 
on the stage of human affairs. The strife is ever 
renewed ; the old evils reappearing in new forms* 
God^s two witnesses are always prophesying in sack- 
cloth, slaio, and rising again to life ; every change 
in the world^s history is a new opening of the seals 
— a disclosure of the secret purposes of the Most 
High. When great calamities befall the nations, the 
trumpet of woe is sounded, the vial of wrath is 
outpoured. As the Gospel spreads, theNew Jerusa- 
lem comes down, invisibly, from heaven to earth; 
but , the consummation will be when> in the final 
triumph of the Church, the kingdoms of this 
world are become the kingdoms of our Lord, and 
of His Christ.^^ 

It may be remarked that prophecy was not in- 
tended to be understood perfectly until after its 
fulfilment. Although Eevelation contains much that 
is obscure, it also abounds with passages some of tha 
most sublime and instructive in the whole Bible. 
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Peateb to 0 heist. 

My faith looks up to Thee, 

Thou Lamb of Calvary, 

Saviour divine. 

Now hoar me while I pray : 

Take all my guilt away ; 

Oh, let me from this day 
Be wholly Thine. 

May Thy rich grace impart 
Strength to my fainting heart, 

My zeal inspire : 

As Thou hast died for me, 

Oh, may my love to Thee 
Pure, warm, and changeless be — 

A living fire. 

While life’s dark maze I tread, 

And griefs around me spread, 

Be Thou my Guide : 

Bid darkness turn to day, 

Wipe sorrow’s tears away ; 

Nor let me ever stray 
Prom Thee aside. 

When ends life’s transient dream, — 
When death’s cold, sullen stream 
Shall o’er me roll, — 

Blest Saviour, then in love. 

Fear and distress remove ; 

Oh, bear me safe above, 

A ransomed soul. 

Ttay Falmer. 


XV. The Christian Religion. 

The doctrines and duties of Christianity can best 
be learned from the New Testament ; but it may be 
useful to give a summary of them, noticing some 
of the most important points in which they differ 
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from Hinduism and Brabmoism. A few preliminary 
remarks may^ however, be made. 

Divisions among Christians. — These are some- 
times brought forward as an argument against in- 
quiry ; but it applies, more or less, to every subject 
on which men exercise their minds. On the science 
of political economy, for example, very opposite 
opinions are entertained. From its vast importance, 
special diversities may be expected on religion. 
The Mah^bhd,rat says of Hinduism. 

“Contradictory are the Vedas; contradictory are the 
Shastras ; contradictory all the doctrines of the holy sages.’’ 

? 4'The Brahmo Samaj is perhaps the youngest relig- 
ious sect on the face of the earth, yet it is already 
divided into several societies. In a religion so old 
as Christianity, with adherents displaying the 
greatest intellectual activity, differences of opinion, 
on some points, are inevitable. 

A distinction ought to be made between the 
essential and non-essential doctrines of Christianity. 
Many of the subdivisions among Christians arise 
simply from the latter. Church government is a 
leading cause. Just as some nations have a mon- 
archical and others a republican form of government,, 
so some Christians have a superior clergy, called 
archbishops and bishops, while among others all 
ministers are equal. 

With regard to most of the essential doctrines, 
all Christians are agreed. This is shown by their 
acceptance of the ancient summary of belief, called 
the Apostles’ Creed, quoted hereafter. It must, 
however, be allowed that there are differences among 
Christ?ans with regard to a few important points. 
Hence their separation into three great branches — 
the Eoman, Greek, and Protestant Churches. 
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The division of ancient Europe into the Western, 
or Eoman, Empire, and the Eastern, or Greek, 
Empire led mainly to the separation between the 
Roman and Greek Churches. Romanists acknow- 
ledge the Pope of Rome as the head of the Church, 
while members of the Greek Church disclaim his 
authority. Protestants are so called, because they 
protested, or made a declaration against certain 
doctrines of the Church of Rome. All the three 
bodies receive the Bible as the word of God; but 
Roman Catholics assert that the Church must be 
the interpreter of its meaning. The Pope w^as 
also lately declared to be infallible in matters of 
doctrine. 

Opinions held only by one denomination of Chris- 
tians should not be attributed to the whole, more 
especially where they are directly contrary to the 
commands of their Master. Some have considered 
religious persecution justifiable. Infidels put this 
down to Chiistianity ; but it is, in truth, a remnant 
of heathenism. Mill says, Mankind have been 
unremittingly occupied in doing evil to one another 
in the name of religion, from the saciifice of Iphi- 
genia (about 1200 b.c.) to the Diagonnades of 
Louis XIV. It is strictly fc-rbidden by Christ, 
and is not chargeable to His religic-n. 

Christianity is Christ. It may be said of the 
difierent systems of it which have been framed : 

** They are but broken lights of Thee, 

And Thou, 0 Lord, art more than they.” 

It is the sincere acceptance of Jesus as the Saviour 
which makes a man a Christian. 

Flattery or .Trutli.^ — Shakespeare says, 

** Oh, that men’s ears should be 
To counsel deaf, but not to fiattery I” 
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Hindus are peculiarly accessible to flattery. 
Shouts of applause greet any cbarlatan who speaks 
of the glorious Sun of Aryan wisdom/^ Mr. 
Manomohan G-hose, lately sent to England as the 
Bengal Delegate, made the following remarks at a 
meeting held in Calcutta a few years ago 

“ He felt a legitimate pride in the ancient civilization of 
India, but he was bound to say that an undue and exac-cyer- 
ated veneration for the past was doing a great deal of 
mischief. It was quite sickening to hear the remark made 
at almost every public -no'-tiuir that the ancient civilization 
of India was superior uo* ro which Europe ever had. 
Even if this assertion were based upon well ascertained 
fcicts, which it was surely not, it was only calculated to fill 
the speaker’s mind with sorrow and shame, havino- re^-ard 
to the present state of the country. It must be Emitted 
by all who have carefully studied the ancient literature of 
India that the much-vaunted civilization of India wasof a 
peculiar type, and that it never could bear any comparison 
to what we call modern European civilization. Whatever 
might have been the case in ancient times, he thouo'hfc 
that this frequent appeal to our ancient civilization could 
serve no good purpose at the present day, while it was 
simply calculated to make the Bengalis more conceited 
than they were.” 

A blind veneration for the past is a great obsta- 
cle to progress. It is one of the causes why both 
India and China remained nearly stationary for 
about two thousand years. The study of Sanskrit 
is recommended for the regeneration of India, The 
results tire by no means satisfactory. Pandits who 
have devoted their lives to the language, are as a 
rule, the greatest opponents of refom in every 
respect. 

The above remarks may be made without detract- 
ing in the least from the merits of the great men 
pf former days. An adult deserves no credit for 
being wiser than when he was a young child. The 
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common people regard those who lived many cen- 
turies ago as old sages, whose dicta ought to be 
received unquestioningly ; while they look upon the 
moderns as children. In some respects, the very 
reverse is the case. We are the ancients ; the world 
is now about three thousand years older than it 
was in the Vedic age. To use Bacon^s figure, we 
may be dwarfs, yet, standing on the shoulders of 
giants, we can see farther than they. 

Although the progress of humanity upwards has 
been slow, it has been real. Tennyson says, 

Yet I doubt through the ages an increasing purpose runs. 
And the thoughts of naen are widened with the process 
of the suns.’^ 

The present generation should be, 

“ The heir of all the ages, in the foremost files of time.” 

It would be disgraceful for it to go back to the 
"childhood of the world.^’ 

India has had its celebrated Eishis, men of acute 
intellect, zealous students, earnestly devoted to relig- 
ious inquiry. In modern times it has had re- 
formers like Earn Mohan Eoy and Keshah Chnnder 
Sen. Their attempts to solve the great problems 
of human existence may be examined and question- 
ed without any disrespect to their genius. If they 
failed, it was only what was admitted by the deep- 
est thinkers in ancient Europe— by men like So- 
crates, Plato, and Cicero. 

The Apostle Paul, writing to the Thessalonian 
Christians, gave the advice : " Prove all things ; 
hold fast that which is good.^^ The family motto 
of the Maharaja of Benares is^ " There is no Relig- 
ion higher than Truth.^^ This should be the great 
object of our search. 
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Some of the leading doctrines of Christianity will 
now be stated. 

1. The Bible a Divine Revelation. — The Vedas 
of the Hindus, the Koran of the Muhammadans, 
and the Bible of Christians, all show that a revela-^ 
tion is considered necessary. The ancient Greeks 
had no sacred books, but the wisest among them 
felt their need. There are many important ques- 
tions which cannot be answered without a Divine 
Revelation ; as, what is the character of God ? is 
the soul immortal ? does God hear prayer ? can sin 
be forgiven f 

On the other hand, members of the Brahmo Sa- 
maj deny the necessity of what is called a book 
revelation."’^ The Essential Principles of Brahmo 
Dharma^’ contains the following : — 

“ The true Scriptures written by the hand of God are 
two — the volume of nature and the natural ideas implant- 
ed in the mind. The wisdom, power, and mercy of the 
Creator are written in golden letters on the universe. 
We know Him by studying His works. Secondly, all the 
fundamental truths about God, immortality and morality 
are established in the constitution of men as primitive 
and self-evident convictions. Intuitive faith is the root 
of Brahmoism.” p. 2. 

The condition of India without Christianity, is the 
best reply to the above assertions. Por three thous- 
and years the country has had a succession of able 
and learned men, intensely religious. Did any one- 
of them arrive at the primitive and self-evident 
fundamental truths’^ of the Brabmo Samaj ? They 
were pantheists, polytheists or atheists. Nor is this 
peculiar to India. Intuitions have been the root 
of all the divisions and superstitions in the world* 
What has already been said of ancient civilized 
India, is true also of the civilization of Egypt and 
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China; and of educated Greece aud Rome. The 
philosophers of the ancient world, with all their 
depth and culture, had scarcely a glitnrnering of 
those sublime truths which the Brahmos possess, 
in relation to God and creation, and their fellow- 
men, and a future lif-e/^* 

The truths of Natural Theology, as soon as 
presented, are recognised as conformable to human 
reason ; but past experience shows that they are 
not discoverable by human reason. 

Ram Mohan Roy, the founder of the Brahma 
Samaj movement, was a diligent student of the New 
Testament, and from it he derived ‘‘ the self-evident 
convictions^^ of the system. It is true that he also 
read the Koran ; but any truths it contains came 
from the Bible. 

With regard to the prejudice against a ‘^book 
revelation, Rogers has the following remarks : — 

The objection is singularly inapposite, considering 
hy the constitution of the world and of hiaman nature, man, 
without hook & — without the power of recording, transmit- 
ting, and perpetuating thought, of rendering it permanent 
and diffusive, — ever is, ever has been, and ever muBt be, lit&le 
better than a savage; and therefore, if there was to be a 
Kevelation at all, it might fairly be expected that it would 
be communicated in this form.” 

2. The Unity of God. — In the early creeds of 
India, this doctrine was only the feeble and 
expiring echo of an older and purer revelation/^ 

Duality,^' says Williams, is an idea ingrained in 
the Hindu mind, adumbrated in the supposed mar- 
riage of Heaven and Earth for the production of 
gods, men, and all creatures.^^ The Vedas repeat- 
edly mention the number of the gr^ds as thrice 
eleven : in the Puranas they are multiplied into 


* Eev. T. Slater, Eeshah Chandra pp. 172, 173, 
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thirty-tliree crores. The Sankbya pkilosopliy of 
Kapila ia atheistic. The Vedantic dootrine^ on the 
other band, is that Grod is the only existence.* 
Eham evadvitiyam^ ‘‘ The one without a second/^ 
does not mean that there is no second God, but 
that there is no second anything. Ram Mohan 
Roy adopted this well-known formula from the 
Chhandogya Upanishad, in which he thought he 
saw monotheism. Bat as Williams remarks, The 
alleged purity of his monotheism was ever liable to 
be adulterated with pantheistic ideas.^^ The phrase 
was retained by Keshab Chunder ; the Sadharan 
Samaj has very properly omitted it, instead of 
using it in a totally different sense from its original 
meaning. 

The Vaishnavas tahght that Vishnu, or Hari, ia 
the one eternal Supreme Being, all other gods 
being subject to the law of universal periodical 
dissolution. They also held God and the universe 
to be distinct. 

In India/^ says Williams, ^^all phases of relig- 
ious belief are constantly meeting and partially 
fusing into each other. Hundreds of passages may 
be found iu the Hindu sacred books apparently 
teaching the divine Unity, buD thatfunity is pan- 
theistic. 

Ciiristianity asserts the doctrine in clear, unmis- 
takable terms. The Trinity, however, as noticed 
at page 32, is also maintained. 

3. The HolinessofCrod.— Men have framed gods 
after th^ ir own evil hearts. Thou though tevst that 
I was altogether such an one as thyself,-'^ Pope 


* Vedantic Pantheism differs in some respects from European 
Pantheism,* but in the main principle they are so much alike 
that they may be included under the same name. 
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thus describes the character of most of those which 
have been worshipped : — 

“ Gods partical, changeful, passionate, unjust, 

Whose attributes were Eage, Eevenge, and Lust.” 

Hindu sacred books in some places characterise 
God as pure and holy^ yet at the same time ascribe 
to Him actions like those of Krishna. The Con- 
scious Supreme is invested with the three gunas , — r 
Sattvaj Truth, Bajas, Passion, Tamas, Darkness. 
The excuse made is that “ To the mighty is no sin.’^ 
The idea is taken from a despot, who acts as he 
pleases. On the contrary the greater the being, 
the greater the sin. * 

In opposition to this Christianity says that God 
is light, and in Him is no darkness of all.^’ He is 
spotlessly pure. Holiness is His most glorious 
attribute. 

4. Creation by God. — TheBible comraenceswith 
the declaration, In the beginning God created the 
heavens and the earth.’’ We are indebted solely 
to Christianity for this great truth. It was un- 
known both to the East and West. To create means 
to form out of nothing. According to Vedantism, 
there is no real existence — all is may a. The Ny^ya 
and other Hindu systems assert that souls are 
eternal. The ^‘'fatherhood of God,” taught by 
Christianity and accepted by Brahmos, is thus 
denied. If we are eternal and self-existent, our 
relationship to God is changed into simply that of 
a king and subjects. 

Some maintain that matter is eternal. To this 
it is replied, that every particle of it is a manu- 
factured article, most skilfully adapted to the ends 
in view, much more so than the different stones of 
a great building or the wheels of a watch. 
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5. The Worship of God — As our Creator, God 
is our rightful Lord. BLis first command is, ^‘Thou 
shalt have none other gods beside Me.^^ If we 
worship any other, we are guilty of rebellion against 
His authority. Jesus Christ gives the following 
directions as to the mode of worship ; . God is a 
spirit ; and they that worship Him must worship 
Him in spirit and in truth. As God is a spirit, 
any images of Him are strictly forbidden. ^‘‘To 
whom will ye liken me, or shall I be equal ? saith 
the Holy One.-’^ The second commandment express- 
ly forbids idolatry. God^s holy name should be men- 
tioned with respect. The third commandment is, 

Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God 
in vain ; for the Lord will not hold him guilHess 
that taketh His name in vain.^^ 

God also requires the worship of the heart. Mere 
ceremonies or the thoughtless repetition of words, 
are worthless in His sight. 

Public worship and united prayer were unknown 
among the Hindus, until they were introduced, 
through Christian example, into the Brahmo Samaj. 

6. A Future State of Rewards andPunishmeuts. 

— Both Hinduism and Buddhism teach that the soul 
has been eternally transmigrating. A South Indian 
poet, translated by Gover, sings mournfully : — 

“ How many births are past, I cannot tell ; 

How many yet to come, no man can say ; 

But this alone I know, and know full well. 

That pain and grief embitter all the way.” 

William says, To draw any line of separation 
between stocks, stones, plants, animals, men, demi- 
gods, and gods is, according to the theory of 
Brahmanism, impossible. They are all liable to 
run into each other.^^ 
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As the result of harma a new being is formed, 
who is rewarded or punished for the deeds of, a 
different being of whom he has not the slightest 
consciousness. On the other hand, Christianity 
teaches that our present life is our first existence, 
hut that it will have no end, and the same being 
will be for ever rewarded or punished. 

Buddhism is a most cheerless system. When b, 
devout Buddhist tells his beads, he mutters, AnUya, 
Dukha, Anatta, “Transience, Sorrow, Uni'eality.'*’ 
All existence is considered a curse, and his great 
aim is to escape from the sufferings of life into 
Nirvana, or annihilation. 

Hinduism is much ihe same. “The one en- 
grossing problem is, How is a man to break this 
iron chain of repeated existences? How is he to 
shake off all personality ? How is he to return to 
complete absorption (sayujya), into pure uncon- 
scious spirit.^^^ 

In opposition to this, Christianity has the promise 
of an eternity of conscious, unspeakable happiness, 

7. The Sinfulness of Man. — Christianity teaches 
that man was createci holy and happy. The Krita 
Yuga, the age of truth, is a tradition to the same 
effect. The fall of man is also virtually recognized 
in the Kali Yuga, “ The deep sense of this fact/^ 
writes Co]eridi 4 :e, “ and the doctrines grounded on 
obscure traditions of the prornis^^d remedy, are seen 
etruggling,and now gleaming, nowflashing, through 
the mist of pantheism, and producing the incon- 
gruities and gross contradictions of the Brahman 
mythology.'' 

Among the masses in India, God is considered 
the author of sin- They say, “We must do what 


• Williams, Beligiom Thought in Indi<^ p, -AJ.. 
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is \yritfcen on our head by Brahma.’^ The excuse 
is constantly made^ was our /Awm/^ 

According to Vedantism, the root of sin is aham-- 
Icdra^ self-consciousness, regarding one’s self as 
distinct from God. When a man can say Ahaff^ 
Brahman, I am Brahma, then virtue and vice are 
alike to him. A South Indian poet says : — 

“To them that fully know the heavenly^birth, 

There is no good or ill ; nor any thing, 

To be desired, unclean, or purely clean.’* 

Dirty naked Sannyasis, indulging in the vilest 
brutality, claim to be pure, either on this principle 
or as itnitators of Siva. Hindus are generally clean- 
ly, but in the case of ascetics, says Williams, filth 
appears to be regarded as a necessary accompani- 
ment and evidence of particular forms of sanctity,’^ 
For a sinful mortal to call himself Brahma, is the 
height of absurdity and wickedness. 

^^The more evidently,” says Williams, ‘^physical 
and metaphysical speculations are opposed to com- 
mon sense, the more favour do they find with some 
Hindu thinkers. Common sense tells an English- 
man that he really exists, himself, and that every- 
thing he sees around him really exists also. He 
cannot abandon these to primary convictions. 
Hot so the Hindu Vedantist,” 

Christianity teaches that we are free agents, and 
responsible for our actions. 

Even the Hindu conscience tells, more or less, of 
sin, and warns of a coming judgment. This is 
shown by the crowds that bathe in the Ganges or 
other supposed sacred waters. Some Brahmans 
should daily make the following confession : — 

P^po’ham papakarmibain papatm^ papasambbavaha ; 

The meaning is : I am sin ; I commit sin ; my 
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soul is sinful ; I am conceived in sin. This is very 
similar to the account of man’s state given in tlie 
Bible. David says, “ Behold, I was shapen in iniq- 
uity : and in sin did my mother conceive me.” It 
is also written : There is none righteous, no, not 
one.” 

8. The Need of an Atonement. — From the ear- 
liest ages and among all nations, it has been felt 
that sin deserves punishment. Sacrifice, as ex- 
plained at page 12, has been the means employed 
to avert its consequences. 

Some think that God may freely pardon sin with- 
out an atonement. But God is our King as well 
as our Father, and to forgive sin without satisfac- 
tion to His justice, would tend to spread rebellion 
throughout the universe. 

The teaching of Brahmism under this head will 
be noticed in the next chapter. 

9. The Incarnation of the Son of God. — No 
thoughtful student of the past records of man,” 
says Trench, ^^can refuse to acknowledge that 
through all its history there has run the hope of a 
redemption from the evil which oppresses it ; and 
as little can deny that ‘this hope has continually 
attached itself to some single man. The help that 
is coming to the world, it has seen incorporated in 
a person. The generations of men, weak and help- 
less in themselves, have evermore been looking 
after ONE in whom they may find all they look for 
vainly in themselves and in those around them.” 

The Hindu ideas with regard to incarnations 
have been noticed at page 11. Though defective 
in many respects, they recognise, says Hard- 
wick, the idea of God descending to the level of 
the fallen creature and becoming man to lighten 
the burden of pain and misery under which the 
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uniyerse is groaDing. They show a strugglicg to 
become conscious of the personality of G-od^ and a 
panting for complete communion with Him. 

A very erroneous impression prevails among 
some Hindus. They think that Christianity re- 
presents the Father as angry till propitiated by the 
Son. On the contrary, the atonement originated 
in the love of the Father. God so loved the 
world that He gave His only begotten Son’^ to be 
our Saviour. But the Son was equally willing. 
His response was, Lo ! I come : I delight to do 
Thy will."^^ 

Some think it unjust, that the innocent should 
suffer instead of the guilty. Newman Hall thus 
answers this objection : — 

“ It would indeed be most unrighteous in any earthly 
ruler, were he to seize an innocent person, and make him 
suffer the sentence of the law, while the culprit himself 
was allowed to escape. Supposing, however, the purposes 
of law were equally accomplished, by an innocent person 
voluntarily submitting to death on behalf of a large multi- 
tude of offenders who must otherwise have died, there 
would be no departure from justice ; neither would any 
alarm be caused to the innocent, by the expectation of 
being then^selves compelled to suffer for the guilty. But 
if, by such voluntary transference of suffering, those offen- 
ders were also reclaimed and made good citizens, — and if 
moreover he who became their substitute, were restored to 
life, and as the result of his mediation, were raised to 
higher honour than before, not only justice would be satis- 
fied, but benevolence would rejoice. So with the sacrifice 
of Christ. *He, the righteous, suffei^ed; that we, the un- 
righteous, might escape. But the act was voluntary. The 
suffering of Christ was brief, while His triumph is ever- 
lasting.” 

The ends of justice are satisfied by the Atone- 
ment of Christ. Wliile sin is pardoned, it is shown 
to be. an infinite evil. If God spared not his own 
Son^ when He stood in the room of the guilty, He 
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will not spare sinners wlien they stand on their 
own footing. 

10. Salvation by Grace. — God, with Hindu 
Theists/^ says Williams, can only be propitiated 
by works. He may be called merciful, but He 
only shows mercy to those who deserve it by 
their actions, and if he accepts faith it is only 
because this also is a meritorious act. Every man^s 
hope of heaven depends on his own selt'-righteous- 
ness and on the amount of merit he has been 
able to accumulate during life.^^ 

In the later Hindu sacred books, the idea of 
hhakti^ faith, as a means of salvation is formally 
taught. The great advocate of this was the 
Bengali Chaitanya, in the early part of the six- 
teenth century. Conduct is perfectly immaterial. 
An extraordinary value is attached to the repeti- 
tion of Krishna^s names, especially of his name 
Hari. If a man die,’^ says H. H. Wilson, with 
the word Hari, or Eama, or Krishna, on his lip 
and the thought of him in his mind, he may have 
lived a monster of iniquity, — he is certain of 
heaven/^ 

The Christian system is very different. Here, 
says Seeley, the blessing comes first, not only 
before obedience, but in the midst of our disobedi- 
ence, God, in the Gospel, bestows His gifts. Pot 

God commendeth His love to us in that while 
we were yet sinners Christ died for ns.^ All the 
blessings we receive are ascribed in the Gospel^ 
not in the least to our own desert or merit, but 
wholly to God^s free grace, Not by works of 
righteousness ‘Which we have done, buo according 
to His mercy He saved us/^ Thus in every non- 


* Also translated devotion and lo vi3. 
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'Christian scheme there reigns a reliance npon man 
for the securing of the divine favour, while Christi- 
anity proclaims this favour as a free gift, founded 
on the merits of Christ, and the mercy of God 
alone. Any abuse of this is obviated by the next 
doctrine of Christianity which is stated. 

11. Sanctification through the Holy Spirit- 
Salvation, according to Hinduism, is deliverance 
from future births. Christianity makes salvation a 
deliverance from the bondage of sin, and an eternal 
conscious happy existence in the presence of a 
holy God. Mary was told to call her Son Jesus, 
for He shall save His people from their sins.^’ 
Christ said to Nicodemas, Except a man be born 
again, he cannot see the kingdom of God.^^ John 
iii, 3. The heart must be renewed before we can 
enter heaven. The Agent who purifies the soul 
is the Holy Spirit. While He also acts directly. 
He works chiefly through means. Some of them 
are the following : — 

(1.) The daily Study of the Scriptures . — Jesus 
Christ, in His last prayer for His disciples before 
His death, said, Sanctify them through Thy truth ; 
Thy word is truth.^^ The benefit, however, will 
depend on the way in which they are read. Direc- 
tions on this point are given at page 22. 

(2.) Prayer . — Tennyson says, 

For what are men better than sheep or goats 
That nourish a blind life within the brain, 

If, knowing Grod, they lift not hands of prayer 
Both for themselves and those who call them friend ?” 

At least morning and evening, there should be 
earnest prayer to God, and at every time when 
guidance or strength to resist temptation is needed, 
aspirations should ascend for help, A few example’s 
of prayer are given in Appendix I. 

M 
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(3.) The use of puhlic Beligious Ordinances , — 
By this is meant regalar attendance at public 
worship and partaking of the Lord's Supper. The 
rest from ordinary duties on Sunday affords a most 
valuable opportunity for spiritual improvement. 

(4.) Self-Bxamination and Watchfulness, — At 
the close of every day^ our conduct should be 
briefly reviewed. 

The sad confession must often be made ; — 

“ The day is gone, its hours have run, 

And Thou hast taken count of all 
The scanty triumphs grace hath won — 

The broken vow, the frequent fall.” 

Pardon should be sought in prayer^ but there 
should also be increased watchfulness in future 
against besetting sins. 

The earnest desire for holiness which should be 
cherished may be expressed in the words : — 

More of Thy presence, Lord, impart ; 

More of thine image let me bear ; 

Erect Thy throne within my heart, 

And reign without a rival there.” 

12. A Public Profession of Christianity by Bap>^ 
tism. — The ancient Greeks and Eomaus would will- 
ingly have given Jesus Christ a place in their 
pantheon ; but He will not accept any divided 
homage. God alone must be worshipped. ' An 
acknowledgment of being Christ's follower is also 
required. Whosoever shall confess me before 
men, him will I confess also before my Father 
which is in heaven. But whosoever shall deny 
me before men, him will I also deny before my 
Father which is in heaven." Matt. x. 32, 33. 

13. Moral Duties- — In Hinduism, says Bishop 
Caldwell, moral teaching is totally unconnected 
with religious worship. A, devout Hindu may live 
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a flagrantly immoral life/^ Moral merit is con- 
founded witli ritual punctuality. 

In the Vedas and Upanishads the moral element 
is almost entirely absent. In the epic poems and 
Puranas there is hardly a virtue which is not 
lauded, but on the other hand there is scarcely 
a crime that is not encouraged by the example 
of some Indian divinity. The teaching of Hindu 
philosophy is worst of all, for it represents the man 
who has attained perfection as regarding good 
and evil with equal unconcern.'^ 

So Icvig as a man observes caste rules, he is 
recognised as a Hindu, although he may be guilty 
of theft, adultery, and murder. But let him drink 
water from a European, he instantly becomes un- 
clean. Thus the Hindu conscience, with regard 
to moral duties, has been greatly perverted. Jesus 
Christ taught, on the other hand, that a man is 
defiled, not by what he eats, but by evil thoughts 
and actions. 

Christianity declares that a man^s religion is 
vain who does not attend to moral duties. These 
are summed up in one word — love. The first and 
great commandment is to love God with all our 
heart. The second is to love our neighbour as 
ourself. It is thus explained by Jesus Christ: 

All things whatsoever you would that men should 
do unto you, do ye even so to them/’ 

It has been said that Confucius taught the same 
rule long before Jesus Christ ; but there is an im- 
portant difference. The maxim of Confucius is 
negative : What you do not-wish done to yourself, 
do not do to others.” That of Christ is positive. 
The lesson of Confucius only forbids men to do what 


^ Abridged from Bisliop Caldwell. 
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they feel to be wrong and hurtful. That of the 
Gospel requires us to commence a course of such 
conduct without regard to the conduct of others to 
ourselves. But Jesus Christ does not claim it as 
new. He says^ This is the law and the prophets.^^ 
The rule is found substantially in the earlier re- 
velations of God. 

What men most need is not a knowledge of moral 
duty, but the inclination to act up to it. A Roman 
poet, a great sensualist, said, I see and approve of 
better things, but I follow those that are worse.'^ 
The chief difference between Christianity and other 
religions is, that it can furnish the needful strength 
to overcome sin. 

The Brotherhood of Man^^ is implied in the 

Fatherhood of God.^^ Both are strongly assert- 
ed by Christianity, and the duties dependent upon 
them enforced. The unrighteous system of caste 
and many other customs in India, are thus con- 
demned. 

It would occupy too much space to consider in 
■detail the moral duties enjoined by Christianity.* 
This chapter may be closed by quoting the Apos- 
tles^ Creedt and the Ten Commandments. 

The Apostles’ Cbeed. 

I believe in God the Father Almighty, Maker of Heaven 
and Earth : 

And in Jesus Christ His only Son our Lord, Who was 
<5onceived by the Holy Ghost, Born of the Virgin Mary, 
Suffered under Pontius Pilate, Was crucified, dead, and 
buried, He descended into hell ;J The third day He rose 

* See Short Papers for Yov^ng Men, Tract Dep6t, Madras^ 
l-i As. Post-free. 

t It is called the Apostles* Creed to disfciugmsh it from other 
«reeds, but it was luot written cmfc by them, 

X Sell here means the unseen world. 
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again from the dead, He ascended into heaven, And sitteth 
on the right hand of G-od the Father Almighty ; From 
thence He shall come to judge the quick* and the dead. 

I believe in the Holy Ghost ; The Holy Cathohct Church ; 
The Communion of Saints ; The Forgiveness of sins ; The* 
Eesnrrection of the body, And the life everlasting. Amen. 

The Ten Commandments, 

1. Thou shalt have no other gods before me. 

2. Thou shalt hot make unto thee any graven image, 
or any likeness of any thing that is in heaven above, or 
that is in the earth beneath, or that is in the water 
under the earth : thou shalt not bow down thyself to them' 
nor serve them : for I the Lord thy God am a jealous God, 
visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the children unto 
the third and fourth geyieratio'ii of them that hate me ; and 
showing mercy unto thousands of them that love me, and 
keep my commandments. 

3. Thou shalt not take the name of the Lprd thy God 
in vain ; for the Lord will not hold him guiltless that taketk 
His name in vain. 

4. Bemember the Sabbath-day to keep it holy. Six: 
days shalt thou labour, and do all thy work : but the 
seventh day is the Sabbath of the Lord thy God : in it 
thou shalt not do any work, thou, nor thy son, nor thy 
daughter, thy man-servant, nor thy maid- servant, nor thy 
cattle, nor thy stranger that is within thy gates : for in sir 
days the Lord made heaven and earth, the sea and all that 
in them is, and rested the seventh day : wherefore the 
Lord blessed the Sabbath-day, and hallowed it. 

5. * Honour thy father and thy mother : that thy days 
may be long upon the land which the Lord thy God givetL 
thee. 

6. Thou shalt not kill 

7. Thou shalt not commit adultery, 

8. Thou shalt not steal. 

9. Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neigh- 

bour. 

10. Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour’s house, thorn 
shalt not covet thy neighbour’s wife nor his man-servant^ 
nor his maid-servant, nor his ox, nor his ass, nor anything- 
that is thy neighbour’s. 


♦ Living. t Catholic means general. 
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XVL To Whom shall we Gro 

The life of Jesus Clirisfc, the first planting of the 
Christian Churchy and an outline of the doctrines of 
Christianity^ have thus, though very imperfectly, 
been laid before the reader. Again, however, he 
is earnestly recommended to study the New Testa- 
ment itself. In this concluding cliapter the practi- 
cal issue of the whole is considered. 

Some preliminary remarks may be made on 
Eeligious Inquiry, and how it ought to be con- 
ducted to arrive at a correct conclusion. 

Frame of Mind Necessary, — All moral truth 
requires as a condition of its acceptance a moral 
state in a measure at least sympathetic with it. 
You can compel the assent of every one, who has 
sufficient intelligence, to any one of Euclid^s pro- 
positions. But you cannot so show the beauty of 
charity to the miser, or the superiority of virtue to 
sensual indulgence to one who lives only to gratify 
lust. Where moral truth is presented, the mind 
must be at least willing to hear, to reflect seriously, 
to consider candidly what arguments may be 
brought; it must not be committed against a con- 
clusion, bub be willing to receive that which is 
supported by reason. There is profound truth in 
the saying of a Hindu, quoted by Sir William 
Jones : Whoever obstinately adheres to a set of 
opinions may at last bring himself to believe that 
the freshest sandal-wood is a flame of fire,'*’* 
Atheism, says "Plato, is a disease of the soul 
before it becomes an error of the understanding,^^ 
The deepest objections to Christianity arise from 
the pride and self-righteousness, the lust and world- 


* Abridged from Sfcorrs, The Divine Origin of Christianity. 
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liness of human nature, even where the intellect 
and conscience may be so far subdued. 

Evidence to be Expected. — Mathematical demon- 
stration is confined to a limited class of subjects. 
In the practical affairs of life no man looks for it. 
Still less can it be expected in the invisible things 
of God. 

The late Lord Hobart remarks, ^^In numerous 
instances Truth is only to be attained by comparing 
and balancing the considerations appertaining to 
different sides. Butler shows in his Analogy of 
Religion that to us probability is the very guide 
of life.'’^ The farmer sows with the prohahility only 
that he will reap. The scholar toils with the pro- 
bability; often a slender one, that his days will be 
prolonged, and success crown his labours in subse- 
quent life. We are under obligation to use the 
best light we have, even though that should be 
dim and unsatisfactory in some respects. Now 
we see through a glass darkly.^^ 

Atheists bring forward objections against the 
existence of God ; theists consider that the counter- 
balancing arguments have much greater weight. 
It is the same with Christianity. There is nothing 
deep without mystery. Sir William Hamilton re- 
marks, No difficulty emerges in Theology which 
has not previously emerged in Philosophy John 
Stuart Mill says,^^ The Christian religion is open 
to no objections, either moral or intellectual, which 
do not apply at least equally to the common theory 
of Deism.^^ 

The advocates of freethought circulate among 
Hindus tracts on alleged contradictions of the Bible. 
They may be new to those to whom they are pre- 
sented ; but, with few exceptions, they are the same 
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as were urged by the opponents of Christianity as 
early as the second century. Oowper says, 

The infidel has shot his bolts away. 

Till his exhausted quiver yielding none, 

He gleans the blunted shafts that have recoiled, 

And aims them at the shield of Truth again. 

The late Bishop Cotton thus notices the opinions 
of some educated Hindus : — 

“Many of them write as if the Bible bad been actually 
given up by the educated classes in Europe, as if every un- 
solved difficulty were a fatal blow to Ohrisfcianity, every 
specious objection an unanswerable refutation of its pre- 
tentions. They do not perceive that in an age of unbound- 
ed curiosity and restless inquiry, a historical revelation, 
necessarily addressed in part to the intellect, and given to 
us in fragments through a long series of ages, must be ex- 
posed to cavil and criticism. They fail to understand that 
the present movement is but temporary, arising from the 
application of modern thought to Christianity, and is little 
more than a repetition in a somewhat altered form of other 
trials through which our religion has passed in times when, 
from any special circumstances, men’s minds have been 
agitated, quickened, or invigorated, and from which it has 
always emerged in new majesty and security. They seem 
ignorant that, among educated Europeans, there are very 
many who are quite aware of the objection vS brought for- 
ward, but yet are undisturbed by a particle of doubt or un- 
easiness; while at least, an equal number, though some- 
times more or less perplexed by subtle difficulties ingeni- 
ously urged, or inherent in the subject-matter of revela- 
tion, yet repose with entire confidence on the positive proof 
of Christianity, and that both these classes, together with a 
vast multitude of simpler men, who happily know nothing 
of either ancient or modern unbelievers, cling to the faith 
of Christ avS a sure refuge from the sins and sorrows of the 
present, and the awful uncertainties of the future.”"* 

Id the search after religious truth, the foUowing 
requisites are necessary : 


* Preface to Calcutta Cathedral Lectures* 
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1. Earnestness. — Some men are wholly in- 
diferent to religion. The folly of such conduct is^ 
thus shown by Pascal, a distinguished French 
writer - 

I know not who has sent me into the world, nor what 
the world is, nor what I myself am. All that I know iS' 
that I must soon die, but what I know least of all is this 
death which I cannot escape. 

“As 1 know not whence I came, so neither know I 
whither I go. I only know that, on leaving this world, I 
fall for ever into nothingness, or into the hands of an angry 
Grod, without knowing whether of these two conditions is* 
to be my lot for eternity. Behold my state, full of misery, 
of weakness, of darkness ! And from all this I conclude 
that I am to pass all the days of my life without caring to 
inquire what is to befall me. Perhaps I might find some 
enlightenment in my doubts, but I will not take the trouble, 
or lift my foot to seek it.” 

There are some men who, although not quite 
indifferent to religion, show no earnest spirit of 
inquiry, and are content to remain perpetual 
doubters. 

Suppose you saw a farmer sitting quietly in his 
house with folded hands, in the midst of seed-time-. 
Ton ask him why he is not busy in his fields. The 
reply is, that he has not yet determined what kind 
of grain is best adapted to his soil. Suppose you 
knew a man who all his life was in doubt what pro- 
fession to choose. You would surely think that 
these men had lost their senses. But far greater 
is the folly of the man who is content to remain 
without settled views about religion. 

Earnestness is necessary to success even in 
common life. It is only the earnest student who* 
gains University honours ; it is only the diligent 
man' who becomes rich. Much more is earnestness 
needful in religion. The royal Hebrew nloralist 
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said that wisdom will be founds if thou seekest 
for her as silver, and searchest for her as for hid 
treasures/^ A greater than Solomon gave the warn- 
ing, ‘"^Strive to enter in at the strait gate; for 
many I say unto you shall seek to enter, and shall 
not be able/^ 

In a certain sense, the man who is indifferent to 
religion has made his choice ; but it is the broad and 
easy road, leading to destruction. 

Earnestness implies the use of means to arrive 
at the truth. For this purpose the best and most 
appropriate works on the suject should be studied 
carefully, with prayer. 

The chief book should be the New Testament, to 
be followed by the Old Testament. A Reference 
Bible with Maps is a great help. One passage of 
Scripture often throws great light upon another. 

Only a few treatises on Christianity have yet been 
prepared in English for Indian students^ and some 
of them are not now available. At the end of this 
volume there is a list of some books which may be 
read with advantage. 

2. Humility. — The following wise caution was 
given to Madras students a few years ago in a 
Convocation Address : — 

“ Beware, above all things, of an arrogant, irrevoreiitial 
frame of mind.... Self-assertion and vanity, insolence to- 
wards the past, recklessness as to the future, satisfaction 
with ourselve.s, indifference to the feelings of others, are 
the certain characteristics of a superficial, worthless educa- 
tion, and of an ill -trained moral character.” 

PreethoughF’ journals are illustrations of this, 
and at once show how unsafe they are as guides on 
'questions of religion. 

3. Prayerfalness. — Religion teaches our duty 
to God, and He who is its object is best fitted to 
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aid us in the search. As Paul told the AtheniauS;, 
He is not far from any one of us. Acts xvii. 27. 
If we seek Him in the right way^ we shall at last 
find Him. The promise in the Bible is^ ^^If any of 
you lack wisdom, let him ask of God, that giveth 
to all liberally, and upbraideth not ; and it shall be 
given him.'’^ James i. 5. But there must be a 
sincere desire to know the truth, and a child-like 
submission to God’s teaching. God resisteth the 
proud, but giveth grace unto the humble.” 

4. Obedience to Conscience. — Conscience is the 
voice within us distinguishing between right and 
wrong. It speaks to us in clearer or fainter tones 
according to the manner in which it is treated. It 
is possible to stifle it altogether by a course of 
crime. The same principle determines the result 
in the search after religious truth. If we make use 
of the light we possess, more will be given ; if we act 
contrary to it, the light is gradually extinguished. 

A man who indulges in vice of any kind cannot 
expect to arrive at the truth. Of the successful 
searcher Tennyson says, 

“ Perplext in faith, but pure in deeds, 

At last he beat his music out. ’’ 

Conformity to idolatrous customs, felt to be 
wrong, is another great obstacle. Every known sin 
must be abandoned. There will be occasional falls, 
but there must be a struggle against them. 

A further step may be explained. You believe 
that there is only one God. Your conscience tells 
you that He must be a benevolent, holy Being. 
You acknowledge Him to be your Father in heaven. 
If so, He justly claims a Father’s love and respect. 
A dutiful child loves an earthly father ; he goes' to 
him with all his wants and difldculties ; he follows 
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his guidance ; he avoids whatever would be dis- 
pleasing to him. Do you act in this way toward 
your heavenly Father ? Do you live as in His 
constant presence? Do you love to make known 
your wants to Him in prayer ? Do you seek to 
please Him in all things ? 

The above is a condition of success in the search. 
Without it, all else is vain. 

HINDUISM AND BRAHMOISM REVIEWED. 

Atheism. — This is not a religion. It would 
occupy too much space to state the arguments by 
which it is refuted. Two excellent works on the 
subject are noted below.* Some profess agnosticism^ 
or uncertainty about the existence of God. As a 
rule, they are 'practically atheists. They live as if 
there was no God, and didn^t care whether there _ 
was one or not. 

Men are prone to rush from one extreme to 
another. Still, from the deep religiousness which 
characterises the Hindu mind, it is not likely that 
atheism or agnosticism will have many followers 
in India. 

Hinduism. — Every really educated man mnst 
unhesitatingly reject popular Hinduism with its 33 
crores of gods and goddesses. Some Hindus, too 
enlightened to accept the Puninas, seek refuge in 
the V('das. In many cases ignorant of then^except 
by name, they suppose them to be monotheistic. 
The error of this has already been shown. Intelli- 
gent men cannot go back to the gods of the Vedas, 
to Indra, Agni, Snrya, &c. They cannot offer 
prayers of the Vedas. They need something more 

8 Existence and Character of God. 1 Anna, post-free. 
Paley^s Natural Theology, As. post-free. Tract Hepfit, Madras. 
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than cows and horses, health, and wealth, the de- 
struction of public and domestic enemies. They 
cannot make the offerings of the Vedas. They 
cannot present the intoxicating soma juice, inviting 
Indra to drink like a thirsty stag they cannot 
.perform the ashwamedha. ^^No one in his senses^^ 
says Max Muller, would for one moment claim 
for the Vedas a superhuman origin,^^* 

The Mataphysical speculations of Hindu philo- 
sophy can never satisfy an intelligent man, who is 
earnest in religious inquiry. 

When Christianity began to make progress in 
the Roman Empire, some tried to check it by 
spiritualizing the existing heathenism. A similar 
attempt is now being made to devise a ^^New 
Hinduism/^ more adapted than that of the Shastras 
to bear the scrutiny of modern enlightenment. 
The leading novelist of Bengal has been trying 
to rehabilitate Krishna. It does not rest on any 
foundation, and must meet with the same end as 
the older effort of the same kind. 

Brahmoism. — During its brief history, this system 
has assumed different phases. Its founder, Ram 
Mohan Roy, first learned monotheism from the 
Bible and Koran, and then tried to find it in the 
Upanishads. In 1820 he published ^^The Precepts 
of Jesus, the Guide to Peace and Happiness ; ex- 
tracted from the Books of the New Testament.^^ 
Although one of the greatest social and religious 
Reformers that India has produced, it is not sur- 
prising that he should have retained some Hindu 
leaven. It has already been stated that his mono- 
itheism was tinged with pantheism. He died a 
Hindu,'’ says Williams, ^‘in respect of external 


* Biographical Essays, p. 40. 
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observances; bis Brabmaii servant performed tbe 
usual rites required by bis master’s caste^ and bis 
Brabmanical thread was found coiled round his 
person when bis spirit passed away. In all bis 
Anti-Brahmanism he continued a Brabman to the 
end.” 

In 1848 the Society founded by Ram_ Mohan 
Roy was incorporated with another, established by 
Debendra Nath Tagore. After careful investi- 
gation, tbe infallibility of tbe Vedas was given up 
in 1850, and tbe Society became a purely Theistic 
church, without any acknowledged Scriptures. 

In 1857, Kesbab Cbunder Sen, then nineteen 
years of age, joined tbe Samaj. An alumnus of 
the Presidency College, he bad a fair knowledge 
of English. " He became,” says Max Muller, " an 
ardent student of tbe Bible, helped by tbe Rev. 
T. H. Burne, Domestic Chaplain to Bishop Cot- 
ton.”* With Francis William Newman^s works 
he was not only familiar as a student, ^but he 
corresponded with him. Theodore Parker s books 
be read with warm admiration.”t From their 
writings he acquired his ideas of " intuition’ *— 
and bis prejudices against " book revelations” and 
" dogmas.” 

In June 1860, be issued bis first tract, " Young 
Bengal This is for you.” It was followed in 
September, by No. 4, " Basis of Brabmoism* Brah- 
moism stands upon tbe Rock of Intuition, is 
above tbe Fluctuations of Sectarian Opinions.” 
In 1862 be was ordained a minister of tbe Samaj, 
and was appointed it» Secretary. Gradually differ- 
ences arose between him and tbe President. Deben*? 


* Biograpliical Essays, p. 53» 
t C. Mozoomdar in The Liberal, Ang. 17, 1884, 
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dra Nath bore with his young coadjutor while pro- 
mulgating doctrines new to the Hindus ; but when,, 
the latter insisted upon the renunciation of caste 
the conservative President in 1865 ousted the 
advanced Secretary and his party. When reunion- 
seemed unlikely, Keshab Chunder in 1866 estab- 
lished a new Society, called the Bi'ahmo Samai 
of India. 

It was western knowledge which made Keshab 
Chunder commence his career as a reformer ; but 
there was a Hindu element in him which gathered 
strength the longer he lived. Probably the influ- 
ence of his mother had a considerable effect in this 
direction. His mental powers were also gradually 
weakened by disease. 

The caste spirit of Hinduism manifested itself in 
Keshab Chunder in the craving for an “ Oriental 
Christ. He found Christianity at first, as he 
readily admitted, in the New Testament and in 
Christian books; he tried latterly to give Christ 
and His truths an Indian origin. He presented 
Christ as an Indian Yogi, rather than as universal 
Humanity. A true reformer should think and speak 
as a man, not as a member of any particular race. 
A seeker after Truth should not love a doctrine more- 
because it is Indian or because it is English, but 
because he sees it to be divine.^^* On KeshaVs- 
principle, there should be as many Christs as there 
are countries in the world. The Western nations 
accepted an Eastern Christ, But the Christ of the 
New Testament meets equally the desire of every 
human soul. It is a false patriotism which rejects 
a truth or refuses to adopt any good reform be- 
cause it is not national. 


* Slater, Keshab Chandra Ben p. 123. 
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In 1881 Keshab established/^ under the name of 
the New Dispensation, a new Hinduism which com- 
bines Yoga and Bhahtij and also a new Christianity 
which blends together Apostolical faith and modern 
civilization and science./* It claimed to be equal- 
ly divine, equally authoritative with the Christian 
Dispensation.^’t 

The following extract is from The Song of the 
New Dispensation^^: — 

“ Chanting the name of Hari, the saints dance. , 
Moses dances, Jesus dances, with hands uplifted, 
inebriated with love; and the great ns//i Narad dances, 
playing on the lyre. 

*‘The great yogi Mahadeo dances in joy ; with whom 
dances John with his disciples. 

Nanak, Prahlad, aindNibyanandall dance ; and in their 
midst are Paul and Mahomed.’’^ 

In his younger days, Keshab Chunder considered 
a book-revelation"^^ unnecessary. Latterly, he vir- 
* tually claimed inspiration, and presumed to speak 
like a Hebrew prophet. The following is an extract 
from one of supposed revelations : — 

*‘0n that day I saw the Lord as a flame of consuming 
fire, and I was full of lightning. The Lord called me say- 
ing, son of man. 

“And 1 answered and said. Lord, speak for thy servant 
heareth. 

“And the Lord Said, Arise and gird up thy loins and tell 
my people that I am the Lord their God and they are my 
people.” 

“ I sent my prophets Chaitanya. Nanak and Kabir and 
^many others to tell them my waya.”§ 


^ Letter to Max Miiller. Biographical Essays,^ ' 
f Calcutta Lecture, 1881. 
i Sunday Mirror ^ March 7th, 1880. 

§ Ihtdj Peb. .n, 1880. 
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He issued a proclamation from Indians Moth-r 
er^^ : — 

‘‘To all my soldiers in India, my affectionate greeting. 
Believe that this proclamation goeth forth from heaven in 
the name and with the love of your mother, and carry out 
its behests like loyal soldiers. The Brahma Samaj is my 
Church. Tell all people to come direct to me, without a 
mediator or intercessor, and accept me as their mother/’^ 

The foregoing extracts prove the truth, of th6 con- 
fession Keshab makes in his Prayers I have 
strangely got into the habits 0 my God^ of crediting 
Thee with all my ideas and plans.^^ (p. 51), Max 
Muller says, The utterances of late have shown 
signs, I am sorry to say, of an over-wrought hrain. 
and an over-sensitive heart. He sometimes seems 
to me on the verge of the very madness of faithk^^t 

Before bis death, Keshab instituted The New 
Homa Ceremony Ghee, poured on blazing fuel, 

produced a brisk fire, which he thus addressed : 
0 Thou Blazing Agni, Thou art not God ; we 
do not adore thee. But in thee dwells the Lord, 
the Eternal, Inextinguishable Flame... 0 thou bril- 
liant Agni, in thee we behold our Resplendent 
Lord.^^ 

After his death, The Liberal, the organ of the 
“ New Dispensation,^^ had the following announce-^ 
ment : Return to Vedanta — We need not say 
very much upon our return to Vedanta. This is a 
known fact. The foundation of Brahmoism was 
laid|^^tolpanishads.^^ (June 7th, 1881). Keshab 
rig&^^^^racterised the “ New Dispensation^^ as 
a ‘‘ Nl^^®aduism.^^ Its prospects at present are 

— The ^SMnarana Brahma Samaj was formed m 
iS! 78 by a secession from the Samaj of India. Its 

Sunday Mirror , Dec. 14, 1879. t Biographical Essays, p. 92. 

N 
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doctrines may be defined as simple theism. Several 
of its leaders^^^ says Max Miilier, seem to me to 
act in an excellent spirit/^ Its organ^ The Indian 
Messenger^ has a high moral tone. 

The InsnfiS-cieixcy of Brahmoism. — The noble 
elforts of members of the Brahmo Samaj in the cause 
of religious and social reform^ in the face of tremend- 
ous obstacles, deserve hearty acknowledgment. The 
Rev. T. E. Slater bears the following testimony : — 

And what has been the faith that they have preached P 
That there is one true God of the universe, and Father of 
men. Is not this a real step in advance of the polytheism 
and paiUheisni that have eaten out the heart of India? Ts 
it nothing to have penetrated the dense dark thicket of 
ignorance and superstition, and to have come out into the 
light ? Lot us think of the immense gain of Theism ; of 
its purer and loftier conceptions of God, and man, and 
responsibility, and siu, and human destiny, and natural law, 
and universal order. Let us think, too, of the necessary 
surrender of evils and of evil habits, which the faithful 
acknowledgment of one true God requires. And let us 
remember, "further, that the Brahma Samaj has borne this 
testimony to God and true religion in the face of the growing 
spirit of indifference, materialism, and positivism, that 
has been prevailing in the country. It has certainly 
arrested some on the road from superstition to infidelity, 
and turned their feet into the way of truth.”* 

Mr. Slater, while tlius commending the Theistic 
movement in ludia, adds, “ Because we value it too 
iighly not to deplore its falling short of a true and 
worthy goal, we now proceed briefly to point out, in 
the spirit of Christian fidelity and kindn^^^feere 
we consider it to be lacking in elements . 

and why we cannot regard it as the pern^^eiat form 
of religious faith in which India will 

The late lamented Dr, Krishna Mohai Banerjea, 
held that the BrahmoS;, by denying the fact or pos- 

* Keshab Chmidra p. 156. 
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sibility of a Beveiation and tbe mysterious doctrine 
that without shedding of blood there is no remission/^ 
were in some respects farther away from the truth 
than the old Bishis. He argued ‘"That the funda- 
mental principles of Christian doctrine in relation 
to the salvation of the world find a remarkable 
counterpart in the Vedic principles of primitive 
Hinduism in relation to the destruction of sin^ and 
the redemption of the sinner by the efficacy of 
Sacrifice; itself a figure of Prajcipati, the Lord and 
Saviour of the Creation; who had given himself up 
as an offering for that purpose/^ 

The following are some of the defects of Brahm- 
oism : — 

1. The Want of Certainty in its Doctrines. — The 
"" fundamental traths^^ of the system are admitted to 
be simply "" intuitive.’^ The “rock^^ has proved shift- 
ing sand. Probably no religious sect has, within 
the same period, exhibited so many “ fluctuations^^ 
of opinions as the Brahmo Samaj. The experiment 
had a fair trial in Keshab Chunder Sen. He had 
ability and earnestness, but he failed like all before 
him. 

2. An insufficient Sense of the Guilt of Sin. — Miss 
Collet justly remarks, "" On the sense of sin depends 
the whole development of practical religion.^^ 

“ True;^^ says Mr. Slater, "" there is much said of 
sin, especially in later Rrahmist writings, and con- 
siderable prominence is given to repentance and 
holiness of life ; the only defect is that the writers 
and speakers do not say enough. The guilt of sin— 
and not simply its weakening power as a disease — 
when viewed in the light of Holy and Loving 
God whose laws we have broken, and the painful 
sense of separation from Him, which a true con- 
sciousness of sin produces, do not appear to be 
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realised as distressing facts burdening the con- 
science/^ ^ 

Hindus are especially apt to have a very inade- 
quate sense of the evil of sin. Their own gods are 
said sometimes to commit sin in sport Its guilt, 
it is supposed^ may be washed away by bathing in 
the Ganges. On the contrary, the one true God is 
of spotless purity. Of sin, He says, Oh, do not 
this abominable thing that I hate.^^ 

What is sin ? God claims to be supreme over 
the world which He has Himself created ; it is 
essential to the welfare of the universe that He 
should be supreme. Every sin is a defiance of His 
authority, a declaration on the part of the sinner, 
that he will not have God to reign over him. ^"All 
the guilt that lies in foul rebellion against the 
mildest and most merciful of earthly monarchs — in 
disobeying the kindest, and grieving the best of 
fathers — in ingratitude to a generous benefac- 
tor — all that evil, multiplied a thousand and a 
thousand times, there is in sin/^ 

Suppose a man committed theft, the value of the 
article stolen has not simply to be considered. The 
evil is that if theft did not involve a penalty, no 
man^s property would be safe. It is the same with 
sin. A single violation of God^s law with impunity, 
would tend to spread rebellion through the univei^. 

All branches of the Brahmo Samaj reject the 
doctrine of a Mediator. After trampling under 
foot for years the commands of the great Lawgiver, 
they think that they may go alone into His 
presence. Christians, sensible of their vileness, 
consider that they can approach Him only through 
a Mediator. This need is wonderfully provided by 
the Incarnation of the Son of God— another doctrine 
rejected by the Brahmos. 
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It would occupy too much space to show that 
mediation is in accordance with the Divine govern- 
ment of the world The chapter on the subject in 
Batler a Analogy of Beligion* ahoald be consulted. 

, Brahmoiam, like all non-Christian systems, is 
salvation by works . — W e are naturally proud We 
wish to gam admission into heaven on account of 
our own merits. An ignorant Hindu thinks that 
Ais may be obtained through the gift of a cow to a 
Brahman. Ihe more intelligent hope to secure it 
oj their prayers, attention to moral duties, &c. This 
IS virtually the teaching of the Brahmos. After 
adequate suffering for their sins, they finally enter 
Ueaven on account of their own good deeds. The 
doctrine of Christianity is very different. 

It is impossible to tell whether a garment be clean 
or dirty'by examining it in a dark room. To iudse 
properly, it should be taken out in the sun. Some- 
wba,t in like manner, if we would ascertain our true 
condition, we must view ourselves, as it were, in 
the dazzling splendour of God’s presence. A holv 
man of old said to God, “ Thou hast set our iniqui- 
ties betore Thee, our secret sins in the light of Thv 
countenance.” Another confessed, “ We are all as 
an unclean thing; and all our righteousnesses are 
as filthy rags.” A third said, “ I have heard of 
ihee by the hearing of the ear; but now mine eye 
seeth Thee, wherefore I abhor myself, and repent 
in dust and ashes.” ^ 

f fu I'ags could not appear in one 

of the durbars of the Queen of England, much less 
can we stand before God, clothed in the garments 
of our fancied good works. God has provided a 

^ 0 »^Obtamable from tbe Tract Dep6t, Madras, Postage free, for 
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robe, spotlessly pure, the righteousness of Christ. \ 
Only by putting off their own rags and accepting ; 
this glorious robe, do Christians hope to enter 
heaven. This doctrine is so repulsive to human 
pride, that it is not received till it is seen to present 
the only remedy. ’ 

Paul, in the Epistle to the Romans (Chaps, i — iii)^ . 
shows that no one can be saved through hia supposed . 
obedience to the law. There is the irreparable 
past^^ — the many sins we have already committed, 
and we are adding to their number every day of 
our lives. 

4. The Want of a dominant Motive to Holiness '. — " 
The Indian Mirror, some years ugo, had the follow- 
ing remarks : — 

‘^0 limed soul that struggling to be free 
Art more engaged !” 

In these word a, Shakespeare, ever true to 
nature, faithfully depicts the condition of the sin- ^ 
ner^s soul struggling to be delivered from vicious 
habits- Are we not all conscious of that state of ' 
mind in which the more we try to cut through the 
fetters of sin, the more inextricably are we eu- ^ 
chained ^ 

Christianity alone affords the needful moral . 
dynamic, the inducement to make the sinner give ^ 
up the sin he loves so well. Complete victory,^’' . 
Bays Maclaren, over the old sinful self is to be-l 
found in Jesus Christ. Union with Him gives us a 1 
real possession of a new principle of life, derived f 
from Him and like His own. An all-constraining, ; 
motive will be found in love to Him who has given 
Himself for us. 

5. Wo/nt of Comfort in death, — Brahmoism might I 
suffice if we had never sinned. In his last moments * 
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a Bralimist may well take up tke exclamation of a 
dying heatken philosopher, In great alarm, I 
depart/^ 

The teaching of Brahmoism with regard to sin is 
as follows : — 

‘‘ Every sinner must suffer the consequences of his own 
sins, sooner or later, in this world or in the next ; for the^ 
mot-al law is unchangeable and Grod’s justice is irreversible. 
His mercy also must have its way. As the just King He- 
visits the soul with adequate agonies, and when the sinnera. 
after being thus chastised, mournfully prays, He, as the 
merciful Father, delivers and accepts him and becomes 
reconciled to him. Such reconciliation is the only true 
atonement.” Principles^ p. 7. 

The soul is to be visited with adequate ago- 
nies/^ Where no deep sense of sin is felt, these* 
may be supposed to be of short duration j but when 
seen in its true light as an infinite evil, the pros- 
pect is appalling. 

There is also another very grave consideration. 
The effect of punishment is nsually different from 
that attributed to it by Brahmoism. Dr. Norman 
Macleod says : — 

“ Men attach, perhaps, some omnipotent power to mere 
suffering, and imagine that if hatred to sin apd love to 
God are all that is needed, then a short experience of the 
terrific consequences of a godless past must ensure a godly 
future. Why do they think so? This is not the effect 
which mere punishment generally produces on human char- 
acter. Its tendency is not to soften, but to harden the 
heart, — to fill it not with love, but with enmity,” 

6. The Want of Permanence. — Mr, Slater sayg. 

No form of natural theism has ever been the 
religion of any race or country. Polytheism, pan- 
theism, and atheism, have always proved stronger 
and more influential than mere theism. Only when 
allied with revelation has theism been able to cope 
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with its foes. The few giffced men in Persia^ in 
Greece, in Rome, in India, who have risen above 
the thought of their time, failed to effect any deep 
and permanent reform, and failed to speak with 
authority to others. Ap. eminent writer has ob- 
served, ^ Theism is the easiest of all religions to 
get, but the most difficult to keep. Individuals 
have kept it, but nations never.^ 

Christians, though candidly pointing out what 
appear to be the weak points of Brahmoiam, cherish 
sincere respect for its leaders, and watch their 
course with deep interest. 

CHRISTIANITY. 

Evidences. — It would require several volumes 
to state these completely. The following is a 
brief reply given by President Hopkins, Williams^ 
College, United States, to the question why he 
believed Christianity to be true : — 

1. I believe Christianity to be true because I believe the 
narratives contained in the four Grospeis and the Acts of 
the Apostles. These mutually confirm each other, and are, 
to say the least, as worthy of credit as any other ancient 
narratives. 

2. So far from disbelieving these narratives because of 
the miraculous element in them, I believe them a reveajed 
system being in itself miraculous, because the miracles 
which are narrated as a part of the system, as well as those 
which go to confirm it are such miracles. 

8. I believe Christianity to be true, because of the types 
and prophecies which preceded it. 

4, Because of its marvellous connection with what went 
before, both as identical and diverse. It is identical in 
epirit as requiring righteousness, and as providing for 
pardon through sacrifice, but so divers© in form that to this 
day the Jews do not see the identity. 

5. Because there is to such an extent an analogy be- 
tween Christianity and Nature. 
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6. Because if Ohristianity had not been of G-odit would 
have perished in the tomb of Jesus. 

7. Because it has so greatly modified social life and 
institutions, has founded new civilizations, and has in it 
the only principle and method of permanent progress. 

8. Because it alone reyeals God as a Father, and so 
provides for the brotherhood of the race. 

9. Because its morality is coincident with that drawn 
from a philosophical analysis of the constitution of man, is 
perfect, and would perfect society, 

10. Because the character of Christ could not have orig- 
inated with man. 

11. Because, much less could the character of Christ 
combined with His offices of Prophet, Priest, King and 
final Judge, have been thus originated. But both His 
character and offices are indispensable to His being such a 
Saviour as man needs. 

12. Because Christianity is fitted to the nniversal 
religion. 

13. Because, as gravitation is universal by reaching the 
masses through its action on each particle, so Ohristianity 
seeks to become universal by dealing with men as individ- 
uals, 

14 Because Christianity reveals a future state in accord- 
ance with the highest faculties and aspirations of man, 
and makes provision for fitting him for that state, both in 
his relation as a sinner to the perfect moral government of 
God, and as he needs an inward change. 

15. Because the future state thus revealed is the only 
basis for an optimistic view of the present life, and so far 
a justification of the ways of God to men. 

16. Because Christ, as He is revealed in the Hew 
Testament, is just a Saviour as I need, and is “ precious'’ 
to me, as He is to all who believe. 

Try Christianity. — The value of a medicine is 
best tested by its use. Coleridge says, Ohristi- 
anity is not a theory, or a speculation^ but a life 
not a philosophy of life but a life^ and a living 
process. Try it. It has been eighteen hundred 
years in existence ; and has one individual left a 
record like the following : ^ I tried it, and it did 
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not answer. I made the experiment faithfully 
according to the directions ; and the result has 
been a conviction of my own credulity.^ The 
promise of Jesus Christ is, If any man willeth 
to do His will, he shall know of the doctrine, 
whether it be of God, or whether I speak from 
Myself/^ The best way to ju<lgo of Christianity 
is to follow Coleindgcks advice, IV/y it. 

Alone in his chamber or in some retired spot, 
let the reader kneel down, and address the Saviour 
in words like the following : — 

“ Just as I am, — without one pica, 

But that Thy blood was slied for me, 

And that Thou biddhst me come to Thee, — 

0 Lamb of God, I come ! 

Just as I am, — and waiting not, 

To rid my soul of one dark biot. 

To Thee, whose blood can cleanse each spot. 

0 Lamb of God, I come !” 

Just as I am, — poor wretched, blind; 

Sight, riches, healing of the mind, 

Yea, all I need, in Thee to find, 

0 Lamb of God, 1 come 1 

JustasTam, — Thon wilt receive, 

Wilt welcome, pardon, cleanse, relieve, 

Because Thy promise I believe, 

0 Lamb of God, I come ! 

While Jesus was on earth, a man in deep distress 
said to Him, “ Lord, I believe; help Thou mine 
nnbelief.^^ Though the reader may only be able to 

“ Stretch the lame hands of faith and grope,’* 

let him go to Jesus, saying, 

Just as I am, — though toss’d about, 

With many a conflict, many a doubt, 

Fightings and fears within, without, 

0 Lamb of God, I come !” 
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Jesus Christ said^ They that are whole need 
not a physician, but they that are sick. I came not 
to call the righteous, but sinners to repentance.^^ 
Luke V. 32. If the reader does not feel the 
burden of sin, he is not likely to seek for relief ; but 
if weary and heavy laden/^ let him go to Jesus, 
and he will assuredly find rest for his soul. 

All the preparation required is to feel your need 
of salvation through Jesus Christ. It is true that 
we need to be cleansed fxmm sin ; but this must be 
done afte7' we come to Christ — not before. Jesus 
Christ came to save sinners. 

Some may object that free salvation through 
Christ will tempt men to sin : they consider punish-, 
ments and rewards necessary to secure obedience. 
But true love is the strongest of all motives. A 
mother watches over her child with far greater 
care than a slave who fears the lash or a hireling 
who looks to his pay. 

The believer, however, is not left to himself. 
Jesus Christ uses the illustration ^^I am the vine, 
ye are the branches.^^ Through faith we are united 
to Christ, like a branch ingrafted upon a tree. We 
share in His life, and become animated by His 
spirit. 

There should be earnest efforts after holiness. 
Some of the means to be used for this purpose are 
mentioned at page 177. 

0 the unspeakable happiness of being a true 
Christian ! A good man, when dying, was heard to 
say 

I am a Christian — what then P ‘Why, I am a redeemed 
sinner, a pardoned rebel, all through grace, and by the 
most wonderful means which infinite wisdom could devise. 
I am a Christian — what then P Why, I am a temple of God, 
and surely I ought to be pure and holy. I am a Christian 
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— what then ? I -am a child o£ God, and ought to be filled 
with filial love, reverence, joy, and gratitude. I am a 
Christian— what then P Why, I am a disciple of Christ, 
and must imitate Him who was meek and lowly in heart 
and pleased not Himself. I am a Christian — what then ? 
Why, I am an heir of heaven, and hastening on to the 
abodes of the blessed, to join the full choir of the glorified 
ones in singing the song of Moses and the Lamb.’* 

What Christianity would do for India. — A Roman 
expiring on the field of battle would say, Sweet 
is it and honourable to die for one^s country.-^’ 
The patriotism of the ancient Greeks and Romans 
was very narrow. Even at present, says Smiles, 
great deal that passes by the name of patriotism 
consists of the merest bigotry aud narrow-mind- 
edness j exhibiting itself in national prejudice, 
national conceit, and national hatred."^^ But there 
is a better kind of patriotism — a sincere desire for 
the benefit of oue^s country, without injury to other 
nations. 

At present among many of the educated classes, 
self-government is considered the panacea for the 
evils of India. Past experience belies this hope. 
The South American Republics obtained self-gov- 
ernment, but how lamentable has been their condi- 
tion ! Smiles says, In all times men have been 
prone to believe that their happiness and well-being 
were to be secured by means of institutions rather 
than by their own conduct.^^ Herbert Spencer, in 
his Study of Sociology, shows the folly of expecting 
to effect beneficent .changes in society by legisla- 
tive apparatus except as the result of wide pre- 
paratory changes in individual character. The 
desire of educated Indians to have a larger share 
in the government of the country is by no means 
condemned. The only question is about the best 
way of securing the end in view. An American 
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writer says: ^^The form of government must 
naturally vary according to the intelligence and 
virtue of the people, If^ then^ citizens would 
influence the government, if they would render it 
more mild and liberal, they must seek to enlighten 
and reform the great body of the people.^^ 

The late Sir Madava Eow, the most eminent 
Indian statesman of recent times, says, 

The longer one lives, observes, and thinks, the more 
deeply does he feel there is no community on the face 
of the earth which suffers less* from political evils, and 
more from self-inflicted or self -accepted or self-created, and 
therefore avoidable evils than the Hindu community !” 

Hinduism is the greatest bar to social reform. 
Rao Bahadur M. G. Eanade expressed the follow- 
ing opinion in a letter to Mr, M* Malabari r — 

“ Our deliberate conviction, however, has grown upon us 
with every effort, that it is only a religious revival that 
can furnish suflicienb moral strength to work out the 
complex social problems which demand our attention. Mere 
considerations of expediency or economical calculations 
of gains or losses can never nerve a community to under- 
take and carry through social reforms, especially with a 
community like ours, so spell-bound by custom and author- 
ity. Our people feel and feel earnestly, that some of our 
social customs are fraught with evil, but as this evil is of a 
temporal character, they think that it does not justify a 
breach of commands divine, for such breach involves a 
higher penalty. The truth is, that orthodox society has 
lost its power of life, it can initiate no reform, nor sym- 
pathise with it. Only a religious revival, a revival not of 
forms, but of sincere earnestness which constitutes true 
religion, can effect the desired end/’ 

By embracing Christianity, the iron fetters of 
caste would be broken ; the people would be freed 
from its numberless absurd restrictions, and be 
at liberty to visit any part of the world, without 
being put under a ban on their return. Child mar- 
riage and the obstacles to widow marriage would 
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disappear; woman would be enlightened, and take 
the place in society she ought to occupy, raising 
and purifying its tone. 

There are still stronger reasons. Educated 
Hindus are so much accustomed to idolatry that 
many think of it lightly, apologise for it, or 
even take part in its observances. The Oxford Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit thus describes the elfecfc produc- 
ed upon himself hy a Hindu festival in the Madras 
Presidency ; — 

“No si.i^lit in India made me more sick at heart than 
this. It furnished a sad example of the utterly debasing 
character of the idolatry, which, notwit lading the 
counteracting influences of education and Ohristianity, 
still enslaves the masses of the population, deadening their 
intellects, corrupting their imaginations, warping their 
affections, perverting their consciences, and dishguring 
the fair soil of a beautiful country with hideous Images 
and practices uiisanctioncd even by their own most sacred 
works.” 

What a glorious change would be produced by 
the worship of the one true God, our great Heaven- 
Father ! What Indian, with a spark of patriotism, 
would not wish to see it brought about ? 

Moral Condition of England. — It is objected that 
Christian England is not morally what it ought to 
be. This is true, but it is simply because Christi- 
anity is not obeyed. The same argument applies to 
government. It is a great check upon injustice, 
but in spite of it there will be thefts and acts of 
violence. There arovmany persons in England mere 
nominal Christians, who are therefore nothing be- 
nefited by the religion they profess. A medicine 
cannot be blamed for not curing those who will not 
take it, Jesus Christ gave a solemn warning to 
such as bear His name, but deny Him by their 
works. Matt. vii. 21-27. 
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Christianity lias raised the English from being 
ignorant painted savages^ grossly intemperate^ and 
oifering human sacrifices, to the foremost rank in 
enlightenment and civilization. The English are 
yet far from what they ought to be ; still they ^re 
not what they once were ; and they are not what 
they will he. 

By quoting cases from criminal courts in England 
as average specimens of Christians, the moral con- 
dition of England may be held to be rotten ; but it 
is as unjust as it would be to form an estimate of 
the people of India in a similar fashion. 

In London especially, people are often entirely 
ignorant of their next-door neighbour. Much vice 
may exist without society being aware of it. The 
general moral tone is however shown by the “hur- 
ricane of indignation^^ which is awakened at any 
exposure of the kind. 

One grand diference between Christianity and 
Hinduism is, that the former sternly forbids immor- 
ality, while the latter, in some cases, sanctions it. 
Reference has already been made to the devadasis 
of Southern India, and the girls devoted to Khan- 
doba in the Bombay Presidency. The practices of 
the Vallabhacharyasect, the Tantric rites of Bengal, 
and the abominations of the Holi festival, are other 
illustrations of this. 

Individuals and nations, even after their accept- 
ance of Christianity, retain more or less of their 
natural characteristics. Webster, a distinguished 
American statesman, says of Great Britain, that 
it is. 

‘‘ A power which has dotted over the surface of the 
whole globe with her possessions and military posts, whose 
morning drum beat, following the sun and keeping com- 
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pany with the hours, circles the earth with onei continuous 
and unbroken sti’ain of the martial airs of England.” 

While this energy has inad© the Anglo-Saxons 
the pioneers of Christianity and civilization^ the 
milder graces of the Gospel have not been suffi- 
ciently manifest* Among mere nominal professors^ 
arrogance and rudeness have been too often dis- 
played. 

On the other hand, the people of India have 
some excellent qualities. Their religiousness, tem- 
perance, patience, gentleness, courtesy, aud kind- 
ness to their relations, are greatly to be admired. 
Freed from the debasing influence of idolatry and 
animated by the spirit of Christ, they would exhibit 
one of the finest types of character on the face of 
the globe. 

Prospects of Christianity. — Infidels seek to give 
educated Hindus the impression that Christianity 
is doomed to perish like Hinduism. Christians 
have long been accustomed to hear such predic- 
tions. In the seventeenth century Voltaire was the 
cleverest man in Europe. He boasted that it had 
taken twelve men to set up Christianity, but he 
would show that a single man was enough to over- 
throw it. He ventured, too, on a prophecy. He 
said that in a hundred years the Bible would be a 
forgotten book. Colonel Olcott, before he came to 
India, wrote out that Madame Blavatsky was to 
tear Christianity to tatters.^^ So far from Christi- 
anity being in a dying condition, it was never more 
vigorous than at present. The increasing number 
of missionaries in India from nearly every country 
in Europe, from the United States and Canada, is 
a visible proof of .this. Instead of the Bible being 
a forgotten book, in 1884 the British and Foreign 
•Bible Society issued in whole or in part upwards 
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of four million copies. A revised translation of 
the English Bible was lately printed. The copies 
prepared by the Oxford University Press alone^ if 
piled flat one upon another^ would make a column 
more than fourteen miles high and every one of 
them was sold. Madame Blavatsky has only torn 
to tatters^^ her own reputation. 

'^ITever did infidelity,’’ says Eogers, “choose a more 
luckless moment for uttering its prediction, that poor 
Cbristionity is about to die ; never was there a moment when 
its di-cipl--'^ could more confidently repeat the invocation of 
the sublimest genius that ever consecrated itself to sacred 
song, when, celebrating the events of his time, he (Milton) 

‘ snatched up an ungarnished present of thank-offering’ 
before he took his ' harp, and sang his elaborate "song to 
generations ' Come forth, from thy royal chambers,' 0 
Prince of all the kings of the earth ; put on the visible 
robes of thy imperial majesty; take up that unlimited 
sceptre which thy Almighty Father hath bequeathed thee ; 
for now the voice of thy bride calls thee, and all creatures 
sigh to be renewed T ” 

At the banquet given by the National Liberal 
Club in London in honour of Lord Eipon, Mr. 
Bright^ the well-known friend of India, gave ex- 
pression to the following views : — 

“Well, if the English language is being spoken so wide- 
ly over India ; if the English literature is being read and 
studied; if the science of this country and of western na- 
tions becomes the science of the people of India, what must 
be the result P Eefore that force there must fall certain 
things. There must fall the system of caste, and'there must 
fall the system of a debasing idolatry. These things cannot 
stand against the literature whch is now being freely 
read and studied by multitudes of the most intelligent 
people of India.” 

Milton says, Let Truth and Falsehood grapple ; 
who ever knew Truth put to the worst in free and 
.open encounter,-’^ 
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Acceptance of Cliristianity — When Jesus Christ 
said to the apostles, “ Will ye also go away 
Peter answered Lord, to whom shall we go ? Thou 
hast the words of eternal Some Hindus 

allow thatOludstianity is dicidedly superior to their 
own religion ; but do not feel that it is their duty, 
on that account, to embrace it. Men do not act 
thus in the practical affairs of life. They do not 
say, Our forefathers had no railways ; we will nob 
use them; quinine is avalaable medicine, but it 
was unknown in former times. The arguments for 
embracing Christianity are, however, of a far higher 
character. God will judge those who never heard 
the Gospel by the light they possessed ; but now, 
as Paul said to the Athenians, He commandeth 
all men everywhere to repent,’^ 

If the reader acknowledges that there is only one 
true God, his Father in heaven, he is bound to- 
worship Him and Him alone. 

Dr. Jardine, thus refers to an idea prevalent 
among many educated Hindus with regard to idola- 
trous rites : — ^ 

^^It appears to be held that the performance of 
these rites is a harmless custom kept up by female 
influence and caste laws ; and that there is no harm 
in intelligent men conforming to these customs, , 
since they do not believe in them. But surely there 
is harm in celebrating a rite, if yon have no faith in 
its value or efficacy ; surely there is harm in con-' 
tinning a custom which is degrading to your own 
nature as soon as it ceases to be accompanied by 
faith and earnestness ; surely there is harm in prac- 
tising rites which involve low and degrading con- 
ceptions of the Deity, and which for that very reason 
must be degrading to yourself.’^ 

The desire to please parents and relatives, wiihin 
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proper limits is a praisewortliy feeling ; but to- 
break Grod^s first and great command at the wish o£ 
^iny haman being is a plea which cannot be sustain- 
ed for a moment. Suppose a parallel case. Parents 
urge a son to take part in a robbery ; they will ba 
vexed if he does not consent. Would a judge accept 
such an excuse ? Would it be true kindness to his 
parents to join them in such an act ? Is he not 
rather bound^, not only to abstain entirely from any 
participation in the crime, but to do his utmost ta 
dissuade his parents from engagingin it '? It wonld 
be great cruelty to behave otherwise. 

An educated Hindu taking part in idolatrous 
ceremonies violates his conscience, is guilty of rebel- 
lion against God^s authority, and is aiding to pro- 
long the reign of idolatry whose lamentable effects 
so deeply impressed Professor Williams. 

Some say that they worship the one true God 
under the name of Vishnn or Siva. In speaking we 
are bound to use words in their ordinary sense. It 
is well-known what Hindus understand by Vishnu 
or Siva, and to mean something entirely different 
is fraud. The God of truth is not to be worshipped 
by hypocrisy. A man is not to deny God by 
appearing a Hindu, when he believes Hinduism to 
be false. 

It is a pseudo-patriotism which rejects Christie 
unity under the pretence that it is not Indian. The 
greatest Dravidian poet says, The disease that is 
born with ns kills us ; the medicine which is found 
on some far-off mountain cures our natal disease*^^ 

Some say that they will do more good to th^ir 
countrymen by not making a profession of Christi- 
anity. This argument is fallacious. 

Philosophers among the ancient Greeks and 
Eopi^e^jns condemned polytheism, but they outwardly 
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conformed to the national creed. The people re- 
mained as zealous idolaters as ever. The early 
Christians separated themselves entirely ; and soon 
the idol temples wer^ deserted. Eeformation is 
impossible if all adhere to old customs. 

The principle itself is wrong. The great question 
is not. How can 1 do most good ? but, what is the 
right course ? Suppose a revenue collector were to 
defraud Government under the excuse that he could 
thus give more alms to the poor, support schools, 
and do other acts of charity : the flimsiness of the 
pretence would be apparent to all. We are not to 
do evil that good may come. To benefit our coun- 
trymen is not a sufficient reason for violating God^s 
express command. But, as already shown, conform- 
ers to idolatry, so far from manifesting true kind- 
ness to their relatives, are, in reality, their greatest 
enemies. - 

An increase of knowledge brings with it an in- 
crease of responsibility which cannot be shaken off. 
The Gospel is either a source of endless life, or, if 
rejected, a cause of increased condemnation. It is 
true that to be faithful to one^s conscience will 
entail some suffering. No reform can be effected 
without this. It has been said that God offers to 
every man his choice between truth and repose ; 
which you will, but you cannot have both.^^ . 
“ The old order changeth, yielding place to now.” 

India will witness a revolution similar to that 
which has taken place in Europe. (See pp. G, 7), 
It will gradually extend over the whole earth* 
Cowper thus describes it : — 

The groans of Nature in this nether world, 

Which Heaven has heard for ages, have an end. 

^ Eoretold by prophets and by poets sung, 

The time of rest, the promised Sabbath comes, t , .. 
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One song employs all nations and all cry, 

“ Worthy the Lamb, for he was slain for ns !” 

The dwellers in the vales and on the rocks 
Shout to each other, and the mountain tops 
From distant mountains cat^h the flying joy. 

Till, nation after nation taught the* strain, 

Earth rolls the rapturous Hosanna round.’' 

In spite of all opposition^ this glorious day will 
come. Blessed are they who are privileged to take 
part in bringing it about. Unhappy is the man 
who by his example is opposing it^ and seeking to 
perpetuate the reign of superstition. 

This chapter may fi.tly conclude with one of the 
latest appeals of the venerable Dr. Krishna Mohan 
Banerjea of Calcutta to his countrymen : — 

If it were possible for the hoary Eishis to re- 
appear in the worlds they themselves would exhort 
you, nay, beseech you, implore you, perhaps also 
constrain you not to neglect so great a salvation ; 
not to waver in your duty to acknowledge and em- 
brace the true Prajipati, the true Purusha begotten 
before the world, who died that you might live, 
who by death hath vanquished death, and brought 
life and immortality to light through the Gospel. 
Denying Christ, whether actively or passively, 
you virtually repudiate everything that is good. 
Embracing Christ, you will find in Him a strength 
and comfort which your ancient Eishis would have 
regarded as a most valuable treasure had they 
lived in these days. You will find in Him every- 
thing worthy of your lineage, worthy of your 
antiquity, worthy of your traditions, and worthy 
of your education, and at the same time just to 
your children and to your successors in life.^^* 


* Oieford Mission Pampers y No, I, 
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Asbanied to be a Christian ! 

Afraid the world should know 
I’m on my way to Zion, 

Where joys eternal flow I 
Forbid it, 0'’’my Saviour, ‘ 

That I should ever bo 
Afraid to wear Thy colour, 

Or blush to follow Theo. 

Ashamed to bo a ChriKStiaii I 
To love my God and King ! 
The fire of zeal is burning, 

My soul is on the wing. 

I want a faith made perfect, 

That all the world may sec 
I stand a living witness, 

Of mercy, rich and free. 

Ashamed to be a Christian 1 
My guilty fejj.rs depart I 
I will not lieed the tempter 
That 'whispers to ray heart* 
Dear Saviour, though unworthy, 
Yet this my only plea, 

Thy all-atoning merit, 

For Thou hast died for me. 
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I.— PEAYERS. 

PHErATOllY ISTote. 

pRAYEU is the desire of the heart. Each person’s circum- 
stances vary. Private prayer is beat expressed in our own 
words, and in the language with which we are most famil- 
iar. Still, examples of prayer may he useful in suggest- 
ing thoughts. 

Additional examples will be found in Prayers for Students 
and others. A copy will be forwarded post-free from the 
Tract Depot, Madras, for one anna. 

Bepoee Beading the Bible, 

Lord_, open mine eyes^ that I may behold wondrous 
things out of Thy law, Teacb me Thy statutes ; 
make me to understand the way of Thy precepts. 
Open, Lord, my understanding, that I may under- 
stand the Scriptures; open my heart to attend 
to the things spoken of in Thy word. 


O gracious God and most merciful Eather, who 
hast vouchsafed us the rich and precious jewel 
of Thy holy word, assist us by Thy Spirit, that 
it may be written in our hearts to our everlasting 
comfort, to reform us, to renew us according to 
Thine own image, to build us up, and edify us 
into the perfect building of Thy Christ, sanctifying 
and increasing in ns all heavenly virtues. Grant 
this, heavenly Father, for Jesus Christas sake. 
Amen, 
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Pbayeb aftee Reading. 

Lord^ put Thf Spirit within me, and cause me 
to walk in Tliy statues, and keep Tliy judg- 
ments and do them. Grant that I may be filled 
with the knowledge of Thy will in all wisdom and 
spiritual understanding ; and that I may walk wor- 
thy of the Lord unto all pleasing, being fruitful 
in every good work, and increasing in the know- 
ledge of God. 


The Prayer which Christ taught His Disciples. 

Our Blather which art in heaven, hallowed be 
Thy name. Thy kingdom come. Thy will bo done 
on earth as it is in heaven. Give us this day 
our daily bread. And forgive us our debts, as we 
forgive our debtors. And lead us not into tempta- 
tion, but deliver us from evil. B\)r thine is the 
kingdom, and the power, and the glory, for ever. 

Amen, 


Prayer of a Hindu for Religious Truth. 

Heavenly Father, acknowledging my sinfulness, 
I prostrate myself at Thy feet, beseeching Thy 
guidance and help. 

The creed of my childhood has failed me. The 
gods whom I ignorantly worshipped instead of 
Thee, my great Creator, T feel are no gods, and 
cannot hear my cry. The beacons which I hoped 
would guide me through life have disappeared from 
my sight. I grope for.my way in doubt and per- 
plexity ; enveloped in spiritual darkness, I wander 
in the shadow of death. 

Bewildered, not knowing where to turn, I beseech 
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Thee to show me the path of life. Thou art the 
light in whom there is no darkness. Pour Thy 
bright beams into my soul^ and guide me into Thine 
eternal truth. Pill me with the childlike spirit 
which every moment watches Thy hand, and runs 
to do Thy holy bidding. Enable me to know Thee, 
the only true God, and out of that knowledge to 
love Thee, to imitate Thee, to be like Thee. 


Prayer for Pardon. 

Almighty God, unto whom all hearts are open, 
and from whom no secrets are bid, 1 bow myself to 
the dust before thee, humbly confessing the many 
sins I have committed against thy Divine Majesty. 

Thou art an Ocean of grace. Prom my birth 
until now, Thou hast bestowed countless benefits 
upon me. But I have repaid thy goodness with 
base ingratitude. I have forgotten Thee, the God 
who made me, and overlooked the hand that sus- 
tained me. Rejecting thy authority and despising 
thy holy laws, I have walked contrary to thy will. 
Removing far from thee, I have recklessly wander- 
ed in the paths of wickedness. My nature is evil ; 
my deeds are evil; my heart is defiled with sin. 
Mine iniquities have gone over my head ; as a 
heavy burden, they are too heavy for me ; they 
have taken such hold of me, that I cannot look up. 

But in thine infinite compassion Thou didst send 
Jesus Christ into this world. Has He not by His 
sufferings made an atonement for sin ? Look, I 
beseech Thee, upon the face of thy beloved Son, 
Stretch out the arms of thy mercy and receive me 
as a repentant child. Give me the joy of accept- 
ance, the blessedness of pardon. Say to me, Thy 
«ins be forgiven thee. Clothe me with the spotless 
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Tobs of Cbrisfc^s rigbteousness^ and I shall be un- 
blameable in Thy sight. 

I desire henceforth to lead a life of purity. But 
my nature is corrupt. The grace of thy Holy Spir- 
it alone can sanctify me. Graciously bestow him^ 
that dwelling in my hearty, He may take away the 
love of sin^ and stamp thine own image upon my soul. 

Mercifully grant these my petitions for the sake 
of thy Son. Ame7i. 


Peayeb por Holiness. 

My Father in heaven^, I thank thee for gracious- 
ly calling me to a knowledge of thy truth, and for 
numbering me among thy people. But, 0 Lord, I 
lament the weakness of my faith, the coldness of 
my love, the feebleness of my attempts to serve 
thee. Give me grace to make higher attainments 
in the divine life, to devote myself more entirely to 
thy service. 

Search me, 0 God, and prove me, and see if there 
be any wicked way in me : enable me to break off 
every evil habit, to lay aside every weight, and the 
sin which doth so easily beset me. Lord, increase 
my faith. May I look more unto Jesus. May I 
trust in Him alone for salvation, and receive Him in 
all his fullness. Give me the sweet assurance that, 
l>y a living faith in Him, I have obtained forgive- 
ness of all my sins, and am at peace with Thee. 
May I realize ray sonship ; may I continually abide 
in Christ. Make me to know more and more the 
love of Christ which passeth knowledge. Help me 
always to feel that I am not mine, but thine. May 
it be my meat and my drink to do thy will. 

AH my strength must come from thee. Grant me 
a fresh baptism of thy Holy Spirit. May He com© 
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und take full possession of my soul, coDstantly in- 
spiring every thought, word, and action. Give me 
a warm love for all that is good and noble, and a 
katred of all things false, and selfish, and vile. 
Enable me to consecrate every talent which Thou 
hast given me to the advancement of thy kingdom. 
Hear, me, heavenly Father, for the sake of Jesus 
Christ. Amen. 


Prayer for Steadfastness. 

Heavenly Father, I bless Thee for enabling me 
publicly to renounce idolatry, and profess myself 
Tby follower. But, 0 Lord, T need Thy gracious 
aid. Even when Jesus Christ was on earth, 
many went back and walked no longer with Him. 
Enable me to continue Thy faithful servant to 
my lifers end. 

I shall be exposed to many temptations. Eidi- 
cule may await me from companions who scoff at 
all religion ; the friends who once welcomed me 
may close their doors against me ; my dearest 
relatives, whose affection wonldkave survived every 
other shock, may turn against me. 

But, oh Lord, my greatest trials will come from' 
my own heart : faith may grow dim ; love may wax 
cold ; sinful desires which I hoped were rooted out 
may spring up again ; the cares of the world, the^ 
deceitfalness of riches, and the lust of other things, 
may cause me to fall away from Thee. 

Deeply conscious of my own weakness, I would 
cry to Thee for help. Let Thy grace be sufficient 
for me, and Thy strength be made perfect in my 
weakness. Preserve me from the fear of man which 
bringeth a snare. 0 Saviour, be Thou ever near 
me. Each day may I carry to Thee my distresses 
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and my temptations ; may I set Thee ever before 
me ; may I hear Thee saying to me, Son, thou art 
ever with me ; I will never leave thee ; continue 
thou in my love ; be thou faithful unto death, and 
I will give thee a crown of life. Amen. 


Dedication to God* 

0 Lord, my heavenly Father, I desire now hum- 
bly to approach Thee, invited by the name of Thy 
Son, and trusting in His righteousness and grace. 
Prom my birth I have gone astray from Thee; but, 
in infinite mercy, Thou hast called me, and now 
I return to Thee, and acknowledge Thy dominion 
over me. 0 Lord, do Thou receive me ; I desire to 
be Thine for ever. 

Blessed God 1 from this day do I acknowledge 
Thee only as my Lord, and give up myself to Thy 
service. All the members of my body, all the 
powers of my mind, every thing 1 possess, would I 
present to Thee this day : accept them I beseech 
Thee. I earnestly pray that Thou wouldst give mo 
strength and courage to do Thy will, to live for Thy 
glory, and to persevere to the very end of my life. 

Not only do I set apart all that I am and have to 
Thy service, but I also submit myself to Thy will, 
I would leave, 0 Lord, to Thy management and 
direction all I possess. Looking on Thee as the 
righteous Governor of the universe, may I always 
be enabled to say Thy will be done.’’ 

Use me, 0 Lord, I beseech Thee, as an instru- 
ment of Thy service. Number me among Thine own 
people. Let my sins be blotted out for the sake of 
Thy Son. Let me be clothed with His righteous- 


* Partly adapted and abridged from Doddridge. 
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ness ; let me be sanctified by His Spirit j change 
me more and more into His image. Let my life be 
spent in the light of Thy gracioas countenance. 

And when the solemn hour of death comes^ do 
Thou then look down with pity 0 my heavenly 
Father^ on Thy dying child, and receive my de- 
parting spirit into Thy heavenly presence, for 
Jesus Chirst^s sake. Amen, 


Peivate Moening Peatee. 

0 Lord, I thank thee that Thou hast kept me 
safely through another night, Hast given me re- 
freshing sleep, and enabled me, in health' and 
strength, to rise this morning for the duties of 
another day. All these blessings come from Thee, 
and I am unworthy of any favour at thy hands. 

1 have broken thy holy laws, doing the things 
which I ought not to have done and leaving undone 
the things I ought to have done. Have mercy 
upon me and forgive my sins for the sake of Jesus 
Christ my Saviour. In his name alone I come to 
Thee. I plead no merits of iny own, but trust in 
his death as my hope of pardon and way of accept- 
ance, Give me assurance of tliy forgiveness, and 
make me thy obedient, loving child. 

And now, 0 Lord, another day is before me. I 
know not what trials may await me ; what tempta- 
tions may beset mo. But I look to Thee. Leave 
me not, neither forsake me, O God of my salvation. 
Make me faithful in every trust ; sincere in every 
word ; diligent in every duty ; amiable in every 
temper. Pill my, mind with laoly thoughts, and 
purify my heart by the gracious influences of Thy 
Spirit. 

Bless all who are dear to me. Have mercy on 
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tlae poor and afflicted ; strengthen the weak ; suc- 
cour the tempted; guide the ignorant into the path 
o£ knowledge. Let thy way be known upon earth, 
thy saving health among all nations. Let the people 
praise thee, 0 G-od, let all the people praise thee. 
All I ask is for the sake of thy Son. Amen. 


Private Evening Prayee. 

My Father in heaven, before retiring to rest, 
I would thank thee for all the blessing of the 
past day, and seek forgiveness of whatever thy 
pure eyes have seen amiss in my conduct. 

I acknowledge, with shame and sorrow, my many 
transgressions, my sins of thought, word, and deed. 
Thou knowesfc all. Thou lookest into my very 
heart, and from Thee no secrets are hid. I See 
to the Saviour as my only refuge. I shelter myself 
beneath his righteousness ; I trust to his interces- 
sion. Not only pardon me, Lord, but give me 
grace to serve Thee better in time to come. 
Sanctify me by thy Holy Spirit. May I love Thee 
with all my heart, with all my soul, and with all 
my strength. Enable me to say, whom have I in 
heaven but Thee ? and there is none upon earth 
that I desire beside Thee. May I grow in meetness 
for the inheritance of the saints in light. 

Bless, 0 Lord, those who are near and dear to 
me. Give unto them all I have asked for myself. 
Help me to try to do them good. Those of them 
who are still afar off from Thee, do Thou bring 
near. To those who know and love Thee, give more 
and more of thy grace. 'Have mercy on my native 
land. Prosper all the means employed spread 
in it, and throughout the world, the light of the 
glorious GospeL . 
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0 Thou who never slumberest nor sleepest^, I 
commit myself to Thee for protection through this 
night. May I rest in peace and awake strength- 
ened for the duties of another day. Hear me for 
the sake of thy Son. Amen, 


II.— NEW TESTAMENT OHEONOLOGY*. 

Note . — Tiio precise years of some events are not known with, 
certainty. The following table is abridged from Schaff's 
Bible Dictionary. 

B,C. 

4 Birth of Christ. Death of Herod. Augustus, 

His return from Egypt. Emperor of Rome. 

Archelaus, Tctrarch of Judea' 
&,c. Herod Antipas, Tet- 
rarch of Galilee. 

Archelaus deposed, and Ju- 
dea made a Roman Pro- 
A.J). vince. 

8 Christ visits the Temple at twelve years of age. 

1-i Augustus dies, Tiberius sole 

Emperor, 14*37. 

26 Pontius Pilate Governor of Judea. 

27 Firvst year of Christ’s Ministry, 

28 Second year do. 

29 Third year do. 

30 April, Death and Resurrection of Christ. 

37 Martyrdom of Stephen. Caligula Emperor. 37-41, 
Convei*sion of Saul. 

40 Saul’s first visit to Jerusalem. > 

41 Claudius Emperor of Romo. 41-54. 

44 James the Elder beheaded, Peter delivered. Acts xii, 2-23. 
Paul’s second visit to Jerusalem. Acts xi. 30. 

45 Pau| set apart as an apostle. Act? xiii. 2. 

His Fii\>t Missionary Journey, occupying about a year. 

60 Paul’s third visit to Jerusalem. Acts xv. 

61 Paul sets out on hie Second Missionary Journoy, occupying 

rather more than three years, and including his fourth, 
visit to Jerusalem. 

62 Claudius banisfies the Jews from Rome. 
33 Paul enters Europe. 

Paul writes 1st and Thessalonians from Corinth. 

Do. Hero Emperor, 54-68. 


34 
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A.D, 

54 Paul begins his Third Missionary Journey, occupying about 
four yoai’S. 

56 Paul writes to the Galatians. 

57 Paul w'rites l6t Epistle to the Corinthians from Ephesus, 

2nd Epistle from Macedonia. 

58 Paul wuites to the Romans from Corinth. 

50 Paul visits Jerusalem the fifth time ; is sei/.ecl and impris- 
oned for two years at Cmsareu. Acts xxi — xxiv. 

60 Paul appears before Festus, and is scut to Italy, Acts 

XXV— 'Xxvii. 

61 Paul arrives a prisoner at Rome. Acts xxviii. 

62 Paul writes to the Ephesians, Colossians, Ehilemoyi, and 

Ehilippians from Rome. 

63 Paul is supposed to have been released. 

64 Timothy set free. Hebrews xiii.23. 

Great fire at Rome. First imperial persecution of the 
Christians. 

€4-67 Paul writes Epistle to Timothy and Epistle to Tihis. 

Ihaul writes 27nZ Epistle to Timothy from second Roman 
captivity. 

67 Paul’s Martyrdom at Romo. 

79 Destructicn of Jerusalem by Titus. 

80-100 John writes his Gospel, Epistles, and Revelation. Death. 


III.— PAEABLES OF CHEIST.^ 


I , — Recorded iri one Gospel only. 
Parables. 

Tares. Matt. xiii. 

Hid Treasure. Matt. xiii. 
Goodly Pearl. Matt. xiii. 

Draw Not. Matt. xiii. 
Unmerciful Servant. Matt, 
xviii. 

Labourers in tho Yinejard, 
Matt, XX. 

Two Sons. Matt. xxi. 

Marriage of King’s Son. Matt, 
xxii. 

Ten 'Virgins. Matt. xxv. 

Ten Talents. 


Lessons. 

Good and evil in life and judg- 
ment. 

Value of Gospeh 
Christian seeking Ealvation, 
Visible Church of Christ. 

Danger of Ingratitude, 

Call at various epochs. 
Insincerity and Repentance* 

Heed of Righteousness. 
Watchful and careless Profes- 
sion. 

Use of Advantages. 


Matt. XXV. 

* From Oxford Helps to the Study of the Bible* 
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Sheep and Goats. Matt. xxv. 

Seed erro’vvir'e' secretly. Mark iv. 
The Jfou'^ehuldcr. Mark xhl 
Two Debtors. Luke vii. 

Good Samaritan. Luke x. 
Friend at midnight. Luke xi. 
Bich Pool. Luke xii. 

Wedding Feast. Luke xii. 

Wise Steward. Luke xii. 
Barren Fig Tree. Luke xiii. 
Great Supper. Luke xiv. 

Piece of Money. Luke xv. 
Prodigal Son. Lnke xv. 

Unjust Steward. Luke xvi. 
Bich Man and Lazarus- Luke xv. 
Unprofitable Servants. Luke 
xvii. 

U njust J udge. Luke xviii. 

Pharisee and Publican. Luke 
xviii. 

The Pounds. Luke xix. 

H . — Recorded in two Gospels, 
House on rock and sand. Matt, 
vii. Luke vi. 

Leaven. Matt. xiii. Luke viii, 
Lost Sheep. Matt, xviii. Luke 

XV , 

111 . — Recorded in three Gospels. 
New Cloth and old Garment. 

Matt. ix. Mark ii. Lube v. 
New Wine in old Bottles. Matt. 

ix. Mark ii. Luke v. 

Sower. Matt. xiii. Mark iv. 
Luke viii. 

Wicked Husbandmen. Matt. 

xxi. Murk xii. Luke xx. 
FigTreoand all the Trees. Matt, 
xxiv, Mark xiii. Luke xxi. 
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Final Separation of good and 
bad. 

Gradual growth of Beligion. 

Gratitude for Pardon. 

Compassion to suffering. 

Perseverance in Prayer. 

Worldly-mindodneas. 

Vigilance towards Second Ad- 
vent. 

Conscientiousness in trust. 

Unprofitableness under grace. 

Universality of divine Call. 

Joy over Penitence. 

Fatherly love to penitent Son. 

Prci3ai*ation for Eternity. 

Becompenco of future life. 

God’s claim to all our Services. 

Advantage of persevering 
Prayer. 

Self-rightcousncss and Humi- 
lity. r'l’'g nc.‘ ird'- l.Sbjih 
punished. 


Consistent and false Profession, 
Pervading influence of Beligion, 

Joy over Penitent. 


New doctrine on old Prejudices 
Nenv Spirit in uuregenorate 
heart. 

Spread of Gospel. 

Bejection of Christ by Jews. 
Indications of Second Advent. 
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Aaron, the brother o£ Moses, and the first high priest of 
the Israelites. 

Ahaddoyi, Eov. is. 11, the Hebrew name for Satan, the 
destroyer. 

Ahha, the Syriac and Hebrew word for father ; expressive 
of love and confidence. 

Ahel, a son of Adam, killed by his brother Cain. 

Ahia, in Hebrew, Abijah, one of the 2t courses of priests. 

Abilene, a small district in Syria. 

Ahcmiinaiion of desolation, xxiv. 15, the Roman stand- 
ards which had often fic:nro'J of idols fixed on them. 

Abraham, the great ancc''i"r ol the Jews. 

Ahrahanis bosom. Luke xvi. 22, a Jewish phrase denoting 
paradise, or the state of the blessed after death, 

Aceldama, field of blood. 

Achaia, a district in the south of Greece. 

Adoption, Gal. iv. 5, taking a child as one’s own. True 
believers in Christ are received by God as His children. 

Adjure, Matt. xxvi. 63, to put upon oath. 

Adria, the part of the Mediterranean between Greece and 
Sicily. 

Adzdtery, Kev. ii. 22, used figuratively for idolatry. 

Adversary, 1 Peter v. 8, an enemy, applied to Satan. 

Advocate, one who pleads for another. Heb. vii. 25. 

Afeciiontd, dispo.sed. 

Agar, the same as Hagar, Gal. iv. 25, a female slave, a type 
of the law. 

Agrippa I., Herod, a grandson of Herod the Great. 

Agrippa II., Herod, tne brother of Bernice and Drusilla. 

Alabaster, a tine whitish stone, made into pots, &c. 

Alexamdria, a great seaport in Lgypt, founded by Alexan- 
der the Great, b.c. 332. 

Alexandrians, Jews belonging to Alexandria. 

Alien, Hph. ii. 12, a stranger, a foreigner. 

Allegory, a kind of parable. 
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Alleuia, or Hallelujah, Eev. sis. 1, a Hebrew word, mean- 
ing, Praise ye the Lord.’’ 

Aloes, a kind ot* spice. 

Alpha and Omega, Rev. i. 8, the names of the first and 
last letters of the G-reek alphabet. Jesus calls Him- 
self this to dcnocc that He is from eternity to eternity. 

Amen, it is true, so be it, verily. Christ is called the Amen 
(Rev. iii. 14}, because He is truth incarnate. 

AhipJuthcatre, a round building, with seats one above 
another, for public sports, &c. 

Ananias, 1. Acts v. 1-10, the husband of Sapphira, struck 
dead for lying. 2. Acts xii. 12, a good man through 
whom Paul’s sight was Restored. 3. Acts xxiii. 2. a 
Jewish high priest. 

Anathema maranatlia, 1. Oor. svi. 22, “ accursed when the 
Lord eometh.” A curse used by the Jews when any 
one was expelled from the synagogue. 

Andrew, the first disciple of Christ, a son of Jonas and the 
brother of Peter. 

Angel, a messenger ; one of the holy and happy spirits who 
do God’s will. In Revelation the name is given to the 
ministers of the churche.s, h. 1, 8, 12, 18. 

A}ma, the same as Hannah, the name of an aged prophetes.s. 

Annas, the fathor-in-law or Caiaphas, the high priest. He 
held the office before his son-in-law, and retained the 
title. 

Antichrist, 1 John ii. 18, opposed to Christ.” All teacher 
of false doctrine are antichrist. 2 Thess. ii. 3. 

Antioch: 1. The capital of Syria, on the Orontes. Here 
the disciples were first called Christians. Acts xi. 26. 
2. A city in Pisidia, in Asia Minor. Acts xiii. 14. 

Appollos, an eloquent Jew of Alexandria, who became a 
ChrisDian, and preached with great success at Corinth 
and some other places. 

ApoIlgonAh^Q Greek name of Abaddon, the destroyer. 

Apostle, one sent forth; applied chiefly to the twelve men 
sent forth by Christ. 

Acts xxviii. 15. A marketplace about 43 
miles from Rome. 

Appr(‘liend,}{iy hold on. 

Aguila, a Jew, born in Asia Minor, who became a Christian. 
His wife was called Priscilla. 
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Archangel, 1 Thess. iv. 16, the highest order of angels or 
the chief angeh 

Archelaus, a sou of Herod the Great, deposed by the 
Bomaus. 

Areopagus, Hill of Mars, a rocky hill in Afchcjis, where a 
court of justice was held. The judges wxu’o ciiilod 
Areopagites. 

Arimathea, a^smnM town on a hill in J udea, to which Joseph 
belonged. 

Aristarchus, a Cdiristian of Thessalonica, who accompanied 
Paul in his third journey. Ho was also his lellow- 
Prisoiicr at Borne. Golossiaus iv. lO. 

Ark of the Covenant, a kyid of chest in which the stone 
tables of the law, Aaron’s rod, &c. were kept. Hebrew:- 
ix. 4. 

ilrmaf7fiddo)^, Bew xvi. 16, a name used figuratively, sug- 
gested by a great battle-field in Palestine. 

Asia, in the New' Testament, tlio western [lart of As its 
Minor. 

Athens, Qj city of Greece, famed for its temples and learning, 
but given to idolatry. 

Atonevient, Bom. v. 11, aUono-ment, two persons who 
were enemies, being made friends — twm made one. 1 n 
Scripture, it relates to the work of Christ, who has 
made satisfaction for sin, and reconciled hs to God, 

Audience, Luke vii. 1, hearing. 

Augustus, Geesar, the first emperor of Borne. Died 14 a, o 

Dalaavi, Bov. ii, 11, a prophet of Mesopotamia, w'ho tauglr 
Balak to seduce the Israelites. 

barbarian, a stranger, a foreigner; not necessarily igno- 
rant or savage. 

Barjesus,'^ a Jewish sorcerer in Cyprus, knowui by tin' 
Arabic name of Bhjmas the magician. 

Barnabas, a Levito of Cyprus, who became a Christian 
He went with Paul during Isis first journey. 

Bartholomew, one of the apostles, supposed to l)e the safnc 
as Nathanael. John i. 45-51. 

Bartimeus, a blind beggar whoso sight was restored by 
Christ. 

Beasts, Bev. iv, 6, living creatures. 


* The prefix ha/r means son. 
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Beehelnh, lord of the fly,” a name given to Satan. Matt- 
si i. 24. A god, so called, was worshipped as a protector 
against files. 

Believe^ to trust. Believe on Christ, means trust in Christ. 

Bethany,^ house of dates,” a village on the east side of 
the JMount of Olives, about two miles from Jerusalem. 

Befhasda , house of mercy,” a tank in Jerusalem. 

Betlileli.em, house of bread,” a town about six miles south 
of Jerusalem. It was also called Ephratah, “ the 
fruitful.” 

Betlipliage, (beth-fa-jee), ‘‘ house of figs,” a small village on 
the Mount of Olives. 

Bcihsaicla, house of fishing, V a town in Galilee, on the 
west aide of the Lake of Galilee. 

Bewitched, led astray. 

Bewray, betray, show. 

Blthynia, a province in Asia Minoi*, south of the Black Sea. 

Blasphemy, speaking against God or holy things. 

Bottles, Matt. ix. 17, made of skins. 

Bowels, used figuratively for the feelings of the heart. 
1 John iiL 17, Ooloss. hi. 12. 

Bride, Rev. six. an emblem of the Church of God. 

Burnt’Ojferings, animals offered in sacrifice which were 
afterwards burnt. 

Bushel, a measure, nearly the same as the English peck. 

Ccesar, the official title of the Roman emperors, derived 
from the famous Julius Coesar. 

Ccesarea, a seaport in Palestine, about 50 miles from Jeru- 
salem, built by Herod the Great. 

Ccesarea-Philippi, a small town, at the foot of Mount 
Hermon, near the springs of the Jordan. 

Oaiaphas, the Jewish high priest when Christ was crucified. 

Cain, the eldest son of Adam, who killed his brother Abel. 

Cahary, or Golgotha, place of a skull,” a low round hill 
shaped like a skull, outside 1 erusalem. 

Gana. a small town in Galilee, near Nazareth. 

Oaun.an, Palestine was so called because it was first settled 
by Canaan, the grandson of Noah. It was also called 
the Holy Land. 

Canaanite, Matt, x. 4, properly Kananite, meaning^* zeal.^’ 


^Beth meaue house* 
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(Japcrnaiimi a town on the western shore of the Sea of 
Galileo, in which Christ chiefly dwelt after leaving 
iSfazaretb. It is called “His own city.” Matt. ix. 1. 

Cappadocia, a province of Asia Minor, north-cast of Cilicia- 

Carefiil, Phil. iv. fl, full of care; anxious. 

Carnal, under the power of the body ; opposed to spiritua! 
purity. Rom. vii. 14. 

Carriages, Acts xxi lb, goods ; anything carried. 

Castor and Pcllm', twin sons of Jupiter, suppost'd to waiich 
over sailors. The name of a ship in which Paul sailed. 

Cedron, or Kldron, 2 L small brook flowing through tho 
valley beteen Jerusalem and the Mount of Olives. 

Cenohrea, tho eastern port of Oorinth. 

Centurion, a Roman oflicer, in command of a hundred 
soldiers. 

Cephas, the Aramaic for rock ; in Greek, Peter, 

Chanaan, Acts vii. 11, the same as Canaan, the oldest name 
of Palestine. 

Charger, a large dish. 

Ckaritg, 1 Oor. xiii. 1, love to god and men— a widen 
meaning than kindness to the poor. 

Charran or llaraa, a town iia Mesopotamia in wlucli 
Abraham lived for a time. 

Children of God, those who show a spirit like His. 

Chios, an island in the Mediterranean, oS the west coast of 
Asia Minor, now called Scio, 

Chorazin, a city in Galilee. 

in Greek, the “ anointed the .same as 2[ettsiali in 
Hebrew. It was usualto set apart priests and kings 
by anointing them. 

Church, an assembly. It may denote the whole 'body of 
Christians, or those belonging to a particular place. 

ClUcia, a province in the south-east of Asia Minor. 

Circumcision, a rite of the Jewish religion. J’bo Jews 
were called “ the circumcision tho Gentiles, “ tho 
uncircumcision Rom, iv. 0. J 

Clauda, a small island, south of Crete. 

claudki8,th.Q Roman emperor who preceded Kero. 

Cloak, an outer garment. 

Coat, an under garment. 

Coasts, borders, districts, whether on the sea-shore oi 
not. 
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Colony, a city occupied by Roman citizens, governed by 
tbeir own magistrates. 

Colosse, a city in Phrygia, an inland district of Asia 
Minor. 

Come hy, Acts xxvii. 16, get hold ol 

Communion, intimate fellowship. 

Compass, Acts xxviii. 13, a circuit, going round. 

Coneision, a name given to Judaizing teachers who insisted 
on Gentiles being circumcised. 

Concupiscence, sinful desire. 

Convenient, Rom. i. 28, proper 

Conversion, see page 126. 

Conversation, Gal, i. 13, conduct; Phil. iii. 20, citizenship, 

Corhan, a gift to religious purposes. 

Core, the Greek form of Korah, punished for rebellion. 

Corinth, a large and wealthy city in Greece, on the isthmus 
joining the peninsula with the mainland. 

a Jewish assembly of 72 priests, eldens and scribes 
over which the high priest presided. It was called 
the Sanhedrin, and before the Jews were under the 
Romans, it had power of life and death. 

Craft, trade. 

Crete, a large island in the Mediterranean, south-east of 
Greece. 

Cup, used figuratively to denote the blessings or judgments 
of Heaven. The cup of blessing 1 Cor. x 16, referred to 
a Jewish custom of passing round akup of wine after 
giving thanks. 

Curious arts, magic. 

Custom, Matt. is. 9, place of toll. 

Cyprus, a large island, in the east of the Mediterranean. 

CyrenOyfL province and city of Northern Africa, to the west 
of Egypt. It corresponds with Tripoli, 

Dalmatia, a mountainous province to the east of the Adria- 
tic Gulf. 

Dmiascus, a city in Syria, .one of the oldest in the wotdd. 

Damnation, 1 Cor. xi. 26, condemnation; judgment. 

Damned, Mark xvi. 16, condemned. 

Daniel, a Jewish prophet, prime minister of Darias. He 
lived about 550 b.c. 

David, the second and greatest king of Israel, the writer 
of many of the Psalms. He lived about 1050 B.c., and 
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was born at Bethlehem, which was called the city 
of David.” 

David, 8on of, Jesus Christ, descended from David, and 
like him a King. 

Bay-^tar, tfne dawn of spiritual light. 

Decapolis, (ten cities), cities near the Sea of Galileo. 

Bevins, a fellow-labourer of Paul, who afterwards left him 
through love of the world. 

Bivnetrius, a silversmith at Ephesus, who caused an uproar. 

Bern dr ills, a Christian of high reputation at Ephesus, 
3 John 12. 

Beinify, Acts s:viii. 1*2, proconsul, a Boman governor. 

Bevil, tlie word means slanderer^ It is sometimes applied 
to very wicked men or women, but generally it denotes 
the chief of the evil spirits. It corresponds with 
the Hebrew, Satan, adversary.” 

Biana, a goddess worshipped at Ephesus, resembling the 
Indian Sakti. 

Disdidps, scholars, learners; the professed followers of 
Christ. 

Bispmsailon, 1 Cor. ix. 17, stewardship. 

Bisperaed, the Jews scattered after the captivity. 

Bivinution, magic, fortune-telling. 

Bod.ors of fdie law, learned teachers of the law of Moses. 

Boreas, or Tahitka, a kind widow at Joppa, restored to life 
by Peter. 

Braejon, Rev. xii. 9, Satan. 

Bniugkt, Matt. 17, drain. 

Earneaf, 2 Cor. i. 2*2, a part given in pledge of more to 
come. 

Easter, Acts xii. 14, more properly Passover. 

Elamites, Persians. 

Elias, or EUjaJi, an Old Testament prophet, taken up to 
heaven without dying. 

EUaem, or Elisha, a prophet, the successor of Elijah. 

Elimheth, the wife or Zacharias. ’ 

Elymas, see Barjesus. 

Enoch, a good man the seventh in descent from Adam, 
who was taken to heaven without dying. 

.Ensample, example. 

Entreat, Acts xxvii, entertain. 
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Ephesus, a city in the west of Asia Minor, famous for its 
temple of Diana. It was also the seat of one of the 
Seven Churches of Asia, spoken of in Revelation ii. 

Epicureans, followers of Epicurus, a Greek philosopher, 
who denied a future state, and sought chiefly worldly 
pleasure. 

Epistle, letter. 

Esaias, or Isaiah, a Jewish prophet who lived about 700 
B. c., and wrote one of the books of the Old Testament. 

Esau, a son of Isaac, who sold his birthright to his 
brother Jacob, for a mess of pottage. 

Estate of the Elders, the whole Council. 

Ethiopia, a country of Africa, to the south of Egypt. The 
word means burned countenances, or dark coloured, 
a kind of cyclone. 

T. . one who makes known good news. 

Exorcists, Acts xix. 13, men who pretended to cast out evil 
spirits and tell fortunes. 

Faith, trust, belief. 

Earthing, Matt. x. 29, a Roman coin equal to 4 pies. In 
Mark xii. 42, it is equal to an anna. 

Felix, the Roman governor of Judea when Paul was sent 
as a prisoner from Jerusalem. 

Festus, the Roman governor who succeeded Felix. 

Fellotosh ip, companionship. 

Firkin, 71 gallons. 

Flesh, the body as distinguished from the soul. Col. ii. 5. 
The unrenewed heart of man. Romans viii. 

Gahhatha, a Hebrew word meaning a raised seat. The floor 
around was laid with stones, hence it was called the 
Pavement. 

Gahriel, “ man of God,” an angel. 

Gadareues, people to the cast of the Sea of Galilee, who 
kept large numbers of swine. 

Gainsay iirs, opposers. 

Gaius, a Macedonian Christian at Corinth, at whose house 
Paul wrote the Epistle to the Romans. 

Gains, a Christian to whom John addressed his third 
Epistle. 

Oalatifi, an inland province of Asia Minor. The inhabitants 
wore originally Gauls from Europe. 
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Galilee, the northern province of Palestine in the time of 
Christ. 

Galilee, The Beci, a small lake, about 15 miles long and d 
miles broad, through which the Jordon flows. It was 
also called the Seaof Tiberias and the Lake of Gennesa- 
rei, from cities on its shores. 

Galilean, a native of Galilee. 

Gallio, the Roman governor at Oorintli, before whom Paul 
was brought. EJe was afterwards executed by Nero. 

Gamaliel, a celebrated Pharisee, a teacher of the law, 
under whom Paul studied. 

Garner, granary. 

Gaza, a city iii the sontli-west of Palcstiiir;. 

Genealogy, Genera (ion, a register of ancestors. 

Gannesaret, See iSea of Galilee. 

Gentiles, nations, all other nations except the Jews. 

Gergesmes, probably the same ns Gadarenes. 

Gcrbim, a mountain near Sliechem, where the Samaritans 
had a temple. 

Ceihsemane, “ od press,” a small garden of olive trees near 
Jerusalem. 

Ghost, the Saxon word for Spirit. Giving up the ghost, is 
yielding up the soul at death. 

Gog and Magog, Rev. xx. 8. Wild northern nations, used 
as a figure of the enemies of God’s people. 

Golgotha, the Hebrew for skull. See Calvary. 

Gomorrah, one of the cities, consumed by fire from heaven. 

Gospel, good news. Applied also to the books containing 
the good news. 

Grace, the love of God shown in His free favour to man. 

Grecians, Je'ws who spoke Greek. 

Gi'eeks, persons Greek by race. In Rom, ii. 0, used for 
Gentiles. 

Hebrews, Jews belonging to Palestine. 

Heh'ew of the Hehretvs, a pure Jew. 

Hell, the unseen tvorld. In the NTew Testament it denotes 
either the state between deatli and the judgment Hades, 
or the state of punishment of lost souls, (Gelmnna). 

Herman, a high mountain in the north-east of Palestine. 

Herod :1. Herod the Ch'sat 2. Heerod Aniipas, second son 
of Herod the Great. He put John the Baptist to death, 
and mocked Jesus. 3. Herod Agrippa I., grandson of 
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Herod tlie Great. He was eaten of worms. Hero^ 
Agri'ppa 11. He was sou of Herod Agrippa I. 

Ilerodkms, zealous followers of Herod. 

Hosamm, Matt. xxi. 9. “ Save now.” It was used as a 
cry of triumph, like jayakm India. 

Iconium, an inland city in Asia Minor. 

fmpnte, reckon ; place to the account of. 

Inicr cession, coming in between two persons, in order to 
plead for one who has offended. 

Isaac, the son of Abraham, and father of Jacob and Esau. 

Israel, “ the prince that prevails with God,” a name given to 
Jacob, and afterwards to his descendants,' the Jews. 

Israel of God, Gal. vL 16, true Christians. 

Iturea, a small province in the north-east of Palestine. 

JacoV^ Well, a deep well near Shechem, in Samaria. 

James, the same as Jacob. 1. James the elder, son of Zebe- 
dee, and brother of John. He was beheaded by Herod 
Agrippa I. ‘2. James the Less.' Son of Alpheus. 3. 
James, “ the brother of the Lord,” a leader of the 
church at Jerusalem, and author of the Epistle. 

Jason, a Thessalonian Christian who met with rough treat- 
ment for entertaining Paul. 

Jereymj, the same as Jeremiah, one of the four great pro- 
phets, who lived about 600 b. c. 

Jericho, an ancient city about 20 miles east of Jerusalem, 

It was noted for its palm trees. 

Jerusalem, “ dwelling of peace,” the capital of Palestine, 
built on four hills. 

Jesse, the father of King David. 

lesns, the Greek form of Joshua, Saviour. Matt. i. 21. 

Jewry, a name for Judea. 

Job, a patria}^ch of Uz, famous for his patience under severe 
trials. 

Joel, SL Jewish prophet, who lived about 8C0 b. c. 

JoJm ihe Baptist, son of Zachariah, the forerunner of Christ. 

John, the apostle, a son of Zebedee, and brother of James. 
He wrote the fourth Gospel, Eevelation, and three 
Epistles. 

Jonah, ^ a Jewish prophet, who lived about 840 B. c. Sent 
with a message to Nineveh, ho wm swallowed by a 
great fish, but was afterwards delivered. 
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Jonas, the Greek form of the Hebrew Jonah* 

Joppa, now Jaffa, the sea-part of Jerusalem. 

j'O'clm, “ the descender/' the chief river of palestine, flow- 
ing southward into the Dead Sea, 

Joseph, tlic husband of Mary,^ho mother of Jesus. 

Jospih of Arlmatlim, a wealthy Jew, a member of the great 
Council, and a disciple of Christ. 

Joseph, called Barsahas, one of the two disciples named to 
succeed Judas. 

Jot, Matt. V. 18, a very small point. The name of the 
smallest Hebrew letter. Tittle means the dhSerence 
between two letters very much alike. 

Jiifla, or Judea, the southern provitice of Palestine. The 
tribe of Judah had its possession in this part of the 
country. 

Judgment, Matt. v. 22, one of the Jewish courts of justice. 

Jadva Wilderness of, a desolate region, south of Jerusalem 
and west of the Dead Sea. 

Jndets, the Greek form of the Hebrew Judah. 

Judas Ismrlof, an apostle, the betrayer of Christ, belonging 
to Kerioth, a town in Judea. 

Judas, or Jude, a brother of James, and one of the apostles ; 
called also Lobbous and Thaddeus. Ee wrote the 
Epistle of Jude. 

Judds ofO-alllee, the leader of an insurrection,, 

Judas, sumaraed Barsahas, a chief man among the disci*- 
pies at Jerusalem, sent to Antioch. 

Jupiter, the chief god of the Greeks and Eomans, the 
Dyaus Pitar, or Heaven Father of the ancient Aryans. 

Justification, the act of God’s free grace, by which He 
accepts and receives as just and righteous all those 
who believe in Jeans Christ. 

Jitstus, a Jewish proselyte in Corinth, at whose house Paul 
preached. 

Kingdom of Clod, Kingdom of Tleaven, (I) The Gospel dis- 
pensation, or the church on earth over which Christ 
reigns as King, Matt. iii. 2 ; (2) the gospel as it rules in 
the hearts of believers, Luke xvii. 21 ; (3) the state of 
glory beyond the grave. Matt. viii. II. 

Laodicea, one of the Seven Churches in Asia Minor, re- 
proved for being neither cold nor hot. 

Lax^yer, one learned in the law of Moses. 
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Jjamrus, the brother of Martha and Mary, who was raised 
from the dead. 

Ijeaven, that which makes bread light ; applied also to 
doctrine. 

Ziehheus, one of the names of the Apostle Jude. 

Legion, a band of soldiers in the Roman army ; used in the 
New Testament for a large, but indefinite number- 

Let, Rom. i. 13, hindered. 

Levi, the original name of Matthew, the publican, who be- 
came an Apostle. 

Libertines, Jews, Roman slaves who got their liberty. 

Libya, a large country in Africa, to the west of Egypt. 

Lot, the nephew of Abraham, whose wife looked back 
when leaving Sodom, and became a pillar of salt. 

Luke or Lucas, a Gentile Christian, the companion of 
Paul, who wrote the third Gospel and the Acts of the 
Apostles. Paul calls him the “ beloved physician.” 

Lycaonia, an inland district of Asia Minor. 

Lydia, a purple seller of Thyatira, in Asia Minor, baptised 
at Philippi, the first in Europe. 

Lysias, the chief Roman captain at Jerusalem when Paul 
was imprisoned. 

Lystra, a city of Lycaonia in Asia Minor, 

Macedonia, a country in Europe to the north of Greece. 
Alexander the Great was its celebrated king. 

Ma^dala, a small town on the east of the Sea of Galilee. 

Mammon, “riches,” It was also a name of the Syrian god 
of plenty. 

Manna, food miraculously given to the Israelites in the 
desert. 

2Tarlc or Marcus, or John Marie, a native of Jeru.salom, prob- 
ably converted through the ApOvStle Peter. He went 
with Paul on his first missionary journey. 

Mars, mu, see Areo^^agus. 

Martha, the sister of Mary and Lazarus. 

Mary : {1 ) Tho Virgin Mary, the wife of J oseph, and mother 
of Jesus. (2) Phe sister of Martha and Lazarus. (3) 
The wife of Cleophas, John xix. 25, (T) The mother of 
John Mark. (5j Mary Magdalene, probably of Mag- 
dala, Luke vih. 2, (6) A Roman Christian, Rom. xvifR 

Matthew, first named Levi, a publican, called to be an 
apostle. He wrote the first Gospel* 
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Matthias, the apostle chosen to succeed Judas Iscariot. 

Mediator,^ person who stands between two persons to recon- 
cile them. Jesus Christ is the only Mediator between 
God and man. 

Mdchizcdeh, a kin^ of Salem, to whom Abraham paid tithes 
or pjave the tenth part. 

Mer curias, a supposed son of Jupiter, and messenger of the 
gods ; also the god of eloquence. 

Mcsoifotamia, the doab between the Tigris and Euphrates. 

Messiah the same meaning in Hebrew as Christ in Greek, 
that is cmolnted. 

Michael, “ who is like unto God.” The prince among the 
angels. 

Miletus, a sea-port in the sonth-west of Asia Minor, 
miles from Ephesus. 

Miracle, an ctfeeb above human or natural power, produced 
by the power of God. 

iMite, the smallest Jewish coin, worth about half a pie. 

Morning Star, Rev. xxii, Jesus Christ. 

Mortify, Rom. viii. IJ, })ut to death, make to die. 

Moses, the leader of the Israelites out of Blgypt, and author 
of the first five books of the Old Testament. 

Mote, anything very small. 

Ilystery, Rome xvi. 25, 26 not some incomprehensible 
truth, but one which formerly was not revealed, but 
now is revealed. 

Idaaman, a Syrian general, a leper, healed by bathing 
seven times in the Jordan as directed by the prophet 
Eliseus or Elisha. 

Main, a small town in Galilee, near Mount ']’'ahor. 

Naked, John xsi. 7, used of a man who has thrown off hi.s 
outer coat. 

Nathaniel, a native of Cana in Galileo, brought to Christ 
by Philip. He is supposed to have been the same as 
Bartholomew. 

A'asareufi, the name given to the people of Hazareth ; after 
words applied in contempt to Christians. 

Namreth, a town in Galilee where Jesus was brought up. 

Nea.'polisN ii^w city,’’ a sea-port in Macedonia. 

Neio Jerusalem, the glorious state of the Church daring 
the millennium. 

New Testament, the second part of the Bible. 
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Nei'j Testament, the new covenant made with all nations ; 
opposed to the old covenant, made only with the Jews. 

JTieodemus, a Pharisee, a ruler ol the Jews, who came to 
Jesas by night, and afterwards assisted at his burial. 

Nicolaitanes, Rev. ii. 6, a sect wdiich departed from the 
faith of the Gospel, and fell into wicked practices. 

Nlcopolis, a city of Macedonia, Titus iii. 12. 

Nineueli, a great city, the capital of Assyria, on the Tigris. 
The propliet Jonah was sent to warn its people, and 
they repented. 

Nmtli hour, about three o’clock in the afternoon, reckoning 
from sun-rise. 

Noah, Noe, a good man who was saved with his family, 
when all other people were destroyed by a flood. 

Ocewpy, trade. 

Offence, Matt. v. 29. a cause of stumbling. 

Olivet, the Mount of Olives, near Jerusalem. 

Onesimus, a runaway slave who was converted and sent 
back to Philemon, his.master with a letter from Faul- 

Oracles, a divine communication; the Scriptures. 

Or over, before. 

Osee, the same as Hosea the prophet, 

Pamiihylia, a province in the south of Asia Minor. 

Pai^hos, a town in the west of Cyprus, notorious for the 
worship of Venus. 

Farahle, a placing side by side for comparison. A story 
from natural objects to instruct in spiritual things. 

Paradise, a Persian word, meaning a ffleasant garden. In 
the New Testament, the state of the blessed after 
death. 

Parcel, small part. 

Parthians, Persians. 

Passion, Acts i. 3, used in the old sense of suffering. 

Passover, a Jewish feast so called from the angel passing 
over the houses of the Israelites in Egypt, when the 
first born of the Egyptians were destroyed. 

Fatmos, a small rocky island, off the west coast of Asia 
Minor, in whicli the Apostle John was confined. 

Paul, Yittloff Greek, Paul, “asked foz’,” Hebrew; the 
great apostle of the Gentiles, born at Tarsus in Cilicia, 
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Penny t a silver coin, worth about 5 annas. 

Pentecost^ “ fiftieth,” a feast of the Jews kept on the hftietli 
day after the passover. It was held at the close of 
the harvest, as a thanks-giving day. 

Piirgamos^ one of the Seven Churches in Asia Minor. 

Peter, “rock,” Greek, Scplias, Syriac; the brother of 
Andrew, and a leading apostle. 

Pltarisee, “ separated,” the chief sect among the Jews. See 
page 29. 

Pharaoh,, a name given to the Egyptian line of kings in 
ancient times. 

Phenice, a sea-port in the west of Crete. 

Phvenicia, a Syrian province on the coast, north of Piilcs- 
tine. Tyre and Sidon were two of its cities. 

Philadelphia, a city in the west of Asia Minor. 

Philemon, the owner of the slave Onesimus, to whom Paui 
sent a letter. He lived at Colosse in Asia Muior. 

Philip, one of the seven chosen to take care of the poor, 
but who also preached a great deal. 

Philippi, a city in Macedonia, so called after Phillip, the 
father of Alexander the Great. 

Phllippians, an Epistle written to the Church at Philippi 
from Eome by Paul. 

Philosophy, “ love of wisdom.” In Colossians ii. 8, it denotes 
false wisdom, leading men away from the Gospel. 

Phrygia, a large inland province of Asia l\Unor. 

Phylacteries, “ safe guards,” strips of parchment, eoiitaining 
passages from the law of i^Ioses, fastened on the fore- 
head, dec., supposed to act as charms to ward of evil. 

Piece of silver, rb shekel, worth about Ks. 1], IMatt. xvii, 27. 

Pilate, the Roman Governor of Judea, hen Jesus was 
crucified. 

Pisidia, a provincffe of Asia Minor, north of Pamphylia. 

Flatter, a largo fiat dish. 

Ponkts, “ the sea,” a province of Asia Minor, .south of 
the Black Sea. 

Pound, In Roman money 100 pCncc, equal to about Rs. Jd. 
Luke xix. 13. 

Freioriim, the part of the governor’s palace which wasth^ 
hall of justice, 

Pricks, sharp-pointed sticks, used for driving cattle. 
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Prophet, ‘‘speaker,” one who makes known God’s will;, 
sometimes one who foretells events. 

Propitiation, that which turns away wrath from a sinner; 
Christ is our propitiation or atonement. 

Proselyte. See pa^e 30, 

Provoke, Heb. x. 24, to excite in a good sense. 

Ptolemais, a sea-port of Palestine, now called Acre. 

Publican, tax-gatherer. The Jews considered it wi’ong to 
collect taxes for heathen Komans. 

Purge, make pure. 

Purple, a colour obtained from a shell fish, which was very 
costly. 

P^lteoli, a city in Italy, near Naples. 

Quaternion, a band of four. 

Queen, of the South, the Queen of Sheba, who came to hear 
the wisdom of Solomon. 

Quick, 2 Tim. iv. 1. the living. 

Quickened, made alive spiritually. 

Bahhi, Rahhoni, “ master,” titles given to great teachers 
of the law. 

Baca, Matt, v. 22, a word expressing great contempt and 
hatred. Its use exposed a man to punishment from the 
council of elders. 

Rachel, a wife of Jacob from whom the Israelites were 
descended. See page 41. 

Reconciliation, a restoration to the favour of God. 

Redemption, the ransom paid for a prisoner of war ; deliver^ 
ance from sin and its consequences by the offering of 
Christ. 

Regeneration, the new spiritual birth ; a change from a life 
of sin to holiness. 

Reins, Kev. ii. 23, a part of the body considered the seat 
of the affections. 

Re7wphan, a god secretly worshipped by the Israelites. 

Repentance, a change of mind, leading to a change of cott^ 
duct. 

Remrreeiion, the rising again from the dead. See 1 Corin- 
thians XV. 

Revelation, a making known what is hidden; the last book 
of the New Testament. See page 160. 

Rhodes, an island off the west coast of Asia Minor. 
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f ight eyet Matt. v. 29, the dearest object. 
ighteoasness, holiness. 

Romey the capital of Italy, and in ancient times the greatest 
city in the world. 

Rulei\ John iii. 1, a member of the Jewish great council, 

Sahaoth, a Hebrew word, meaning armies. 

Bahhathf “ rest,” the seventh day of the week, which the 
Jews kept holy. 

Sabbath day's journey, as far as the Jews might travel on 
Sabbath, — about three-quarters of a mile. 
SacTifi>ce,o^QiTmg the life of an animal as an acknowledg- 
ment of sin deserving death, 

Sadducees, a Jewish sect. See page 30. 

Saints, holy persons. 

Salem, a contraction ior Jerusalem. 

Salome, the wife of Zobedee, and mother of James and 
John. 

Samaria, the middle province of Palestine, between Galilee 
in the north, and Judea in the south. 

Samaritans, sec page 30. 

Sarah, the wife of Abraham, the great ancestor of the Jews 
Sardis, a city of Lydia, in the west of Asia Minor. 

Sarepia, in Hebrew Zarephath, a town on the Mediter- 
ranean, between Tyre and Sidon. 

Baron, or Sharon, the plain, a rich plain on the coast of 
Palestine, south of Carmel. 

Satan, adversary,” the chief evil spii-it. 

Saul, son of Cis or Kish, the first king of Isreal. 

BoAil, the Hebrew name of the apostle Paul. 

Scribes, see page 30. 

Scrip, small bag. 

Scythians, wandering tribes of Central Asia. 

Seed, descendants. 

Bhamefacedness, 1 Tim. ii. 9, modesty. 

Show-bread, bread offered weekly in the Jewish temple. 
Sidon, a seaport in Phoenicia, north of Tyre. 

Silas, Silvanus, a Christian of Antioch, the companion of 
Paul in several of his journeys, and his fellow-prisoner 
at Philippi. 

Siloam, “ sent,” the name of a tank near Jerusalem. 

Simon, contracted from Simeon. 1. Simon Peter, 2, Simon 
the Canaanite, or Simon Zelotes, 3. Simon the sorcerer 
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iii Samaria. 4. A Pharisee. Luke yii. 36. 5. A man 
of Gyrene, forced to bear the cross. 6, A tanner at 
J oppa, with whom Peter lodged. 

Sloio bellies, Titus i. 32, lazy gluttons. 

Smyrna, a large seaport on the west coast of Asia Miimr. 

Sodom, Sodoma, a city destroyed by fire from heaven on 
account of the wickedness of its inhabitants. 

Solomon, the son of David, king of Israel, famous for hia 
riches and wisdom. 

SooiMaying, fortune-telling. 

Sorcerer, magician ; fortune-teller. 

Sosihenes, a ruler of the Jewish synagogue at Corinth^ 
who was beaten- 

Sonk this sonaetimes denotes the mere animal life. 

Spirit, the immortal part of man, the soul properly so called, 
a living being without a body, as angels. 

Stephanas, one of the earliest converts at Corinth, who was 
baptized by Paul. 

Stephen, one of the seven deacons, and the first Ohristiau 
martyr. 

Stoics, philosophers so called from Zeno, the founder, teach- 
ing in a stoa, or porch. Of the ancient sects they were 
the most strict with regard to moral^ virtue. They 
pretended to be indifferent to joy or grief. 

Straitesf, strictest. 

Straioed, sf reived, spread ; Matt. xsv. 24, winnowed. 

Sinclcen, Luke i. 7. advanced. 

swaddling clothes, clothes wrapped round infants. 

sycamine, the black mulberry tree. 

sycamore, a kind of fig tree. 

synagogue, a Jewish place of worship. 

Syna, a large province to the north of Palestine. The 
chief city was Damascus. 

Tabernacle, a tent; it is applied specially to the large tent 
erected by Moses in the wilderness. 

Tahitha, or Dorcas, a widow of Joppa, restored to life by 
Peter. 

Talent, a talent of silver was about Ks. 3,400; a talent of 
gold about Rs. 545,750. 

Tares, a kind of weed, resembling grain. 
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SarsuB, on the Cydnaa, the capital of Cilicia, a province in 
th« Honth-eaat of Asia Minor. It was the birth-place 
of Puul, 

T^inuh^ the great Jewish place of worship, built in Jerusa- 
lem on Mount Moriah. 

5r#>jnp/, to try ; to entice into sin ; to try to ensnare. 

T^^Hiamvnt^ see page 17. 

^eirarch, a governor of a fourth part; but sometimes 
applied to a governor of a larger portion. 

Thti'ffiliHiiH, ** friend of God/' a Gentile convert to whom 
Fittke addressed the third Gospel and the Acts of tho 
Apostles. 

Thrsnalimka, a sea-port in Macedonia, now called Saloniki. 
See page 157. 

Thciulm^ a Jew who raised an insurrection, which was soon 
put down. 

Thu/Hits, e5tlh‘(l Didj/tfiKs, the apostle hard to convince of 
the resurrection of Christ. 

Whonghf, vi. 11 h anxiety. 

5'hya(ira^ a town in Asia Minor, to which Lydia, the seller 
•of piirplo, belonged, and the seat of one of the Seven 
Churches of Asia. 

yUbcrliiBr a town on the south-west of the Sea of Galilee, so 
called after the H(irnan Emperor, Tiberius. 

yUmothy, a native of Uerbe or Lystra, who became the com- 
panion of Paul, and to whom he addressed two of his 
Kpisties. 

see Jot . j , TT 

TUtiB, a Geittilo, converted to Christianity under Paul. He 
was the companion of Paul in many of his journeys, 
and to him Paul addresHcd one of his Epistles. 

Tradilion& nj ihs eUkrn, sayings handed down, but not con- 

^ tained in the Scriptures. 

TribuU^monfiy, a half shekel (about 10 as.) paid yearly. 

SProns, a sea-port on the west coast of Asia Minor, supposed 

" to bo near the site of Ancient Troy, famous for its ten 
years' siege by the Greek.s. 


WroWy think. 

^rwmmy trumpet. 

^yahvMSy a companion of Paul. 

WyfBj a sea-port of Phoenicia, in ancient times the greatest 
sea-port in the world. 
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Unctmi, 1 John ii. 20, anointing, i^eforring to the outpour- 
ing of the grace of the Holy Spirit upon the soul. 

Usury, interest. 

FeiZjMatt. xsrii. 5, a beautiful curtain in the temple, divid- 
ing the holy from the most holy place. 

Verily, truly. 

Virtue, Mark v. 30, healing power. 

Vow, a religious promise to do certain things. 

Ware, aware, expected. 

Watch, the time a soldier kept guard. The Jews divided 
the night into four watches. 

TFaoj, Matt. xsiv. 12, grow, become. 

Whisperers, Kom. i. 29, secret slanderers. 

Wist, wit, knew, know. 

Worship, Luke xiv. 12, honour. 

Yoke-fellow, companion in labour. 

Zaocheus, a rich publican of Jericho, who climbed a tree to 
see Christ. 

Zacharias, or Zachariah, a priest, the father of John the 
Baptist. 

Zehedee, the husband of Salome, and father of the apostles 
James and John. 

Zehidon, a Jewish tribe whose share of Palestine lay west 
of the Sea of Galilee. 

Zio7i, Sion, one of the hills on which Jerusalem was built. 
The name “ Daughter of Zion” was sometimes given 
to the city. 
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